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PREFACE; 

IKCLU0tNG A FBW 0B8BRTATI0NS ON THB UFE, CONDUGT, 
AKD PHILOSOPHICAIi WBITINGS OP TOLTAIRB. 

s 

The Philosophical Dictionary of Voltaire is, 
probably, the only work from his hand which has 
not been adeauately translated into the Englidi 
language ; and as the publishers of the follo^ng 
Tersion can perceive no safficing reasM for this 
exception, they are induced to do it away by a 
translation as comprehensive as the present state 
of knowledge and the different circumstances of 
French and English readers will allow. Aware 
of the interested clamour and bigotry which pur- 
sue the name of this great and extraordinary 
aathor, it is not expected that the task will escape 
the censure of the most venal and the most active 
of all confederacies. But this is a trifle : it is not 
seen why a work, abounding in the most curions 
research, the most amnsing* anecdote, and the 
most lively wit, should not be naturalised as fully 
as possible, especially as its errors, like all other 
errors, are amenable to correction and reproof 
through the same medium which affords them 
publicity. For reasons, which no doubt they 
perfectly understand, it is a settled matter, in- 
deed, on the part of certain tenacious thinkers, 
that wit is a weapon to be proscribed in all die 
contests in which they may happen to be en- 
gaged. The objection is, doubtless, £siaterest* 
ed ; but as it happens that the afiwesaid reasoners 

a2 
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Viii PREFACE. 

are not very scrupulous in the choice of their own 
means of annoyance, or remarkable for any very 
merciful consideration of their opponents m the 
use of them, it is not seen why uieir antipathy 

to a particular one should be very deeply consi- 
dered. Besides, the gravest of these personages 
must allow the extreme courtesy of an opponent, 
who seldom treads upon the toes of their preju- 
dices without touching his hat with the most 
finished politeness.. 

Hume, in summing up the character of Queen 
Elizabeth, a. masterpiece in its way, obserires, 
that few great persons have been more, exposed 
to the calumnies of enemies and the adiilatioitof 
friends, than that celebrated sovereign; and yet 
that we scarcely hear of any one whose, real pi^e-: 
tensions are more certainly deterndned.. Heiur-> 
ther observes, that the true way of estimating the- 
merits of those who operate materially on the 
destinies of mankind, is to lay aside undue consi- 
deration of temper, amiability, and the other minor 
morals so requisite to the perfection of private 
life, and to attend in a greater degree to those 
leading qualities of mind and conduct, which 
have contributed to distinguish them from the 
great majority of their feliow creatures. 

Upon something of the foregoing principle, it 
is thought that a brief estimate of tne philoso- 
phical and social claims of Voltaire, by way of 
pre&cetO the. present translation, will not at this 
moment be unseasonable. It is not, however, 
intended either to conceal defects or to palliate 
culpability : while we hear of few names which 
the unsophisticated friends of general humanity, 
and the unequivocal enemies to bigotry, supersti- 
tion, fraud, oppression, and cruelty, must neces- 
sarily regard with more complacency than that 
of Voltaire, there is none, possioly, the defence of 
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which requires a more candid admission of im- 
puted failing. As addressed to Englishmen, 
frankness in this particular is still more essential, 
because most of the follies and weaknesses of 
Voltaire were attributable to circumstances, of 
which, experimentally, they can form no adequate 
conception; not to mention the prevalence of 
certain national traits in his character with which 
they are peculiarly uncongenial. We are not 
quite certain that the latter may not add to the 
difficulty of the task more than the former ; for, 
in respect to literary restriction, profligate misgo- 
vernment, illegal persecution, and political op- 
pression, the reign of the Stuarts may vie with 
the unblushing regimen of Louis XV. ; but at no 
time, nor in consideration of the past character of 
ani/ time, can English feelings accommodate 
themselves to the personal vanity and vain glory 
80 prevalent in the Frenchman ; and never was 
there more a Frenchman, both in the merits and 
demerits of the character, than Voltaire. ^ 
In order to form a fair and correct estimate of 
this original and fertile genius, in the spirit of 
the example which has just been quoted, it will be 
well to attend, in the first place, to the state of the 
French society, in the midst of which he waa 
reared, and his predispositions irretrievably form- 
ed ; and, in the second, to the complexion of the 
evils which his cultivated reason and great extent 
of information led him so determinedly to op- 
pose. A brief attention to both these points, and 
to their effects upon a temperament rendered so 
peculiarly mercurial as that of Voltaire, may be 
sufficient to lead the general reader into that calm 
and unprejudiced view of his character and con- 
duct, which it is the principal object of these 
prefatory pages to recommend. 
All the world is aware of the vast mass of slander 
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which ia upheld in the social atmosphere, ready, 
^ke lumudity, to descend ia a viftiUe sbowtx 
upon every head which is more or Iee9 occnfHed 
in the conaideration. of evib, the exkitoace oi 
Ipbidi ia profitable to a powerful few exactly ia 
propoitiQxi as it is injarious t» erevy Mdy 
i^lsBb ^ Contrast is resemblance with the single 
addition bf a negative, saya an eminent writer ; 
according to which definition, the virulence here 
spoken of may pair off with the apparent uncon- 
sciousness of ail similar failings in the parties^ 
persons, or principles, which it is the interest of 
these active oodies to uphold. The injustice and 
hypocrisy which gross and venal people can dis- 
pkyio.conceart».is indieaenbable* While dwelling 
Witb an eamestaess approaching la TociSNratMii 
on due Tieas. of an individual whom they choosa 
In regard as an enemy* they will assiduensly covcsi 
andr eir» defend Hie rery same offencea ia an idol 
or partisan. New cm half of iUs baseness maji 
be allowed to pass; for although boA are detestp> 
able, flattery is less so than slander. That a 
saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn," may be 
granted ; but the converse, of the proposition ia 
certainly not admissible. The sinner in purple 
is not to be held twice a sinner in drab, even if a 
sinner in purple can exist at all, which, according 
to a mitred prelate* ia somewhat dkmbtfuli.* 



- * That is to say, either constibitionany or morally. Th£i 
constitutional BctioD, that the King^ can do do vvroog, is al>- 
surd enough, and has been utterly burlesqued by the practice 
of the country which professes it ; but the silly dictum, in its 
usual acccptetioQ, was not enough in the in&lance alluded to« 
WIsa the Vint JfoMi mkoA ove of biiFislates wdbeter ha 
mlf^ not make fi^with his subjects* goods and chattels whea 
he thought properl— ^ To be sure,^ returned the ebiiequio^ 
priest : " Is not your Majesty the breath of our nostrils?*' 
Whether the existing bishop would allow reigning Ma- 
ienty to make, free at pleaauce wkk tbegoods of the Choxch ia 
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. The bronzed assurance with which this despi- 
cable game is daily played, is frequently amusing. 
What more common, for instance, than to hear a 
brazen-faced lawyer, the very epitome of Voitore, 
in the " Fox'' of feen Jonson, exclaim against the 
venality of the periodical Press, and the baseness 
with which it is swayed by " filthy lucre." Now, 
although the fact is often true enough, it is ludi- 
crous to hear such a general imputation from an. 
animal, who is possibly at that very moment ex- 
hibiting the most complete mental prostitution, 
- — palliating falsehood, disguising truth, mimick- 
ing conviction, and acting vehemency to the very 
approximation of convulsion, for a fee of five, ten, 
or twenty guineas.* Who has not read — who 
does not every dayTead, the grossest adulation 
of dissolute rank and power, from quarters which 
are absolutely making similar aberrations in others 
the foundation of a degree of rancorous slander. 



doubtful, but he has clearly made him an unlimited present of 
the Decalogue. ' * ' • . • - 

. ♦ It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the writer is fully 
aware of the extent of argument by which the existing system 
of advocacy can be attacked and defended ; but, however the 
question may be decided, they, whose business it is to play at 
football with truth, have no reason to look down upon any pro- 
fession. The operation of the practice of the law upon the power 
of moral discrimination, is singularly curious. A case in point : 
The writer, a few days ago, listened with great attention to an 
eulogium from legal lips, of a very successful mode of tactic by 
ao eminent barrister, now a Judge. " He had the art. Sir, of 
attracting the attention of the jury while the opposite counsel 
was speaking; of turning up his eyes, shaking his head, smiling 
as in derision, and nodding as in scorn every time the argument 
of the speaker was likely to be peculiarly effective. A very 
clever man, Sir : he obtained many a verdict by these means^" 

If this be true, how can Judge pass sentence upon a 

prisoner for being guilty of obtaining money upon false pre- 
tences,-without a blush ? It may also be asked, how far he is 
from being a rascal, who obtains a verdict for a rascal by such 
management.^ 
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almost amowtfiijg to social piascription ? WKo, 
in fine, is ignorant of. the existence of a Sooiety, 
whose object it is to attack powerless vice exclu- 
sively ; nay worse— to assail much that is merely 
mocUd into criminality, whilst indisputable gili^ 
ed offence/ fmd unequivocal lofty turpitude, are 
left unmolested?* The extent of this conven- | 
tional hypocrisy among the abettors of all exist- ; 
ing abuses in the present day, has gone far to ! 
distinguish it as the Age of Cant, and with jus- 
tice ; for although the practice must exist more or 
less in all crowded society, it was never so ex- 
tensively ramified and expanded before. This 
fact is, doubtless, owing to the increased circu-# 
lation of opinion, land to the alarm which' ia 
thereby natorally excited among all the close and 
iqurious monopolists of power, profit, or privi* 
lege; who feel, and feel justly, that in proporti<Hi 
as sentiment is freely and rwidly interchanged; 
are their outwoiks assailed ana ihdr strong holda 
in danger. 

But what has all this to do with Voltaire, the 
reader will demand. Simply this ; that having 
been the man who baffled the odious vices of i 
superstition, intolerance, and bigotry while livings ' 
his memory is pursued with proportionate misre- i 
presentation and rancour by the legitimate 
representatives of those vices smce his deaths 
Every puling fanatic can dwell upon his per-; i 
sonai failings, without the slightest endeavour to 
discriminate the faults apd errors of the man 
from those' of his age and country ; and every 
maudlin alarmist attribute to a- writer^ whose 

■ 1.11 ■ ^ I II I 1 , , , II awi^ t 

' ^ It k tt g w i tiri upon- hmnpled^e, lint Ihe proprMnt of a 
coBudeimble maoufectory in the sii^miiw sdMcribed to ihu ! 
Society, and even took' an Inl^iest in iU proceedings, who kept 
ten or fifteen labourers secretly ejB^^oyad ^fety &M^f^ivik ^tti&t 
premises, for half-st-y ear togeUi^i 
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ever fertile brain was in eternal exercise against 
the vilest atrocities of priestcraft and misgovern- 
ment, the reaction of violence which, in the full* 
ness of time, they engendered. This observation 
is not made in advertence to the production of 
argument against argument, or of opinion against 
opinion; but to the monstrous injustice of attri- 
buting the horrors of a revolution of unparalleled 
magnitude to the operation of a writer, whose 
ostensible and probably whose only real object 
was, unlimited toleration, or it may be, ecjual 
political eligibility,* while the most convenient 
silence is maintained on the multiplied horrors, 
oppression, and misrule, which alone can effect 
a simultaneous movement in any great country 
like France. That the works of this most popu- 
lar writer of his own or possibly of any otner 
time, who had laboured earnestly against a great 
number of the enormities which had brought 
about the crisis, should give a turn to the lan- 
guage and sentiment of the day, is natural enough : 
•but who can quote a line of Voltaire in justi- 
fication of the various atrocities of the infuriated 
•Parisian mob — the broken-loose rotiiriers, exaspe- 
,rated by a recollection of the insolence and 
-oppression of ages? Since all revolted slaves are 
cruel and revengeful, the cure is, not to possess 
slaves to revolt. 

f It has already been observed that, in the estima- 
tion of a public character, a due consideration must 
be had for the necessary operation of the period in 
•which he lived, and of the nature of the society 



• * Some people may imagine that his views extended further, 
rwhich possibly, under the idea that complete toleration would 
jiever otherwise be obtained, may be true. The practice of the 
United States has, however, rectified this idea. 



amidst which he was reared. Voltaire was in his 
iwentieth year when Louis XIV. died, and con- 
sequently nia very precociaus adolesjcence was 
spent during the close of the raigii of that cele* 
'Inratsd actor of majesty* How was l^iat season 
xdiaiaotertsed as to morals and the tone of Pari- 
sian .good oompany ? An epitome of ihe private 
life S[ iLouis himself will tell. Wlien youthful, 
ke debauched one or two of his mover's maids of 
honour; and his amours, as he advanced, were 
abundant, according to the routine of their most 
Christian majesties in general.* One or two of 
these affairs, independently of the last, were 
very characteristic ; but the chief circumstance to 
he regarded is the solemn self-engrossment of the 
man, and the formality and etiquette with which 
lie sntnmnded even his vices. In fact, the con- 
imetbinage of the throne* under both him and his 
oioccessor, was in a mamier legitimated upon a 
«ecart of Mahometan principle, the priestfwod 
making as litde objecticm as any one else, pes- 
•sibly Mcanse their privileges and revenues re- 
mained precisely the same, or were even ex- 
tended by it as the sultans grew older. The 
decorum and air of state with which Louis sinned, 
was rather edifying than scandalous ; and his 
tsubjects very faithfully copied the Grand Mo- 
narque. Gallantry became the order of the day 
•throughout France, with a great abatement of the 
..chivalrous sentiment which attended it under the - 
aregency of Anoe of Austria, but still exempt 
from the more sensual gracelessness which ra- 
pidly followed under the Regent and Louis XV. 

• * Noi without exeeptum ; one of which was Loab XVI. ; for 
-an account of whose retention, see Madame Campan, who gives 
'« gravely ludicrous narrative of the tardy butfinal thumpii and 
satisfactioQ of peor Marie Antomette. 
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When Voltaire entered life, Louis was all devotion 
and exclusive Madame Maintenon, and as his glory, 
as it was called, had exceedingly abated, the youth 
of his dominion were beginning to look for other 
models and manners. Still, a portion of this 
Tvell-assorted decency and libertinism abounded ; 
and the first thing we hear of the education of 
Voltaire is, that a very agreeable Abbe— the Abbe 
Chateauneuf— taught him to repeat the fables of 
La Fontaine, and a sceptical poem of J. B. Rous- 
seau, as soon as he could speak ; and at the age 
'of fifteen introduced him to the celebrated Ninon 
de L'Enclos, the said Abbe having been the last 
of the one hundred and fifty of her lovers. Now 
all this was mere accident or routine in France, 
and yet there are people who will dwell on the 
levity and libertinism of Voltaire, and its despe- 
rate consequences, who would not hazard a word 
upon the dissolute framework of the society which 
formed him, because that would show at once 
both the sources of his feelings and of the gene- 
<ral disorder which engendered the revolution. 

The boasted reign of Louis, in fact, was sig- 
nalised by the most flagitious immorality from 
the Court downwards, which immorality was very 
poorly covered towards the close by a species of 
factitious devotion, which only added to the dis- 
S^ust of those who penetrated beyond the surface.* 
The morals of the Regency were a little better or 
a little worse, just as the reader may be disposed 
to prefer impudence or hypocrisy — unblushing^ 
vice, or '* the homage which vice pays to virtue." 
A great and active party in this country prefer the 
homage — the French plate, which, as Joseph Surface 

♦ One of whom was the Duchess of Orleans, the mother of 
the Regent, whose recently published Correspondence throws 
an admirable light upon the moral deformity of the boasted 
Court of Louis. , ^ 
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says, pays no tax— to the reW silver, all to nothing ; • 
and unhappily the a^ takes both its hue and its 
appellation mm tbiisf preference. Letting this 
pass; it is certain that a brilliant, highly-gifted, 
more than con^monljr vivaciotts j^oung man, 
like Voltaire> who moved in the high tide of Pari- 
sian society, must necessarily be imbued with the 
levity and laxity that on every side surrounded him, 
and which has rendered the period in question 
proverbial for profligacy and debauchery. This 
is not observed in defence of the moral defects 
of Voltaire, or of any one else, but in answer to j 
those who expect the virtues of a sage from the 
education of an Al^ibiades. His youthful career 
.seems to have been precisely that of other young 
men of his age and station in the French metro^ 
polis, neither better nor worse; and it is scarcely 
necessary to prove the tinge which such a state 
of society must bestow upon every character, 
however mtellectually gifted, whicbi is- formed in 
-the midst of it. 

So much as to a certain licence in respect to 
gallantry and sexual matters, which, however, ; 
may be very briefly dismissed, as Voltaire was i 
by no means a distinguished offender in that way. ' 
The remark is made in relation rather to the 
Uterary freedom which this kind of early experi- 
ence is likely to create, and to certain occasional 
•offences contra bonos mores which must be ex- 
pected from a writer, who has thus commenced . 
as a num. But even after including La PueeUe, ^ 
these . are not very numerous, besides being ^ 
'for the most part admirably redeemed by the 
wit and severity that accompany them, which 
are generally turned against the detestable vice 
of hypocrisy, and in exposition of the personal 
failings of fanatics or their idols, who never ^ 
either spare the weak opponent or pardon the 

1 
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strong one. And after all, Voltaire has not pro- 
ceeded much beyond Pope, and not near so far as a 
great number oi English writers of the age which 
immedia.tely preceded him. 

One or two other faults of this extraordinary- 
man, which were equally the social product of 
Parisian habits and manners, are with more diffi- 
culty palliated. The principal of these was the 
practice of a species of persiflage, almost amount- 
ing; to falsehood. Reference is not made to the 
tergiversation which continental despotism cer- 
tainly causes, and almost excuses ; but to the 
literary and bookselling squabbles, the contro- 
versial encounters, and the personal disputes, in 
which a genius of the constitutional temperament 
of Voltaire is of necessity almost incessantly in- 
volved. No involuntary complacency with the 
exuberance of his wit; no admiration of his great 
and varied intellectuality and copious informa- 
tion; and, more than all, no respect for the per- 
severing humanity with which he assailed the 
deadly superstitions of his country, and threw 
himself between the whole tribe of rancorous and 
persecuting bigots, who howl and hunt down 
their victims like wolves, — ought to operate 
against an unequivocal condemnation of the 
freedom which he would often take with the 
exact truth, when his fears were excited, his ani- 
mosity roused, or his interests assailed. His 
astonishing fertility was a pander to this failing 
so common to wits, who, in the rapid evolution 
and facility of their combinations, can seldom 
wait for positive correctness, and who are still 
seldomer disposed to sacrifice a happy thought 
to extreme accuracy or a refined sense of justice. 

Happily for the character of Voltaire, in a 
comparative point of view, he is only distin- 
guisned in his personal controversies by the tre- 
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iMiidoas |N>wer of his ridicnk; fiur we Cear tbat 
ito occMiOBftl laisappliication or unfairness is 
eiomsaoa to jaost literary belligerents.* It is 
certain at least that Pope, in hM Dtmciad, mm 
mjAixkg but fiwe from it; and ye ter that it is 
!> geaetal chaiagt er «rt i c> Same cimaiBfitaiicea aire 
mentioned ef Voltaire, in regard to his bargains 
with booksellers, which, as represented, were 
mancBTivring and discreditable ; but on looking to 
evidence, little has been proved beyond a very 
natural desire to anticipate the piracies, which 
w«re eternally taking place, of works in a language 
which was so generally understood all over the 
Continent. That he was tenacious both of hia 
pioperty and r epa rtaitioniiiicartain; «aMl» •tNoage 
to say, ht knew how to sfMSidate in money-g^ 
ting as weli as in Hterature: but, at the aame 
tkoM^ it is equally evident that he was genefana, 
md kmm both ihow to give md to expend. Hia 
fiKtune'waa nmy^e, and .he 'wiy ^hoMwaMy -dif- 
fiised it. 

it -has already been observed, that Voltaire 
was altogether a Frenchman, and the remark 
will be found just, whether applied to the cha- ! 
racter of the man or of the genius. By increas- 
ing to intensity the national characteristics, 

* One of the most irre^ibtibie modes of ridicule adopted by 
Voltaire, coxusisted in the putting fofth some ladicrons impata- 
Men in so eqairooal yet ftsUctloos a veintof btnter, that the 
Kader scarcely could determine its troth or its fMlj. l%e 
literary Portot -of Edinburgh and Fleet-street attempt some- 
thing of the same kind ; but their talent being far greater for 
falsehood than for wit or raillery, the lie is usually evident at 
the first glance, and, in consequence, the garnish becomes im- 
pertinent. The public are ^aioing a knowledge of tliese rifle- 
mm by a very eari0iisiM0BtEve'paiMk iUl people having tiie 
slightest pretmlon to chAMstar, who inonr iiHipinoik <of suing 
or abetting) immediately annoonoe the contrary by adYPrtiio i 
mat:— 
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social, constitutional, and mental, we create a 
Voltaire. These are gaiety, facility, address, a 
tendency to wit, raillery, and equivoque ; light, 
quick, and spontaneous feelings of humanity, 
which may be occasionally worked up into en- 
thusiasm; vanity, irascibility, very slip-shod mo- 
rality in respect to points which grave people 
are apt to deem of the first consequence ; social 
insincerity, and a predominant spirit of intrigue. 
Such were the generalities of the French charac- 
ter in the days of Voltaire ; and multiply them 
by his capacity and acquirement, and we get at 
the solid contents of his own. It is therefore 
especially inconsistent to discover such excel- 
lence and virtue in the old French regime, 
And especially in the reign of Louis XIV. and 
to find so much fault with tlie tout ensemble of 
Voltaire ; for both his good and his bad qualities 
were the natural growth of the period. The 
application of the former is indeed another affair, 
and stands over for subsequent observation ; but 
in concluding that which it is to be hoped will be 
deemed a candid admission of the failings as well 
as the merits of a favourite author, it is necessary 
to rescue him from inconsistent attack. There is 
a tribe of political and religious critics, who will 
rail against the personal vices of Voltaire, while 
they countenance the wretched government and 
social condition which rendered them nearly those 
of the French people at large, — gentry, who lift 
up their hands and eyes at la Pucelle, but who 
never talk of the grave and multiplied adulteries 
of Louis le Graiidy or of the Fare aux Cejfs of his 
successor; — of the dissolute gallantries, amount- 
ing almost to promiscuous intercourse, of the 
entire body of the nobility ; — of the nauseous 
depravity of the churchmen ; — or of the gross and 
insolent oppression and demoralization of the 

b2 
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people by the whole. Like that silly old gentle* 
woman, Madame de Qenlis, they prate as elo- 
quently as parrots about those wicked phihso* 
fhen, and speak of the ejectment of naif a 
milUon of subjects by the god-like Louis, and the 
murder, rape, ravishment, and dragooning of the 
Protestants which preceded and followed me revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantz, as the slightest of all 
possible drawbacks in that very kingly character. \ 

Having briefly dismissed what may be deno- 
minated the private and personal character of 
Voltaire, the lar more important consideration of 
his public merits and defaults must necessarily 
follow. Has the application of his extraordinary 
talents been serviceable or diascrviceable to man* 
kind ^ Was the state of things which he contri- 
buted so much to overthrow, such as ought to 
remain? Or, was there any other mode of success- 
fuUy assailing it than the one which he adopted, — 
that of reducing it into contempt? Suppose the 
quality of that which was attacked be first stated, 
and then the propriety and legitimacy of the wea- 
pons employed by Voltaire. 

The corruption of habits and manners which 
prevailed during the reio;n of Louis XIV. not- 
withstanding its imposing, orderly, and even ^ 
devotional aspect, has already been mentioned. 
A few sentences on the public character of that 
ostentatious period, either the positive or compa- 
rative merits of which there is neither space nor j 
disposition to dispute, are now requisite. At- 
tending to much of the sway which preened it; ] 
the reign of Louis was doubdess effective «ttd i 
useful to his people. His natural capacity was 
strong; and possessing firmness, self-will, and 
an extraordinary thirst for renown, the nation 
soon began to feel the benefit of that unity of a 
power and of purpose, forming the single advan* 1 
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tage which absolute monarchy can at any time 
claim, and that but very seldom. At the same 
time, the lofty notion entertained by Louis of 
the regal character, and the theory, — not possibly 
altogether new in France, but certainly never 
carried to the like extent, — of making the glory 
of the monarch the mainspring and object of all 
public exertion, gave a factitious ascendancy to 
his character, which was by no means inoperative. 
There is occasionally much metaphysical inge- 
nuity in political servility ; and it was never more 
dexterously displayed than in this filching ab- 
straction of all the more broad and general notions 
of love of country and of kind, of national utihty, 
and of public renown, which transforms patriotism 
into a species of pagod-worship of one man, and 
that one not unfrequently the most contemptible 
and insignificant in his own kingdom. 

However, political as well as legal fictions, in 
whatever degree unnecessary and absurd, may 
be attended with incidental advantages ; and in 
reference to Louis XIV. that which has just been 
described, in the first instance was so. He who 
engrosses all the renown and credit to himself, 
can afford to choose superior instruments ; and it is 
the merit of Louis, that he not only selected able 
men for a long portion of his reign, but respec- 
tably enacted the part of Dictator in his own 
person. The word enacted is used ; for, after all. 
It is certain that his real information was very 
bounded, and that he knew little or nothing of 
the arts, the sciences, or the belles lettres, which 
he encouraged. Some people assert that this is 
all a King need, or should be ; but a close exa- 
mination of the reign of Louis le Grand will do 
any thing but bear them out. Without going to 
the extent of Mandeville, that private or personal 
vices are public benefits, one kind of selfishness 
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any be ptef(M,ble to another; and as tbat of 
homn eiacted the employment tfnd encourage*' 
ment of capacity, mnch talent was elicited and 

displayed. The same observation may be made 
in relation to the resources and capacity of the 
nation at large; to cultivate, extend, and improve 
them, was at once to advance his own calory and 
supply funds in furtherance of his ruinous and 
exhaustless ambition. Some very splendid con- ' 
ae(|nences, therefore, followed, itnd Louis secured 
much of the kind of glory he sought for during 
his life, and a portion of it still remains, which, if 
Mi of the first quality in the eye of the philoso^ 
pher, id still of a nature to ntkOi^ distinguished iti, 
the diset^ditable aimcUii of Fi^nch history ; for' 
we cannot Itfiedt t6 tegarAihS ^ai^ of aggtiaa(-^ 
disement itt which h^'l^^vJshly engaged, ail 
peculiarly condemnable in him. France allvay» 
waged such wars, and at this moment is as likely 
to wage them as ever. 

Having allowed so tnuch general credit to 
Louis XIV. in the way of comparison, in imita- 
tion, indeed, of Voltaire himself, there need be? 
llie less hesitatiim and reserre in dwelling upon( 
llie monstrous tytanny, ofi^ression, and cruelty 
hf which it was in one particular polluted. Thel ^ 
most detestable atfd odious of all political sins in, 
indisputably, telidous pefs6(hifioh ; and by tba;£ 
ekecrabte union Oi kingcitdft and priestcraft wfaicb 
asmimes a sway byer volition itself, was this sill j 
unsparingly committed during the whole of the 
reign tinder consideration. This leads at once to 
the source of the fearly predispositions of Voltaire, 
and of the honourable enthusiasin which coloured 
nearly the whole of his long life. By accident, care- 
lei^sness, or indifference, he was very early allowed 
to imbibe a latge portion of philosophical i^cepti- 4 
wm, which fio after eduoation, — atid he ^as stib^' 
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seqiiently educated by Jesuits,* — could remove. 
It is not intended either to applaud or lament this 
fact, but simply as a fact to produce it, for the 
purpose of asking what was more natural for a 
brilliant, ardent, and vivacious young man, thus 
early vaccinated — if the figure be allowable — 
against the small-pox of fanaticism and superstition 
so prevalent in his country, and born during a 
reign which revoked the Edict of Nantz, and 
expatriated half a million of peaceable subjects ? 
In what way did his Most Chiistian Majesty, the 
magnificent Louis, signalize that part of his 
kingly career which immediately preceded the 
birth of Voltaire ? In the famous Dragonades, in 
which a rude and licentious soldiery were encou- 
raged in every excess of cruelty and outrage, 
because, to use the language of the Minister 
Louvois, " his Majesty was desirous that the hea- 
yiest penalties should be put in force against 
those who are not willing to embrace his religion ; 
and those who have the false glorj/ to remain 
longest firm in their opinions, must be driven to 
the last extremities." 

They 7vere so driven, in a manner which at this 
.lime of day renders the verbal frippery with 
which the ultra folly has been recently decorat- 
ing the memory of this glory-loving fanatic, — this 
selfish pageant of a ruler — more than commonly 
ridiculous.^ It is impossible to enter into de- ^ 

* At the College of Louis le Grand, which was conducted 
by those holy fathers. In allowing a little occasional tergivei- 
sation in the character of Voltaire, this part of his education 
. might have been pleaded . 

f Burke, with some point, said of the Jacobins, that they 
would experiment upon an existing generation, as if it were 
no more than a frog in an air-pump ; but this is nothing to 
fanaticism, which has absolutely despoiled, outraged, and ba- 
nished its hundreds, and murdered its tens of thousands, with 
the most perfect sang-froid. Existing generation*, indeed I 
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tail, or sources exist from which monstrous and 
mournful particulars might be extracted; but 
the general fact is all that is necessary in this 

fdace. It will therefore suffice to repeat, that at 
ength the edict of Nantz was formally repealed, 
Protestants refused liberty of conscience, their 
temples demolished^ their children torn from 
them, i^nd, to crown all, attempts were eren made 
to impede their emigration. They were to be in- i 
dosed like wild beasts, and hunted down at lei- 
suie.* About this time, too, gentle reader, the \ 
worthy Stuarts, Charles and James, the second I 
of the names, were enacting^ a similar sort of pa« j 
temity in Scotland ; but happily Scotland was 
not France, nor England passive obedient ; and 
hence the auspicious and revolutionary accession 
of the House of Brunswick — whom God pre- 
serve. 

Such were the facts and horrors which must, 
in the first instance, have encountered and con«» 
&nned the incipient scepticism of Voltaire* 

What were the Moors in Spain, and the Huguenots in France 
»4o sav nothing of the massacres of the Inquisition and of St. 
Baiihobntiew, and the legal maiden^ IniTtnngs, persecations, 
and imprifKminents eveiywheie ^Ise, our otirn countiy not exp 
ceptedf— all, too> in the name of a God of uniTtnal good* 1 
mtt and peace! 

• Matrons were turned over to ruffians to be dishonoured, 
virgins to be deflowered. The Guidon of the Commander in 
Chief was one of the miscreants most employed in these exe- 
crable outrages ; and when ihe general himself failed to per-' « 
iuade a fenmle to give up her rdigion, his phrase was, I ] 
must hand yon over to Honneir mon OuUkm; which pleasantry 
Ibnnad part of the mall' talk and delicate raSHeiy amone the 
courtiera of both sex^ at Versailles. The maternal Madame 
de Sevigne could even sport with the sufferings of wretches 
who gloried in opposite religious opinions to those of the 
King. What a whited sepulchre was such a court, bur- 
lesquiDg religion, aping devotion, and grinning with horrible 
hmtw at the eitreme of eonsdentious haman suffering. One | 
dismisses the subjecr as Hamlet throws down the skull— -Pah t 
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What calm man, of any or of no religion, can 
now hear of them without shuddering and execra- 
tion ? and what such feel now, it is reasonable to 
suppose that a mind predisposed like that of 
Voltaire must have felt then. It is evident that, 
from his earliest manhood, he declared war 
against the whole fabric of priestcraft and super- 
stition, from which such mighty mischiefs ema- 
nated. Nor was the tragedy of these conse- 
quences, although bloody, unnatural, oppressive 
and violent, all. Ano ther equally great, if less 
deplorable folly, was in full play during the last 
years of the lite of Louis, and consequently of the 
youth of Voltaire, which, by a young man so 
well prepared to laugh and prone to raillery, 
must have been regarded as an amusing farce. 
Allusion is here made to the famous controversy 
which divided all France, about the disputed 
propositions of Jansenius, and the acceptation of 
the famous bull Unigenitus — that blessed proof of 
the dotage of the priest-led Louis, and of the 
power and malignity of his leader, the Jesuit Le 
Tellier. All the world, to be sure, began at last 
to laugh at these Jesuitical gambols as well as 
Voltaire, because all the world began to find out 
that Louis had for some time become little more 
than a great Crowned Mask, behind which priest- 
craft, intrigue, and bigotry, prepared and be-Main~ 
tenon'd the business of the state. But such was 
the combination of the horrible and ridiculous 
which indisputably encountered the youth of 
Voltaire; andwhetner for invective, for argument, 
or for jibe, it is impossible that an enemy to 
superstition, fanaticism, and priestly domination, 
with their attendant horrors of cruelty, intole- 
rance, and persecution, who was at the same time 
a poet, wit, satirist, and philosopher, could be 
more irresistibly urged into a warfare which was 
to distinguish the wnole of a long future life. 

b 3 
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Having adverted to a tissue of matter of fact 
which must be supposed to have effected much 
towards the formation of the general opinions of 
Voltaire, it only rl^maioft to enquire how far his 
siibftequent experience was of a nature to oonflrm 
them. The Regency of Philip of Orleane^ how^ 
ever diBsolute as to monUo and maiiiiel8» wm 
comparatively philosophical on the aubject of ^, 
religion. The usual re-aetion hadj in fact, begum - i 
to take places and that contelilpliioiw indifierence 
was engendering for religious disputation, which 
never fails to follow an excess of it. The enor- 
mous power and influence of a corrupt, intolerant, ' 
and ambitious clergy, was, however, a stationary 
evil in France ; and there was always sufficient 
going forward to keep in activity so determined 
and mdefatigable an opponent as Yoltaire» The 
despicable reign of Louis XV. wai certainly .not 
much encumberedwith the devotion or fanadoim 
of the monarch $ but the horrible iniquities prM* 
tiaed by the provincitd parliammtft ; the bigotted 
furoseciitipne whi^h diigtaced the local juriidie- 
tions; and the proieotion . .Aese atiocitiea re^ 
C^yed from the episcopacy, remained. However 
divided into factions and engaged in intermina- 
" ble contests among themselves about the grace i 
of God, the dignihed clergy uniformly threw 
their effective shield over the blundering cruelties 
which were perpetrated in the genuine spirit of 
intolerant orthodoxy. It is scarcely necessary td 
iKlyert to the horrible instances of Cala»» and the 
poor youih^ the Chevalier de la Barre, in which 
Voltaire directly intesfeied^ and the recital 0f 
which han^wi up th^ soul of ihuddering huaa^ 
nity.* TheUe^ with odier ndsjudgiM&te WM perier 

* The treatment of the Calas family is notoiidlM; that of the 

youthful de la Barre is less known. This unhappy young man, 1 
iged eiffhteed, ia a state of intoxication in a tavern, with a set 
of drunken compaQioii%veiy indeoentiy burteiqa<ld some of 
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cutions as decided if not so excessive, formed part 
of the everyday practice of obscure tribunals, the 
proceedings of which Voltaire — and ever ho- 
noured be his memory for it — dragged into open 
day. Was it not enough that a priesthood, enor- 
mous in power, in wealth, and in influence, 
formed an eternal guard over the miserable bigots 
who perpetrated these cruelties, and opposed 
like a Macedonian phalanx every enlargement of 
mind or of practice, of tolerance or of liberality, 
to sanction the war of philosophy against it? 
Talk of the enmity of philosophy to relis^ion! 
What was that in France which was called religion 
but, as at present in Spain, a monster in deadly 
enmity to every species of social and political 
improvement, whicn it opposed in, all forms and 
at every avenue ? To love mankind, and to endea- 
vour to lower its plethora and extract its teeth 
cmd its nails, amounts to the same thing. The 
struggle was between mighty elements, and hap- 
pily the lever employed by philosophy was tem- 
porarily, at least, the strongest. ** Happily " may 
be said equally by the man of devotion and by 
the sceptic ; by the latter without reserve, and 
by the former on the very soundest religiou*' 
principle — that until such an anti-christian fabric 
was either removed or reformed, nothing in the 
••serted spirit of the Founder of Christianity could 
possibly be established. The philosopher has 
certainly not gained all he looked for ; but nei- 
ther liave priestcraft and superstition ; and, what 
is better, neither can they ever recover the 



the ceremonies of the Catholic Religion, and was overheard by a 
waiter and maid-servant. The sentence on the unhappy youth, 
according to a French reading of the Gospel, was to have his hand 
cut off, his tongue cut out, and then to be decapitated and 
thrown into a pile of burning faggots — A boy of eighteen ! It was 
executed. This happened in 1763-4. — Unreasonable Voltaire I 
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ground they have lost in the great country of 
France* Its camelion-like popmatiou may pos- 
sibly assume a thousand aspects^ in conformity 
with its eternally vaiying court costume ; but it 
will neyer adopt one that will admit of a priest* 
hood and a monkery on the scale of those which 
preceded the revolution. - • 

Aye, but then look at the rerolution^ the hor* * 
rors of which were mainly attributable to the labours 
of the philosophers," exclaim the alarmist sages. 
** Eldest of beings Chaos first arose," read the Tu- 
tor of the boy Epicurus to him one day ; ** And 
Chaos whence ? returned the future sage. The 
horrors of the revolution were not attributable to 
the philosophers, even supposing their writings to 
have been so generally- influential as is often as- 
serted ; but to the evils and the horrofs which 
^ave force and substance to their objections* Is 
It to be supposed that the facts did nothing, and 
the representation of them every thing ? Ages 
of profligacy, of oppcession> and ,of miagovem'* 
mentj must sooner or later produce je^action 
everywhere, evett without philosophers f as for in- 
stance in Spain. The rarisian mob acted the 
usual part of revolted slaves. Composed of the 
lower part of a populace, which had no previous < 
political existence, no rights, and consequently no 
experience in the mode of exercising them, they 
acted accordingly. As to their irreligion, it was 
the necessary consequence of the eternal coniem* i 
plation of such pietists as Louis XV« and his cour<* 
tiers, and of the corruption and profligacy of the 
clei^ in general. That the writings of Voltaire , 
and others had some effect on the language of 
these men^ is evident enough ; but as to violence 
and proscription, it was the result of the impeto- 
oeity of the national character thus suddenly let 
loobe. The same sort of people, a couple of cen- 
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turies before, massacred thousands on the fatal 
feast of St. Bartholomew, in the name of the Lord ; 
that is to say, they conflicted with the language 
of the day in their mouths ; and it is at least as 
reasonable to murder innocent people under the 
influence of natural, or rather of no religion, as 
of revelation. All this, in fact, is mere colour- 
ing : the French revolution was the breaking out 
of a mighty ocean of corruption and misrule, and 
as no dam could be supplied by a cowardly and 
imbecile Royal Family, and a noblesse of petits 
maitreSy who all ran away, affairs took their course. 
Political bodies and communities ought to have 
stood in the gap, but no such things had been 
allowed to exist in France. There were parlia- 
ments undoubtedly, whose enviable privileges had 
been reduced to the right of registering the 
King's edicts in the face of their own opposition. 
If despotism w^ill govern all by itself, it must 
take the consequences when it has created a 
state of things which it can govern no longer. 

To conclude : in as far as regards the operation 
of the philosophers, and of Voltaire in particular, 
it is the duty of superior intellect to be eternally 
active and restless against oppression and mis- 
government, and to diffuse the superior light 
which it has collected. It is the duty of govern- 
ments, on the other hand, to be the first to re-»* 
ceive these lights, which are sure in the end to 
become general ; and if, instead of this, they 
studiously reject them, the baleful consequences 
are of their own creation : society at large can- 
not and will not wait for them. The writings of 
Voltaire and his coadjutors, at great personal risk, 
pointed out abuses which were becoming unbear- 
able ; they were unattended to, and the result is 
a matter of history. Wisdom, in the proper place, 
might have made it better ; but the consequences 
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might have beiH worse. Enonnous as the teni'* 
porary endurance* it bean no comparison with the 
aggregate amount of oppression and auffering in 
the two reigns of Louis XIV* and XV. $ and to 
present and future France^ eyen with a Bourbcm 
on the throne, the s^reat gain is unequiTOcaL 

Abstracting consideration from the efforts of . 
Voltaire against the nominal religion of 1 ranee ^■ 
and its abuses, as a politician he might at least 
satisfy an English Tory. It is evident that no 
visionary notions of political equality were enter- 
tained by him. He seems to have studied the 
thecHry of representation very cursorily, and to 
bare rather laboured negatively for the removal 
of undeniable usurpation, iiyuatice^ and oppres*' 
sion< Next to bnaticiam and superstition, k« 
appears to have endeavoured with the utmoel 
anxiety to rectify the injustice of the public tri'^ 
bunals» especially in the provinces, which were 
in the habit of committing legal murders with a 
facility which could only be equalled by the im- | 
punity. Against the execrable tyranny of lettres i 
de cachet, by which he himself suffered more than 
once, he occasionally darted his very powerful i 
inuendos ; but, after all, nothing has dropped from 
him of a nature to lead his readers to suppose ) 
that he contemplated anything beyond a regula- 
tion of the monarchy, and an extinction of 
priestly influence; but certainly his day-dreams 
never went beyond the model of Great Britain* 
The same iMog cannot be exactly affirmed of | 
such of fais^ disdples as readied the period of 
the revolution, whose notions were evidently 
affected by a consideration of the rise of the 
United States ; but neither the one nor the other 
ever contemplated outrage, violence, or transfer 
of property. No matter what the religious i 
opinions of Voltaire were, he unifimxUy incuic^|»s 
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political moderation, religious tolerance, and 
general good will. It would be well if all de- 
vout people did the same. 

Looking, therefore, at the general labours of 
this premier genius of France for the benefit of 
his fellow creatures, he must at all events be re- 
garded as a bold, active, and able philanthropist, 
upon his otvn theory, even by those who in many 
respects disagree with it. It is a poor matter in 
abatement to allege the various discrepancies, 
inconsistencies, and apparent disingenuities that 
were forced upon him by the influence which he 
thwarted, and the tyranny which he undermined* 
It is very pleasant in the aiders and abettors of 
despots and inquisitors to require so high a de- 
gree of punctilious sincerity in those who oppose 
them.* The exercise of the natural rights of 

♦ What renders this demand still more amusing, is the 
silence these reasoners maintain themselves, and exact from 
others, on the subject of despotic or sacerdotal errors or crimi- 
nalities. A very laughable instance of this absurdity appears 
ia the Quarterly Review, in an article professing to be a 
review of the tragedy of Don Carlos by Lord John Russell. 
After treating tlie Whig Lord with the usual impartiality and 
(iaimess of a literary Tory vehicle, they find out tliat Don Car- 
los is not a fit subject for a tragedy — And why, gentle reader ? 
The reason is obvious, because it is built on the murder of a 
son by a legitimate monarch. Tliis is not absolutely said, in- 
deed, but it is clearly meant, it being part of the system of this 
Confederacy to screen the crimes of tyrants and of the high 
priesthood, and to debase the characters of all who resist them 
throughout all past as well as present time. Socrates has not 
been left unmolested, although embalmed in the general respect 
of upwards of 2000 years. The dictum of these literary bush.- 
fighters in regard to Tragedy, is, that it ought to have nothing to 
do with such extraordinary horrors. Admirable decision, in the 
face of the fact, that it is upon these grand exceptions the 
finest tragedy of all ages has been founded ! What does Milton 
mean by " Thebes' or Pelops' line ?*' or were the adventures of 
(Edipus, the mwders of Agamemnon, and of Clytemnestra, 
every-day transactions? Fie upon the radical Shakespear for 
painting the royal and extreme case of poor old Lear and hb 
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HMmkind is .first rendered dangerous; and theq 
unhappy necessity of avoiding the danger ist 
constituted a new cnme. If you pmist in de** 
liiF^ng your opinions to your fellow-cmtuies, 
you shall be fined, imprisoned, hanged, beheaded^ 
or burned ; and haying done so, you are the most 
dishonourable of human beings if you equivo- J 
cate in the slightest degree in order to escape i 
from such desirable penalties! 

Attend for instance to the particular situation of 
Voltaire. It is well observed by Condorcet, that 
if he had lived a few years earlier, the eminent 
services which . he has rendered mankind could 
not have been executed ; and that he, of all men, 
was best adapted to effect the greatest possible 
good in the relaxed yet still dangerous and equi- 
vocal times in which he arose. And why was he 
thus adapted? Because his spirit was Protean and 
ductile — ^because he could assume all shapes, 
practise every mode of warfare, and fly like a 
Fartbian, only the more effectually to wound. 
Had this not been the case, Voltaire would have 
been cut off long before he redressed the horrible 
treatment of the Calas family, and redeemed the 
memory of the religiously murdered head of it. 
As it was, he was twice imprisoned, once or twice \ 
obliged to fiy, and in constant danger of the most , 
hostile, proceedings and vindictive proseciitions. 
The magnanimity of incurring these risks, in 
order to open the eyes of mankind to the natnra 
of the pestilential sunerstition which was render* 
ing them the wolfish shedders of each others 



. two daughters ! This is exceedingly pleasant ; but possibly th w 
appi^ad forthoomiDg tragedies on ^murders of Peter III. 
Ivan, and Paul I., in abatement of the legUiintte glories of 
that centre of modem civiliastionh— Russia. But if such trage* 
dies were concocted, they would scarce^ affed the raigotng . 
inooatcb. Ls Tortile was a comedy. 
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blood, inhuman haters, persecutors, and slan- 
derers, is surely a very tolerable set-offagainst a 
little faltering* ai\d finesse, when such risks became 
imminent. But, such is the majesty of Truth, 
there is no pleading against her even in mitiga- 
tion, without a conscious abasement of spirit; for 
which reason no attempt shall be made here to 
deny that Voltaire occasionally stooped to ma- 
nagement unworthy of him, and played antics 
that are not to be defended, to remain within 
the nominal pale of a church which he detested 
and despised. Ilis character would have stood 
higher, had he exhibited less of this versatility; 
but still it must be conceded that the sacrifice of 
fortune, liberty, country, or life, is of a nature to 
shake the spirits of most men. Martyrdom is not 
the talent of all the world ; not to mention that it 
is only silly when its avoidance is more semce- 
able to a cause than its endurance. Still it is 
fully conceded, that Voltaire occasionally mas- 
queraded with too much facility ; and his ad- 
mirers are left to lament that, however mentally 
free, he after all exhibited something to prove that 
he had been educated by the Jesuits. 
. The only just and liberal mode of settling the 
merits and failings of Voltaire as a public cha- 
racter, was pointed out at the commencement of 
these observations. He is not to be judged from 
some abstract idea of perfection, but as a great 
man, who, although born in the most dissolute and 
corrupt capital in the world, and early introduced 
into its most seductive circles, dedicated himself 
to the Herculean and dangerous labour of attack- 
ing and disarming a noxious superstition, which 
for centuries has stood in the way of all human 
improvement, in every land in which it has been 
seated in the fulness of power. Regarded in this 
single point of view, he is to be esteemed a be- 
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n^utat to Ub own conntiy in pirticular^ mi tA 
hiflpan natue in general* That nosioiis mipe»* 
station he has bean a main caaae of disarming, 
for never con it be much more than John BmiTan 

has made it, even in France and with a Bourbon 
on its throne. We hesitate not to say, that the ■ 
man who so washed it out of the minds of the J 
large po})ulrition of his country that the faction 
intent on reviving it in its j)iisline leari'ulness 
have no alternative but to beo;in aoain, lias all 
but succeeded. Recommencement truly ! recom- 
mence where — at the revocation of the Edict of 
Nant2» or at the Bull IJmgmUus? This remark is 
not extended to religion generally, but to the old 
religion and theci-dieiMi^hienMihy of Franoe^with 
tb^ mMitfflw^Mt of annoyance and persecn* 
tiopp^ i Qf duulfiiMigicm, whether contemplated in 
ilMfca ' itf ow n e d majnty dispensing orders tocronelH I 
i«g mdnatchs, and brntalising and fleecing their 
subjects, or m tlie extreme ol Irish abasement,* a | 

"M ■■ » !■ ■ I 

y ^Ths pbrate^ Iri^ AbaaemeBty escapes with infioite relno? 
tince ; but what can be sdd of m body, the priesUy tad eo hqf , 
leaders of which deal in Hohenlohe awards and — to borrow a | 
phrase applied by the French wits to those of the Jansenists — > \ 
m garret vr\\mt\Q% ever] in ihe^o days ^ Hoaven knows, if t"he 
propnety of what is lermcd the eiTumcipationof the Irish Catho- 4 
lies, rested on no stronger grounds than their own progress in 
discretion, it would form the weakest of all causes. Happily, 
ft b founded on a ekim so lofty and immutable, as not to be 
t m> k < n »de»ep by the abwiidhiet of the daimaiits ; apdbythf 
lMt» that iba admliaioii of it is a gnat step to their removal. It it 
oseless to speculate on the respectability and good conduct of a 
bodyliketliti E!ii:llsl\('atholics,for the most part people of family i 
and propt It V J softened and sentimentalised by recollections of past 
^eatness and the merit of conscientious sacrifice. Look at the 
operation of the Catholic superstition upon the great majority of 
the people of eirery community, where it is rigidly and exclu- 
sively supported* Look at its effect in Spain^ and let us ask 
if a Spanish Voltaire had prepared the way for the downfal of 
^t oppressive and rancorous hierarchy, the blessing would not 
have been lelt at this moment? It is only aecessaiy to look 
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calm and enlightened lover of his species can 
form but one opinion — that it has uniformly op- 
posed itself to political freedom, and the progres- 
sive amelioration of the social state. It never 
had, — it never will have, more than one claim to 
consideration, and that is, when its own oppres- 
sion is re-acted on itself — its own maxims put into 
force. It is no nice estimation of the mode of 
attack and of the nature of the weapon — no ca- 
suistical refinement upon the exact point when 
discretion failed, when the argument was carried 
too far, and when the assailant ought to have 
paused, — which can rob Voltaire of the honest 
fame of having broken down, and for ever, the 
most baleful order of domination that ever exist- 
ed, and that by the arms of wit, reason, and ad- 
ventrous exposure alone. It must be something 
more than a few light-minded and fantastical in- 
consistences, which can erase the name of this 
man from the list of the benefactors to mankind. 

But great as are his claims on this score, they 
by no means form his only title to the gratitude of 
his fellow creatures. It is trite to observe, that 
books are useful in proportion as they are 
read ; and that the most able and elaborate pro- 
ductions, if only partially perused, must be com- 
paratively inefficient. The elegant and perspi- 
cuous style in which Voltaire conveyed his various 
information, the fascinating brilliancy of his 
allusion, the picquant attraction of his wit, and 
the easy flow of his narrative, made readers of 
everybody; and such is the spontaneous and na- 
tural order of his thoughts, that his prose is less 
injured by translation than that of any other 
author on record. Such have been the operation 

at the character and conduct of the common people of Spain, 
Portugal, Naples, &c. &c. to answer this question, even if a 
glance at Ireland would not go far to save all the trouble.— T. 
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of these charms, it would be di£BcnIt to say how- 
much his cotemporaries and posterity owe to the 

labours of Voltaue; for, setting aside his dilif^ent 
and never-neglected exposure of superstition and 
priestcraft and their historical train of horrors, 
he uniformly inculcates the finest lessons of hu- 
manity, and those improved views of the genuine 
nature of the social progress, which are now hap-^ 
Bily eatabiished beyond the power of Holy Al- 
liances to unsettle, if not to impede. Tt is as- 
serted, to be sure, and may be allowed, that the 
works of Voltaire, to which we more partien-* 
larly allude, convey no great depth of infonna* 
tion, upon points of mere erudition and closely 
elaborate research. So much- the better for hm 
purpose, for in that case they would not have 
moved the general mind, which was his useful 
and beneficial olnect. It must never be forgotten, 
that he wrote for every body ; and it would 
be immensely useful if other able men would do 
the same. A German taste exists at this time, 
w^hich affects an amazing contempt for writers 
whom all the world can understand, and conse- 
quently for Voltaire. The perfection of human 
genius in such estimation, is exhibited in the art 
of mjrstification. Common thoughts are borne 
idoft into the clouds, and we no longer know 
them for that which they were, and still less for 
atiy thing else ; and all this is played off with a 
gravity of pretension, which is quite edifying. 
These are not the levers by which society can be 
rectified or exalted, nor were they those of Vol- 
taire.* The cant of philanthropy is as despica- 
ble as any other cant; and mind must exercise 



* These flights resemble the voyages of the modern aeronauts, 
who ascend into the clouds amidst the gaze and expectation of 
multitudes, and as constantly reach earUi again with a similar 
pnyvoknig barrenness of result. 
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itself in various departments ; but the quiddities 
and conundrums of this class of writers, in com- 
parison with the effective and manly exertions of 
Voltaire, resemble the learned lucubrations of the 
schoolmen in opposition to the effective intellec- 
tuality of Bacon. 

The reader will perceive, that the foregoing 
review of the character of Voltaire is chiefly con- 
fined to a consideration of his claims as a man of 
social purpose, or, if it must be so, as a philoso- 
pher. As a man of genius and of literature, he 
has been so often and so ably estimated, it would 
be in vain to attempt novelty either of illustration 
or discovery. On the former point, the case is 
different : it is the practice of a powerful party 
to prate him down ; and, owing to mental cowar- 
dice, many who are too conscientious to join in 
the jargon, allow it to pass. Hence this brief 
rally, which is scarcely out of place in an intro- 
duction to the republication of a work so con- 
nected with the light in which he has here been 
chiefly considered. Upon that work a few very 
candid observations will now follow, and then this 
voluntary task will be ended. 

The Philosophical Dictionary is one of the 
most lively, amusing, and various books of fact 
and illustration now in existence ; comprising 
information adapted to every taste and line 
of study, delivered with the wit, animation, ease, 
and perspicuity, for which its gifted author was 
unrivalled. There is scarcely a topic which has 
instructed or amused the world of letters, which 
is not treated of ; nor any part of the varied 
shores which bound the ever-revolving tide of 
human opinion, left unexplored. It must no 
doubt be admitted, that the scriptural narra- 
tive, especially in relation to Jewish history and 
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wtiqvitieB^ is eanvassf^l with greit fifeedom; and 
wlMii 18 9tiU more diiagraeable to many grave aad 
iBspecAaVle pmofii* with octoasicmel eallies of 
wit suotd raillery, wbidu it ia to be i&md, w91 

not in their estimation be entirely atoned for by 
the air of deference and of extreme good man- 
ners with which they are usually concluded. 
But on the other hand it may be pleaded, that a 
great number of serious people deem the most 
important doctrines of religion unaffected by any 
allege^ jpresumed discrepancies in the above 
Delations ; and ibe iaet is unanswerable, that 
a still greater number of learned persona aie 
weU paid to reeoneile iJiem* What more need 
beeaid? It is good 4o imar all Mdiea. Itvillbe 
mm diffiMlt ig> aatiafy the ol^ectora to wk: 
it being imposttble <to say that there is none: but 
then it is of great logical capability, shuttingr 
up, like the plant in the seed, a complete set of 
premises and conclusious — the flash usually es- 
caping with the latter. This beinor the case, 
nothing in the world will be more easy than to 
turn them into syllogisms previous to reply ; by 
which expedient their fallacy will be the more 
seadily detected^ and the reasoning be xnade to 
Msome the decent solemnity, which is so he- 
doming in ciiminals on the point of execntion. 

Whiliher this advice be followed or no, it :is 
not nftoessary to lose some excettent oxe for a 
small portim of aUoy. We admire ihe4Mm, al- 
though it sometimes scorches, and pluck the 
rose which is surrounded by thorns. In a word, 
a strong conviction exists, that this very enter- 
taining and discursive work will be welcome to a 
great many people, — and who can please all ? 

It only remains to explain to the reader that 
the French edition of the Philosophical JDictioor 
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ary, from which this translation is made, is a faf 
more comprehensive collection than the one 
originally published under that name by Voltaire. 
It coutains not only that work, but the oomteotB of 
another publication^ .iCifdlifl ^ Questioas on the 
Encyclopedia A manuscript Dictionary 6&- ^ 
, ;|pitli6a|.^JIiW(tiQaMy of Qpmiea^t (Opinion jmut 

* We supply Extracts from the or^jioal Tntrod actions to 
these Works, in order to explain the 8pirit4l| IflMpt^ t^^Jf p^IO 
originally produced. ' ^ 

-^siracU jvim Introduction to the ^^Quuiumt on the 

I ** A few questions are all that is here proposed by some men 

of leti£jrSj^^ho_^iaye studied the Encycjlopedia, aud who seek 
only M wvfiSiilions; ihey declare thm|elves d<^^ not 
CeoMsn. They doubt more espedany of yihat iSb/^. wjaxiO^ 
tfaey respect what it is their duty to respect; and silbmH ^bw 
nmaoa m^iXk thinge above their ^reatOB, d'wMdk Htnan iat 
many. 

As most of the men of learning and talent, who so zealously 
contributed to the French Encyclopedia, are now engaged in per- 
fecting it,and adding to it severai volumes, and as in more than 
one country new editions of it are already commenced, we 
have thought it our doty to present to 41m temn of literature 
«a attempt at some acticlee .which hvn been entirely omitted 
in the great Dictionary^ or which will bear some adwioogy Or 
which, having been inserted by the hands of strangers, have 
not been treated in a manner consonant with the views of the 
Directors of this immense undertaking. 

**To them we dedicate our attempt; they can take and cor- 
rect, or leave the articles, as to them may seem good, in the 
large edition, which the booksellers of Paris are preparing. 
We oibr Iheni eiotic plaiits whiA will deserve aplaoe m their 
grand.coUeetion only, inasmodi es they shidl be cnltiwted by 
•iich bands, wbidi can alone bestow on them health and 
vigour.*' 

JtbiaiiteamU M lAe £oUection entUkd ^ A DkHkmary pf 

Opinion.** 

Quosoportetredargui; quiimiversas doniosnibvertuntfdocentet 
qua non oportet, turpis lucris gratid — * Whose mouths shall be 
stopped ; who subvert whole houses, teaching that which they 
ought not, for filthy lucrets sake/ — (P^ toTitus, chap. i.-v. Ill} 
^This Dictionaryis extracted fiN>m the most esteemed works 
wbich are not within the leadi of the gceat mass of sode^, 
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TAlphabet); the articles of M. Voltaire inserted 
ID the French Encyclopedia ; a few designed for 
the Dictionary of the French Academy ; and Ta- 
riotts minor pieces of a still more miscellaneous 
nature. Like all other Dictionaries of facts and 
opinions connected with the progress of know^ 
led^e, time had made some havoc with a portion 
of its contents. Several articles are superseded * 
by the extension of physical and economical 
science since they were written, as well as by in- 
creased information in every direction. I'hese 
necessary omissions are increased by leav- 
ing out a portion of disquisition which never 
could interest out of France, nor even in France 
any longer ; including remarks on very local and 
obsolete laws ; on minute peculiarities in the 
French language; and critical observations on 
the passing Drama> and on French Poetiy, which 
have been repeated from other sources almost to 
satiety. Some repetition also, for which the 
French Editors claim indulgence in a work thus 
got together, is carefully removed. Tliese, and a 
few kiudied reductions, respecting which there 
can be scarcely any difference of opinion, are , 
likely to reduce the original work of eight vo- 
lumes about a quarter ; by which reduction the 
Publishers will be enabled to complete the pre- | 
sent translation in five, or at most six volumes of 
an eaual size, one of which it is purposed to 
furnish every two months, until the version be 
completed. 

and if the author does not always mention the sources from 
which he has drawn his articles, as being well known to the 
learned, he will not be suspected of wishing to shine in bor- 
rowed plumes, since he keeps the secret of his own name, 
scoording to the aentenoe lo the Gospel— < Let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth/^' 
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A. 

The letter A has been accounted sacred in almost 
every nation, because it was the first letter. The Egyp- 
tians added this to their other numborless superstitions; 
lience it was that the Greeks of Alexandria called it 
hier' alpha; and as omega was the last of the letters, 
these words alpha and omega signified the beginning 
and the end of all things. This was the origin of the 
cabalistic art, and of more than one mysterious folly. 

The letters served as cyphers, and to express musical 
notes. Judge what an infinity of secret knowledge 
must thus have been produced. A, b, c, d, e, f, g, were 
the seven heavens ; the harmony of the celestial spheres 
was composed of the seven first letters ; and an acrostic 
accounted for everything among the ever-venerable 
Ancients, ' 

A, B, C, OE ALPHABET. 

Why has not the alphabet a name in any European 
language ? Alphabet signifies nothing more than Ay B, 
and A, B, signifies nothing, or but indicates two sounds, 
which two sounds have no relation to each other. 
Beta is not formed from alpha ; one is first, the other is,- 
second, and no one knows whv. 

How can it have happened that terms are still want- 
ing to express the portal of all the sciences? The 

VOL. I. B 
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knowledge of numbers, the art of numeration, is not 
called the one-two ; yet the first rudiment of the art of 
expressing our thoughts has QOt in all Europe obtained 
a proper designation. 

The alphabet is the first part of f^rammar; perhaps 
those who are acquainted with Arabic, of which I have 
not the slightest notion, can inform me whether that 
language, wliich is said to contain no fewer than eighty 
words to express a horse, has one which signihes the 
alphabet, 

I protest that I know no more of Chinese than of 
Arabic ; but I have read, in a small Chinese vocabu- 
lary, that this nation has always had two words to 
express the catalogue or list of the characters of its 
language ; one is ko-tou, the other hai-pien : we have - 
neither ko-tou nor hai-pien in our Occidental tongues. 
The Greeks, who were no more adroit than ourselves, also 
said alphabet. Seneca the philosopher used the Greek 
phrase to designate an old man who, like me, asks 
questions on grammar, calling him Skedon analphabetos* 
Now the Greeks had this same alphabet from the Phe- 
nicians — from that people called the lettered nation by 
the Hebrews themselves, when the latter, at so late a 
period, went to settle in their neighbourhood. 

It may well be supposed that the Phenicians, by 
communicating their characters to the Greeks, ren- 
dered them a great service in delivering them from 
the embarrassment occasioned by the Egyptian mode 
of writing taught them by Cecrops. The Phenicians, 
in the capacity of merchants, sought to make every- 
thing easy of comprehension ; while the Egyptians, in 
their capacity of interpreters of the Gods, strove to 
make everything difficult. 

I can imao^ine 1 hear a Phenician merchant landed 
m Achaia saying to a Greek correspondent, *' Our 
characters are not only easy to write, and communi- 
^ cate the thoughts as well as the sound of the voice ; 
they also express our respective debts. My al^h, 
which you choose to pronounce alpha, stands for an 
ounce of silver, beta for two ounces, tau for a hundred, 
Sigma for two hundred : I owe you two hundied ounces; 
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I pay you a <<w> and shall owe jou another tau; thus 
we shall soon make our reckoning/' 

It was most probably by mutual traffie, which admi- 
nistered tolheir wants, lhat society was first established 
among men; and it is necessary that those between 
whom commerce is carried on should understand one 
another. 

The Egyptians did not apply themselves to commerce 
until a very late period ; they had a horror of the sea ; 
it was their Typhon. The Tyrians, on the contrary, 
were navigators from time immemorial ; they brought 
together those nations which Nature had separated, and 
repaired those calamities into which the revolutions of 
the world frequently plunged a large portion of man- 
kind. The Greeks, in their turn, carried to other na- 
tions their commerce and their convenient alpliabet, 
which latter was altered a little, as the Greeks had 
altered that of the Tyrians. When their merchants, 
who were afterwards made demi-gods, went to Colchis 
to establish a trade in sheep-skins, — whence we have the 
fable of the golden Jieece, — they communicated their let- 
ters to the people of the country, who still retain them 
with some alteration. They have not adopted the al- 
phabet of the Turks, to whom they are at present sup- 
ject, but whose yoke, thanks to the Empress of Russia, 
1 hope they will throw off.* 

It is very likely (I do not say it is certain — God for- 
bid !) that neither Tyre nor Egypt, nor any other coun- 
try situated near the Mediterranean Sea, communicated 
its alphabet to the nations of Eastern Asia. If, for 
example, the Tyrians, or the Chaldeans who dwelt near 
the Euphrates, had communicated their method to the 
Chinese, some traces of it would have remained; we 
should have had the signs of the twenty-two, twenty- 
three, or twenty-four letters : whereas they have a sign 
for each word in their language ; and the number of their 
words, we are told, is eighty thousand. This method 
has nothini; in common with that of Tyre; it is seventy- 

* Times m altered: if is now to be bopccl tint tb^will 
throw off the yoke wHkoui the asBistanos of Rtittia.^Nota by 
Tramslator* 

b2 - 
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nine thousand nine hundred and seventy-six times more 
learned and more embarrassing than our own. Besides 
this prodigious difference, they write from the top to 
the bottom of the page; while the Tyrians and the 
Chaldeans wrote from right to left, and the Greeks, like 
ourselves, wrote from left to right. 

Examine the Tartar, the Hindoo, the Siamese, the 
Japanese characters ; you will not find the least resem- 
blance to the Greek or Phenician alphabet. 

Yet all these nations, and not these alone, but even 
the Hottentots and Caffres, pronounce the vowels and 
consonants nearly as we do, because the larynx in them 
is essentially the same as in us — -just as the throat of the 
rudest boor is made like that of the finest opera-singer, 
the difference, which makes of one a rough, discordant, 
insupportable bass, and of the other a voice sweeter 
. than the nightingale's, being imperceptible to the most 
acute anatomist ; or as the brain of a fool is for all the 
world like the brain of a great genius. 

When we said that the Tyrian merchants taught the 
Greeks their A, B, C, we did not pretend that they 
also taught them to speak. It is probable that ti^ 
Athenians already expressed themselves in a better 
• manner than the people of Lower Syria ; their throats 
were more flexible, and their words were a more hi^npy 
assemblage of vowels, consonants, and diphthongs. Tne 
language of the Phenician people was rude and gross, 
consisting of such words as Shasiroth, A$htwrotk, iSAa- 
haoth, Chamirmm, Chotiketf Thopheth, &c. — enough to 
terrify a songstress from the opera of Naples. Suppose 
that the Romans of the present day had retained the 
ancient Etrurian alphabet, and some Dutch traders 
brought them that which they now use ; the Romans 
would do very well to receive their characters, but it is 
not at all likely that they would speak the Batavian 
language. Just so would the people of Athens deal 
wiA the sailors of Capthor, who had come from Tyre or 
Berith; they would adopt their alphabet as being bettor 
than that of Misraim or Egypt, but would reject their 
speech. 

Philosophically speaking, and setting aside all. infer* 
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ences to be drawn from the Holy Scriptures, which 
certainly are not here the subject of discussion, — is not 
the primitive language a truly laughable chimera ? 

What would be thought of a man who should seek to 
discover what had been the primitive cry of all ani- 
mals ; and how it happens that, after a series of ages, 
sheep bleat, cats mew, doves coo, linnets whistle ? 
They understand one another perfectly in their respec- 
tive idioms, and much better than we do. Every 
species has its language; that of the Esquimaux was 
never that of Peru : there has no more been a primitive 
language, or a primitive alphabet, than there have beeu 
primitive oaks or primitive grass. 

Several Rabbis assert that the Samaritan was the 
original tongue ; other persons say that it was that of 
Lower Brittany : — we may surely, without offending 
either the people of Brittany or those of Samaria, admit 
no original tongue. 

May we not also, without offending any one, sup- 
pose that the alphabet originated in cries and exclama- 
tions? Infants of themselves articulate one sound 
when an object catches their attention, another when 
they laugh, and a third when they are whipped — which 
they ought not to be. 

As for the two little boys whom the Egyptian king 
Psammeticus (which, by the by, is not an Egyptian 
word) brought up, in order to know what was the primi- 
tive language, it seems hardly possible that they should 
both have cried bee bee when they wanted their breakfast. 

From exclamations formed by vowels — as natural to 
children as croaking is to frogs — the transition to a 
complete alphabet is not so great as it may be thought. 
A mother must always have said to her child the equi- 
valent of come, go, take, leave, hush ! &c. These words 
represent nothing; they describe nothing; but a ges- 
ture makes them intelligible. 

From these shapeless rudiments we have, it is true, 
an immense distance to travel before we arrive at syn- 
tax. It is almost terrifying to contemplate that from 
the simple word come, we have arrived at such sen- 
tences as the following : — Mother, I should have come 
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miih pkature, and dumtd hme cbeifed your commandtf 
tohkh are ever dear to me, if I had not, when running 
towards you, fatten haekwardi, whkh corned a thom to 
run info my left leg. 

It appears to my astonislied imaginatioii that it nrast 
hare required ages to adjust this sentence^ and ages 
more to put it into langua^^e. Here we migbt tell or 
endearour to tell the reader how such words are ex- 
pressed and pronounced in every language of the earth, 
ZB father, mother, land, water, day, night, eating, drink* 
ing, &c. but we must, as much as possible^ avoid ap- 
pearing ridiculous. 

The alphabetical characters denoting at once the 
Jiames of things, their number, and the dates of events, 
the ideas of men soon became mysteries even to those 
who had invented the signs. The Chaldeans, the Syrians, 
and the Egyptians, attributed something divine to the 
combination of the letters and the maimer of pro* 
nouncing them. They believed that names had a rorce 
-«-a Tirtue, independently of the things which they re- 
presented ; they went so ftr as to pretend that the word 
vriiidh signified power was powerful in itself, that which 
expressed an ong^ was angelic, and that which gave 
the idea of Cod was dimne. The science of numbers 
naturally became a part of necromancy, and no magi- 
cal operation could be performed without the letters of 
the alphabet* 

Thus the clue to all knowledge led to every error. 
The Magi of every eountry used it to conduct them- 
selves into the labyrinth which they had constructed, 
and which the rest of mankind were not permitted to 
enter. The manner of pronouncing vowels and conso- 
nants became the most profound of mysteries, and often 
the most terrible. There was, among the Syrians 
and Egyptians, a manner of pronouncing Jehovah, 
which would cause a man to fall down dead. 

St. Clement of Alexandria relates that Moses killed 
a king of Egypt on the spot by sounding this name in 
his ear, after which he brought him to life again by pro- 
nouncing the same word. St. Clement is very exact ; 
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he cites his author, the learned Artapamt, Who can 
impeadb the testimony of Art^pmm 9 

Nothing tended more to retard the progress of 1$ft 
hunian mind than this profoundf science of emnr^d^ 
sprung up among the Asiatics mth the origin of truth. 
The Qiii^se vatf h^talked by Tery art which 
diGwd have etilightened it. Of this we have great 
exaniplci hi ;Origen, Clement of Alexandria, Tertul-' 
liiaik, &C.1&C. 

Origen, in particular, expiressly says,* If, when in- 
voking God, or swearing by him, you call him the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, you will, by these words, 
dd'lhings the iiuture and force of which are such that 
the evil spirits submit to those who pronounce them ; 
hut if you call him by another r/ome, as God of tJie 
roaring sea, &c. no effect will be produced. The name 
of Israel rendered in Greek will work nothing ; but 
pronounce it in Hebrew with the other words required^ 
and you will effect the conjuration." 

The same Origen has these remarkable words :— 
" There are names which are powerful from their own 
nature. Such arc those used by the Sages of Egypt, 
the Magi of Persia, and the Brahmins of India. What 
is called jnagic is not a vain and chimerical art, as the 
Stoics and Epicureans pretend. The names Sabaoth 
and Adonai were not made for created beings, but be- 
long to a mysterious theology which has reference to 
the creator; hence the virtue of these names when they 
are arranged and pronounced according to rule/' &c. 

It was by pronouncing letters according to the ma- 
gical method, that the moon was made to (iesccnd to 
the earth. Virgil must be ])ardoned for havinLC faith in 
this nonsense, and speaking of it seriously in liis ^eighth 
eclogue : — ' ' 

Carmina de ccelo possunt cleducere lunam, "vm <- 

Pale FbcebCy drawo by verse, from heav'n descends. 

Dry den's f lrg il. 

In short, the alphabet was the origin of all man's' 

know! od ire, ruid of all his errors. 



* Origen against Celsus — No. 202. 
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The word abbe^ let it be remembered, signifies father* 
If you become.one, you render a service to the state;* 
you doubtless perform the best work that a man can 
perform ; you give birth to a thinking being: in this 
action there is something divine. But if you are only ! 
Monsieur Vahhe, because you have had your head shaved, 
wear a small collar, and a short cloak, and are waiting 
for a fat benefice, you do not deserve the name of abhl* 

The ancient monks gave this name to the superior 
whom they elected; the aJbhe was their spiritual father. 
What diiferent things do the same words signify at 
different times ! The spiritual abb^ was once a poor 
man at the head of others equally poor ; but the poor 
spiritual fathers have since had incomes of two hun- 
dred or four hundred thousand livres, and there are 
poor spiritual fathers in Germany who have a regiment 
of guards. 

' A poor man, making a vow of poverty, and in 
consequence becoming a sovereign! Truly, this is 
intolerable. The laws exclaim against such an abuse ; 
Religion is indignant at it ; and the really poor, who 
want food and clothing, appeal to heaven against 
Momieur Vabbe. 

But I hear the abbes of Italy, Germany, Flanders, 
Burgundy, ask, Why are not we to accumulate 
wealth and honours ? Why are we not to become 
princes ? The bishops are, who were originally poor 
like us ; they have enriched and elevated themselves ; 
one of them has become superior even to kings ; let 
us imitate them as far as we are able.'' 

Gentlemen, you are right. Invade the land ; it be- 
longs to him whose strength or skill obtains possession 
of it. You have made ample use of the times of igno- 
rance, superstition, and infatuation, to strip us of our 
inheritances and trample us under your feet, that you 

♦ As Moliere's Sganarelle observes — Nous avons change iotU 
ceia. Vide Malthus and others.— Tkanblator. 
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might fatten oh the substance of the unfortunate. ^ 
Tremble, for fear that the day of reason will arrire!* 

ABBEY— ABBOT. 

SECTION I. 

An abbey is a religious community governed by an 
abbot or an abbess. 

This word abbot, — abbas in Latin and Greek, abba in 
Chaldee and Syriac, — came from the Hebrew a6, mean- 
ing father. The Jewish doctors took this title through 
pride ; therefore Jesus said to his disciples^f Call 
no one your fieither upon the earth, for one is your fa- 
ther who is in heaven/' 

Although St. Jerome I was much enraged against 
the monks of his time, who, in spite of our Lord's comp> 
mand, gave or received the title of abbot, the sixth 
council of Paris || decided, that if abbots are spiritual 
fathers and beget spiritual sons for the Lord^ it is with 
reason that they are called abbots. 

According to this decree, if any one deserved this 
appellation^ it belonged most assuredly to St. Benedict, 
who, in the year 529, founded on Mount Cassino in 
the kingdom of Naples, that society so eminent for 
wisdom and discretion, and so grave in their speech 
and in their style. These are the terms used by Pope 
St Gregory,§ who does not fail to mention the singu- 
lar privilege which it pleased God to grant to this holy 
founder — ^that all Benedictines who die on Mount Cas- 
nno are saved. It is not, then, surplrising that these 
monks reckon sixteen thousand canonized saints of 
their order. The Benedictine sisters even assert, that 
they are warned of their approaching dissolution by 
some nocturnal noise, which they call the knocks of, St. 
Benedict, 

It may well be supposed that this holy abbot did not 

* Messieurs let «66e« despised this and every other wsniuis^ 
yet the dav of reason arrived. — Translator. 
^ "f* Matthew, chap, xxiii, verse 9. 

X Book 2, on the Epistle to the Galatians; 

11 Book 1, chap. 37. 

\ Dialogues^ Book 2, chap* 8* 

B 3 
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forget himself when be^ghig the salvation of his disci- 
ples. Accor(lin<2;ly, on ihe 21st of March, 543, the eve 
of Passion-Sunday, which was the day of his death, 
two monks, one of them in the monastery, the other at 
a distance from it, had the same vision. They saw a 
long road covered with carpets and lighted by an infi- 
nite number of torches, extending eastward from the 
monastery to heaven. A venerable personage appeared, 
and asked them for whom this road was made. They 
said, they did not know. It is that, rejoined he, by 
which Benedict, the well-beloved of God, has ascended 
into heaven. 

An order in which salvation was so well secured, 
soon extended itself into other states, whose sovereigns 
allowed themselves to be persuaded* that, to be sure 
of a place in Paradise, it was only necessary to make 
themselves a friend in it, and that by donations to the 
churches they might atone for the most crying injustices 
and the most enormous crimes. 

Confining ourselves to France, we read in the Ex- 
ploits of King Dagobert (Gestes du Roi Dagobert) the; 
founder of the abbey of St. Denis near Pans,t that 
this prince, after his death, was condemned by the 
judgment of God, and that a hermit named John, who 
dwelt on the coast of Italy, saw his soul chained in a 
boat and beaten by devils, who were taking him towards 
Sicily to throw him into the fiery mouth of Etna ; but 
that, all at once, St. Denis appeared on a luminous 
globe, preceded by thunder and lightning, and, having 
put the evil spirits to flight and rescued the poor soul 
tiom the clutches of the most cruel, bore it to heaven 
in triumph. 

Charles Martel, on the contrary, was damned, body 
and soul, for having rewarded his captains by giving 
them abbeys. These, though laymen, bore the title of 
abbot, as married women have since borne that of ab- 
bess , and had convents of females. A holy bishop of 
Lyons, named Eucher, being at prayer, had the follow* 



* Mezerai, vol. 1, fagt 225* 
t Chap. 47. 
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ing vision: lie dioiig^ttiilt^^ 
into wbmlie •amr'Cliil^J^ who, th^ tti^ipl 
infonned hkii»~ 1^ ^)e<i|^<fa^K^nined to everla^UMf 
iantet % liie samtS'^lvkose chw^db8^1ie.had despoilw 
St. EuclMr wrote an account of Ai» ra?6lation to Bonn 
te^ bishop of Mayence, and to Fidmd^ grand-chap* 
lain to Pepin4e-brefy praying thiem'to open the tomb 
of Charles Martel and see if his body imi^^^Aia«».^l^ 
tomb waft opened; the interior of it bore maflf8/4|f fire, 
but nothing wasfotiiid in it ejccept a ^eat serpent 
which issu^ forth with a cload pf offenare smdtt. 

Bcini&ce* was so kind as to write y^ ^^^BOtA/^^iiml 
aiMits^ XSarhimnt att liMser-pastioaiirs idame to ih^ 
damnation -i^^pp Mieri and when, in 859,^ Louis of 
Qi^romny si^iiii the bishops 

of the assembly of Cr6ci remik^dM him^^a letttt^ of att 
the particnlars of this terrible story, adding thai^ ^tibey 
had them from aged men, on whose word they oouli 
rely, and who had been eye-witnesses of the whole. 

St^ Bernard, first abbc^ of ClaitvauXy in 11 15, had 
likewbe had it revealed to him that all Krho received the 
mbnartic luJUt from his hand should be saved* Never- 
theless, Pope Urban IL, having, in » bull^dated 10d2, 
giveitib t^ abbey of Mount CiisilnWtlii^ title of cftief 
of aU imhuuteries, becamte flrom'^at spot the venerable 
religion of the monastic order had flowed from the bosom 
of Benedict as from a celestial spring, the emperor 
Lothario confirmed this prerogative by a charter of the 
year 1 137, which gave to tjie monastery of Mount Cas- 
sino the pre-eminence in power and glory over all the 
monasteries which were or might be founded throughout 
the world, iind called upon all the abbots and monks m 
Christendom to honour and reverence it. 

Paschal II. in a bull of the year 1113, addressed to 
the abbot of Mount Cassino, ex})resses himself thus: — 
" We decree that you, as likewise all your successors, 
shall, as being superior to all abbots, be allowed to sit 
in evei*y assembly of bishops or princes ; and that in 
all judgments you shall give your opinion before any 



* Mexerai, voU 1, pige 352. - 
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Other of your order." The abbot of Cluni having also 
dared to call himself the abbot of abbots^ thv Pope's 
chancellor decided, in a council held at Rome in 1116, 
that this distinction belonged to the abbot of Mount 
Cassino ; he of Cluni contented himself with the title 
of cardinal abbot, which he afterwards obtained from 
Calixtus II. and which the abbot of The Trinity of Ven- 
d6me and some others have since assumed. 

Pope John XX. in 1326, granted to the abbot of 
Mount Cassino the title of Bishop, and he continued to 
discharge the episcopal functions until 1367; but 
Urban V. having then thought proper to deprive him of 
that dignity, he now simply entitles ]\\ms^\i Patriarch 
of tlie holy religion, Abbot of the holy monastery of 
Mount Cassino, Chancellor and Grand Chaplain of the 
Holy Roman Empire, Abbot of Abbots, Chief of the Be- 
nedictine Hierarchy y Chancellor Collateral of the Kingdom " 
of Sicily, Count and Governor of the Campagna and of 
the maritime province. Prince of Peace. 

He lives, with a part of his officers, at San-Germano, 
a little town at the foot of Mount Cassino, in a spacious 
house, where all passengers, from the Pope down to the 
meanest beggar, are received, lodged, fed, and treated 
according to their rank. The abbot each day visits all 
his guests, who sometimes amount to three hundred. 
In 1538, St. Ignatius shared his hospitality, but he was 
lodged in a house on Mount Cassino, six hundred paces 
west of the abbey. There he composed his celebrated 
Institute; whence a Dominican, in a work entitled The 
Turtle-dove of the Soul, says, " Ignatius dwelt for twelve 
months on this mountain of contemplation, and like 
another Moses, framed those second tables of religious 
law which are inferior in nothing to the first." * 

Truly, this founder of the Jesuits was not received 
by the Benedictines with that complaisance which St. 
Benedict, on his arrival at Mount Cassino, had found 
in St. Martin the hermit, who gave up to him the place 
in his possession, and retired to Mount Marsica, near 
Carniola. On the contrary, the Benedictine Ambrose 
Cajeta, in a voluminous work written for the purpose. 
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has endeayoured to trace tbe origin of ihe Jesuit^ to, the 
order of St. Benedict. . ' . , 

^ The, laxity of maiuiers which ha» always prevailed'ili. 
die worldy even among, the clergy , induced St. Basils 
so, early as the fourth century, to . adopt the idea of 
assembling in. one opmmimity the solitaries who had 
fled ipto desarts to follow the law : buit, as will, foe else- 
where seen, e^en the regulars have not alwi^ ibtoen 
regular. As for the secular clergy, let us see what St. 
Cyprian* says of them, even from the third century^ 
Many bishops, instead of exhorting and- settinff 'an 
example to others, neglected the affairs of (jod, busied 
themselves with temporal concerns, quitted their pulpits, 
abandoned their flocks, and travelled in other provinces 
in order to attend furs and enrich themselves by traffic ; 
they succoured not their brethren wnoiltnffe dying of 
hunger ; they sought only to amass heaps of titioney, to 
gain possession of lands by unjust artifices, and to make 
immense profits by usury.*' . 

Charlcmacrne, in a digest of what he intended to pro- 
pose to the parliament of 81 1 , thus expresses himself: — 
" We wish to know the duties of ecclesiastics, in order 
that we may not ask of them what they are not permitted 
to give, and that they may not demand of us what we 
oii^^ht not to gTant. We beg of them to explain to us 
clearly what they call (lultt'mg the icorld, and by what 
those who (piit il may he distinguished tVum those who 
remain in it; — if it is only by their not bearing arms and 
not being married in })ublic; — if that man has quitted the 
world who continues to add to his possessions by means 
of every sort, pr(>aching Paradise and threatening with 
danmation ; employing the name of God or of some 
saint to persuade the simple to strip themselves of their 
property, thus entailing want u})()n their lawful heirs, 
who therefore think themselves justified in connnitting 
theft and pillage; — if to quit the world is, to carry the 
. passion of covetousness to such a length as to bribe 
false witnesses in order to obtain what belongs to ano- 
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tfaer^ and to seek out judges who are cruel^ interested^ 
and without the fear of God *' 

To conclude — we may judge of the morals of the 
regular clergy from a harangue delivered in 1493, in 
which the abb6 Tritkne said to his brethren, You 
abbes, who are ignorant and hostile to the knowledge 
of salvation ; who pass your days in shameless pleasures, 
in drinking and gaming; vfbo fix your affections on the 
things of this life; — what answer will you make to God 
and to your founder St. Benedict?" 

The same abb6 nevertheless asserted, that one-third 
of aU the property of Christians belonged of right* to 
the order of St. Benedict ; and that if they had it not^ 
it was because they had been robbed of it. They are 
so poor at present,** added he, that their revenues do 
not amount to more than a hundred millions of loois* 
d*ors/' Trit^me does not tell us to whom the other two 
thirds belong; but as in his time there were only fif^teen 
dliousand abbeys of Benedictines, besides the small con* 
vents of the same order, while in ihe seventeenth cen- 
tury their number had increased to thirty ^seven thou- 
sandy it is clear, by the rule of proportion, that thiaholy 
order ought now to possess five-sixths of the property 
in Christendom^ but for the fatal progress of heresy 
during the latter ages. 

In addition to ail other misfortunes, smce the Con* 
cordat was signed in 1515, between Leo X. and Fran- 
cis I., the King of France nominating to nearly all ihe 
abbeys in his kin|:^dom, most of them have been given 
to seculars with shaven crowns. It was in consequence 
of this custom being but little known in England, that 
Dr. Gregory said pleasantly to the abb6 Galiois, wh<Mtt 
he took for a Benedietine^f The good father imagines 
that we have returned to those fabulous times when a 
monk was permitted to say what he pleased." 

SECTION II. 

Those who fly from the world aie wise ; those who 

• Fra. Ptolo—TVoW <fe» Binifices, pag« 3K 
f PhilMophical Thnsactions. 
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devote themselves to God are to be respected. Per*^ 
haps time has cornipted so holy an insTitution. 

To the Jewish tiiei'a})eiits succeeded the Ee^yptiail 
monks — idiotoi, vionoi — idiot then signifying (^nly soli" 
tary. They soon formed themselves into bodies and 
became the opposite of solitaries. Each society of 
monks elected its superior; for, in the early ap^es of the 
church, everything was done hy the plurality of voices. 
Men souo^ht to regain the primitive liberty of human 
nature, by escaping through piety from the tunuilt and 
slavery insepara])ly attendant on great empires. Every 
society of monks chose its father — its abba — its abbot, 
although it is said in tlie Gospel, call no man your 
father.^' 

Neither abbots nor monks were priests in the early 
ages ; they went in troops to hear mass at the nearest 
village : their numbers, in time, became considerable : 
it is said that there were upwards of fifty thousand 
monks in Egypt. 

St. Basil, who was first a monk and afterwards bishop 
of Cesarca and Cappadocia, composed a code for all 
the monks of the fourth century. This rule of St. 
Basil's was received in the East and in the West ; no 
monks were known but those of St. Basil ; they were 
rich, took part in all public afiairs, and contributed to 
the revolutions of empires. 

No order but this w^as known until, in the sixth cen- 
tury, St. Benedict established a new power on Mount 
Cassino. St. Gregory the Great assures us, in his 
Dialogues,* that God granted him a special privilege, 
by which all the Benedictines who should die on Mount 
Cassino were to be saved. Consequently, Pope Urban 
II. in a bull of the year 1092, declared the abbot of 
Mount Cassino chief of all the ab{)eys in the world. 
Paschal II. gave him the title of Jbbot of Abbots, Pa- 
triarch of the Holy Religion, Chancellor Collateral of the 
Kingdom of Sicily, Count and Governor of the Cam' 
pagna, Prince of Peace, &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. All these 
titles would avail but little were t^]r j|u>t supported by 
kamnie riches* ' - - ; 

I mta aiii m mm mm ■ ■ ■ii. , ■ ■ i n 

* Book ii^ chap. 8. 
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Not long ago I received a letter from one of my 
German correspondents, which began with these words:' 
— " The abbots, princes of Kempten, Elvengen, Eudes- 
tet, Musbach, Berghsgaden, Vissemburg, Pram, Stablo^ 
and Corvey, and the other abbots who are not princes, 
enjoy together a revenue of about nine hundred thou- 
sand florins, or two millions and fifty thousand French 
livres of the present currency. Whence I conclude, 
that Jesus Christ's circumstances were not auite 8o 
easy as theirs." I replied, ^* Sir, you mustconmss that 
the French are more pious than the Germans, in the 
proportion of 4^ to unity ; for our consistorial bene- 
fices alone, that is, those which pay annats to the 
Pope, produce a revenue of nine millions ; and two 
millions fifty thousand liv res are to nine millions as 1 is 
to 4^. Whence I conclude, that your abbots are not 
sufficiently rich, and that they ought to have ten times 
more. I have the honour to be, &c." He answered 
me by the following short letter : — Dear Sir, I do 
not' understand you. You, doubtless, feel with me, 
that nine millions of your money are rather too much 
for those who have made a vow of poverty ; yet you 
wish that they had ninety. I beg you will explain this 
enigma." I had the honour of immediately replying : 
— Dear Sir, there was once a young man to whom it 
was proposed to marry a woman of sixty, who would 
leave him all her property; he answered, that she was 
not old enough. '—The German understood my enigma. 

The reader must be informed that, in 1575,* it was 
proposed in a council of Henry III. king of France, to ' 
erect all the abbeys of monks into secular common* 
dams, and to give them to the officers of his court and 
his. army ; but this monarch happening afterwards to 
be excommunicated and assassinated, the project was 
of course not carried into effect. 

In 1750, Count d'Argenson, minister of war, wished 
to raise pensions from the benefices for chevaliers of the 
military order of St. Louis : nothing could be. more 
simple, more just, more useful ; but his efforts were 
fruitless. Yet the princess of Conti had had an abbey 

* Chopia— i>« iSacra PolUia, Book 6. 
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under Lewis XIV« ; and even before his reign seculars 
possessed benefices : the Duke de SuUi had ai^ abbej^^ 
although he was a Hugonot. 

The father of Hugh Capet was rich only by his ahr- 
b^ys,. and. was called Hugh the Abbots Abbeys were 
given to queens to furnish them with pin-money. 
Ogine, mother of Louis d'Outremer, left her sonbecause 
he had taken from her the abbey .of St«. Mary pf Laon, 
and given it to his wife Gerberge. 
• .Thus we haye examples of everything. £ach one 
strives to make customs, innovations, laws, — whether 
old or new, abrogated, revived,, ot mitigated,--Kdiarters,. 
\\ hether real or supposed^the pasl, the preseut^and the. 
future, alike subservient to the grand end of obts^ning 
the- good things of this world ; yet it is al^^AFiig^^Sv^^^ 
gretLter glory of God. . ' '^.i 

ABLE— ABILITY. 

Able. — An adjectifve term, which, like ahnost all 
others, has different acceptations as -it is differently 
employed. ... ... 

In general it signifies more than capable^ more than. 
well'informed, whether applied to an artist, a genejral, 
a man of learning, or a judge. A man may have read, 
all that has been written on war, and may have seenit, 
without being able to conduct a war: he may be capable 
of commandmg ; but to acquire the name of an able 
general, he must command more than once with success. 
•A judge may know all the laws, without being able to 
apply them. . A learned man may not be. able either 
to write or to teach. An able man, then, is ,he who 
inokei a great %tte of what he knowe* A capable man 
ccmdoathing; an afrle one doe» it. This word cannot 
be applied to ^orts of pure genius : we do not say, an 
able poet, an able orator ; or if we sometimes say so of 
im orator, it is when he has ably, dexterously, treated a. 
thorny subject. 

; Bossuet, for example, having, in his funeral oration 
over the, Great Conde, to treat of his civil wars, ^says, 
that there is a penitence as glorious as innocence itself. 
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He manages this point a6^; of the rest he speaks widi 

We say, an able historian; meaning, one who has 
drawn his materials from good sources, compared dif- 
ferent relations, and judged soundly of them;— 006^ In- 
dbcnrt, who has taken great pains. If he has, moreovet , 
the gift of narrating with suitable eloquence, he is more 
than able, he is a greai historian, like Titus Linus» De 
Thou, &c. 

The word able is applicable to those arts which exer- 
cise at once the mind and the hand, as painting and 
sculpture. We say of a painter or sculptor, heUm 
abU ariiiif because these arts require a long novitiate ; 
whereas, a man becomes a poet nearly all at once, like 
Virgil, Ovid, &c. or may even be an orator with very 
little study, as several preachers have been. 

Why do we nevertheless say, an able preacher ? It 
is because more attention is then paid to art than to 
eloquence, which is no great eulogium. We do not 
say of the sublime Bossuet, he woi an able maker of 
funeral cral^km. A mere player of an instrument is 
abh$ a composer must be more than able; he must 
have genius. The workman executes deoerlff what the 
man of taste has designed ably. 

An able man in public affairs is well-informed, pru- 
dent and active ; if he wants either of these three qua- 
lifications, he is not able. 

The term an able courtier implies blame rather than 
prabe, since it too often means an able Jlaiierer ; it 
may also be used to designate simply a clever man, 
who is neither very good nor very wicked. The fox 
who, when questioned by the lion respecting the odour ' 
of his palace, replied, that he had taken cold, was an 
oMe courtier; the fox who, to revenge himself on the 
wolf, recommended to the old lion the skin of a wolf 
newly flayed, to Imp His Majesty wmn, was something 
more than able. 

We shall not here discuss those points of our subject 
which belong more particularly to morality, as the 
danger of wishing to be too able, the risks iriiich an 
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able woman runs when she wishes to govern the affairs 
of her household without advice, <li:c. We are afraid 
of swelling this Dictionary* with useless declamations. 
Tliey, who preside over this great and important work, 
must treat at length those articles relating to the arts 
and sciences which interest the pulilic, while those to 
whom they entrust little articles of literatiure ^uisthave 
the merit of being brief. 

Ability. — This word is to capacity what able is to 
capable. — Ability in a science, in an art, in conduct. 

We express an acquired quality by saying, he has 
ability— m\ actipn, hy ASijringy he conducts tliat.€fakr 
with ability. 

Ably has the same acceptations; — he works, he 
plays, he teaches ably. He has ably *'**T<ia|gH thnt 
diiiiculty. 

ABRAHAM. 

SECTION I. 

• 

We must say nothing of what is drviue in Abraham^ 
-since the Scriptures have said all. We must not even 
touch» except Mrith a respectful hand, that which be- 
longs to the profane — ^that which appertains to geo- 
graphjy the order of time, manners, and customs; for 
Siese, being connected with sacred history, are so 
many streams which preserve something of the divinitj 
of their source. 

Abraham, though born near the Euphrates, makes 
a gpreat epoch with the Western nations, yet makes 
none with. the Orientals, who, nevertheless, respect 
him as much as we do. The Mahometans have no 
certain chronology before their Hegira. 

The science of time,, totally lost in those coantries 
which were Ae scene of great events, has re-a^^peazed 
in die regions of the West, where those events were 
unknown. We dispute about everything that was 
done on die banks of the Euphn^s; the Jordan, mi 
the Nile, while they who are masters of the NUe, die 
Jordan, and the Euphrates, enjoy without disputing. 

* Ths MneyekptHog for which tbif srtide w«t«oaipMed. 
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Sarah in Egypt, " It Bhall come to pass, wheni the 
Egyptians shall see thee, that they shall say. This is 
his wife ; and they will kill me, but they will save 
thee alire. Say, I pray thee, thou art my sister, that 
it may he well with me for thy sake." She was then 
only sixty-five ; since she had, twenty-five years after- 
wards, the king of Gerar for a lover, it is not surpris- 
ing tluit, when twenty-five years younger, she had 
kindled some passion in Pharaoh of Egypt. Indeed 
she was taken away by him in the same manner as 
she was afterwards taken by Abimelech, the king of 
Gerar, in the desert. 

Abraham received presents at the court of Pharaoh 
of many sheep, and oxen, and he-asses, and men- 
servants, and maid-servants, and she-asses, and ca- 
mels,'' These presents, which were considerable, 
prove that the Phmohs had already become very great 
kings; the country of Egypt must therefore have been 
very populous, ^ut to make the country inhabitable 
and to build towns, it must have cost immense labour. 
It was necessary to construct canals for the purpose of 
draining ofiT the waters of the Nile, which overflowed 
Egypt during four or five months of each year, and 
stagnated on the soil. It was also necessary to raise 
the town at least twenty feet above these canals. 
Works so considerable seem to have required thou- 
sands of ages. 

There were only about four hundred vears betwixt 
the Dduge and the period at which we nx Abraham's 
journey into Egypt. The Egyptians must have been 
very ingenious and indefatigably laborious, since, in 
so short a time, th^ invented all the arts and sciences, 
set bounds to the mle, and changed the whole face of 
the country. Probably they had already built some of 
the great pyramids ; for we see that the art of embalm- 
ing the dead was in a short time afterwards brought to 
perfection ; and the pyramids were only the tombs in 
which the bodies of their princes were deposited with 
the most august ceremonies. 

This opinion of the great antiquity of the pyramids 
receives additional countenance from the fact, that three 
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hundred years earlier, or but one hundred years after 
the Hebrew epoch of the Deluge of Noah, the Asiatics 
had built, in the plain of Sennaar, a tower whidi was to 
reach to heaven. St. Jerome, in his commentary on 
Isaiah, says that this tower was already four thousand 
paces high, when God came down to stop the progress 
ofl}iework. 

Let us suppose each pace to be two feet and a half ; 
four thousand paces, then, are ten thousand feet; 
consequently the Tower of Babel was twenty times as 
high as the pyramids of Egypt, which are only about 
fiye hundred feet. But what a prodigious quantity of 
instruments must have been requisite to raise such an 
edifice I All the arts must hare concurred in forward- 
ing the work. Whence commentators conclude, that 
men of tiiose times were incomparably larger, stronger, 
and more industrious, than those of modern nations. 

So much may be remarked ^tfa respect to Abra- 
ham, as relating to the arts and sciences. 

With regard to his person, it is most Khely that he 
was a man of considerable importance. The Chal- 
deans and the Persians each claim htm as their own. 
The ancient religion of the Ma^has, from time imme-. 
morial, been called Kish Ibrahun, Wht Ibrahim; and 
it is agreed that the word litrdbim is precisely the same 
with Jbraham^ nothing being more common amongst 
the Asiatics, who rarely write the vowels, than to 
change the unto a or the a into i in pronunciation. 

It has even been asserted that Abraham was the 
Brama of the Indians, and that their notions were 
adopted by the people of the countries near the Eu- 
phrates, who traded with India from time immemorial. 

The Arabs regarded him as the founder of Mecca. 
Mahomet, in his Koran, always viewed in him the 
most respectable of his predecessors. Ip his third 
sura or chapter, he speaks of him thus : — " Abraham 
was neither Jew nor Christian ; he was an orthodox 
Mussulman ; he was not of the number of those who 
imagine that God has colleagues." -^WV 

TTie temerity of the human understanding has even 
gone so far as to imagine that the Jews did not call 
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themselves the descendants of Abraham until a very 
late period, when they had at last established them- 
selves in Palestine. They were strangers, hated and 
despised by their neighbours. They wishedi say some, 
to relieve themselves by passing for descendants of 
that Abraham who was so much reverenced in a great 
part of Asia. The faith which we owe to the sacred 
books of the Jews removes all these difHculties. 

Other critics, no less hardy, start other objections 
relative to Abraham's immediate cbmmunicatiOA with 
the Almighty, his battles, and his victories. 

The Lord appeared to him after he went out of 
Egypt, and said,* " Lift up now thine eyes, and look 
from the place where thou art, northward and south- 
ward, and eastward, and westward. For all the lapd 
which thou seest to thee will I give it, and to thy seed 
for ever.*' 

The Lord, by a second oath, afterwards promised 
him all from the river of Egypt unto the great river, 

the river Euphrates. "f . 

The critics ask, how could God promise the Jews 
this immense country which they have never pos- 
sessed ? and how could God give to them for ever 
that small part of Palestine out of which they have so 
long been driven? 

Again, the Lord added to these promises, that 
Abraham's posterity should be as numerous as the 
dust of the earth — " so that if a man can number the 
dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be num- 
bered."^ 

Our critics insist that there arc iiot now on the 
face of the earth four hundred thousand Jews, though 
they have always regarded marriage as a sacred duty, 
and made population their greatest object. 

To these difficulties it is replied, that the church, 
substituted for the synagogue, is the true race of 
Abraham, who are therefore very numerous. 

It must be admitted that they do not possess Pales- 

• Genesis, chap, xiii, verses 14 and 15. 
f Ibid, chap. XV, verse 18. 
X Ibid, chap, xiii, .verse 16, • 
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tine ; but they may one day possess it, as they have 
already conquered it once, in the first crusade, in 
the tune of Urban IF. In a word, when we view the 
Old Testament with the eyes of faith, as a type of the 
^ew, all either is or will be accomplished, and our 
weak reason must bow in silence. 

Fresh difficulties are raised respecting Abraham's 
victory near Sodom. It is said to be inconceivable 
that a stranger who drove his flocks to graze in the 
neighbourhood of Sodom, shouW, with three hundred 
and eighteen keepers of sheep and oxen, beat a kins of 
Persia a king of Pontus, the king of Bahtflon, and the 
king of nations, and pursue them to Damascus, which 
IS more than a hundred miles from Sodom. Yet such 
a victory is not impossible, for we see other similar in- 
stances in those heroic times, when tl>e arm of God 
was not shortened. Think of Gideon, who, with three 
hundred men, armed with three hundred pitches and 
three bundled lamps, defeated a whole army ! Think 
of Sampson, who slew a thousand Philistines with tlie 
jaw-bone of an ass ! ... 

Even pix)fane history furnishes like examples. Three 
hundred Spartans stopped, for a moment, the whole 
army of Xerxes, at the pass of Thermopylee. It is true 
that, with the exception of one man who fled they 
were all slain, together with their king Leonidas, 
whom Xerxes had the baseness to gibbet, instead of 
raising to his memory the monument which it deserved 
It IS moreover true, that these three hundred Lacedse- 
monians, who guarded a steep passage which would 
Bcarcely admit two men abreast, were supported by an 
army of ten ^^ousand Greeks, distributed in advanta- 
geous posts among the rocks of Pehon and Ossa, four 
thousand of whom, be it observed, were stationed be- 
hind this very passage of Thermopylae. • - - 

These four thousand perished after a long combat. 
Having been placed in a situation more exposed than * 
that of the three hundred Spartans, they mav be said- 
to have acquired more glory in defending it against • 
the Persian army, which cut them all in pieces. In- 
deed, on the monument afterwards erected on die deld 

VOL. 1, 
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of IwKttle, menUon waa Bwde of these four thousand 
victims ; wheteas, none are of now ba% the tkm 

httuSifcd^t 111 

A still more memorable though much lets cele- 
brated action, was tiiat of fifty Swiss, who, » 5, 
routed at Morgat the whole army of the ardbduke 
Leopold of Austria, consisting of twenty thousand men. 
They destroyed the cavalry, by throwing down stones 
from a high rock ; and gave time to fourteen hundred I 
* Helvetians to come up- and finish tiie defeat of the \ 
army. This achievement at Morgat is more brilliant 
than that of Thermopyte, inasmuch as it is a finer 
thing to conquer than to be conquered. The Greeks 
amounted to ten thousand, well armed ; and it wm 
impossible that, in a mountainous country they could 
have to encounter more than a hundred thousand 
Persians at once; it ia more than probable that there 
were not thirty thousand Persians engaged. But here 
fourteen- hundred Swiss defeat an army of twenty 
thousand men. The ^minished proportion of the 1^ 
to the greater number, also increases the proportion of 
glory.— But, how far has Abraham led us ? 

Tliese digressions amuse hun who makes and somc-^ 
times hhn who reads them. Besides, every one it 
delighted to see a great army beaten by a littie one. - 

SECTXOK II. 

Atfrdham is one of those names which were ^ous 
in Asia Minor and Arabia, as Tkaui was among the 
Egyptians, the first ZoroatUr in Persia, Hercules in 
Greece, Orpheui in Thrace, Odtfi among the northern 
nations, and so many otiiers, known more by their 
feune than by any authentic history. I speak here of 
proline history only ; as for that of the Jews, our 
masters and our enemies, whom we at once detest and 
believe, their history having evidcntiy been written by 
the Holy Ghost, we feel towards it as we ou^t to feel. 
We have to do here only with the Arabs. They boast 
of having descended from Abraham through Isma'el, 
believing that this patriarch built Mecca and died 
tiiere. The fact is, that the race of Ismael has been 
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infinitely more favoured by God than that of Jacob. . 
Both races, it is true, have produced robbers ; but tlie 
Arabian robbers have been prodigiously superior to 
the Jewish ones ; the descendants of Jacob conquered 
only a very small country, which they have lost ; 
whereas the descendants of Ismael conquered part of 
Asia, of Europe, and of Africa, established an empire 
more extensive than that of the Romans, and drove 
the Jews from their caverns, which they called T/ie 
Land of Promise. ' • 

Judging of things only by the examples to be 
found in our modern histories, it would be diffi- 
cult to believe that Abraham had been the father of 
two nations so widelv difl'erent. We are told that he 
was bom in Chaldea, and that he was the son of a poor 
potter, who earned his bread by making little eartlien 
idols. It is hardly likely that this son of a potter 
should have passed through impracticable desarts, and 
founded the city of Mecca, at the distance of four 
hundred leagues, under a tropical sun. If he was a 
conqueror, he doubtless cast his eyes X)n the fine 
country of Assyria. If he was no more than a poor 
man, he did not found kingdoms abroad. 

The Book of Genesis relates that he was seventy-five 
years old when he went out of the land of Haran after 
the death of his father Terah the potter; but the 
same book also tells us, that Terah, having begotten 
Abraham at the age of seventy years, lived to that of 
two hundred and five ; and afterwards, that Abraliam 
went out of Haran ; which seems to signify, that it was 
after the death of his father. 

Either the author did not know how to dispose his 
narration, or it is clear from the Book of Genesis itself, 
that Abraham was one hundred and thirty-five years 
old when he quitted Mesopotamia. He went from a 
country which is called idolatrous, to another ido- 
latrous country named Sichem, in Palestine. Why 
did he quit the fruitful banks of the Euphrates, for a 
"Spot so remote, so barren, and so stony as 8ichem? — 
It was not a place of trade, and was distant a hundred 
leagues from Chaldea, and desarts lay between. But 
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Qod chose lihet Abrahim should so this jouroey ; he 
dioie to show him the land which his descendants were 
to oecnpy seyeral ages.after him. It is widi diflSculty 
that the human understanding comprehends the reasons 
f<^ such a journey . 

Scarcelv had he arrived in the tittle mountainous 
country of Sidiem, when iSunine compelled him to quit 
it^ He went into Egypt with his wife Sarah, to seek 
.a subsistence. Hie dfistance from Sichem to Memphis 
is two hundred leagues, h it natural that a man 
should go so iiBtf to ask for com in a countrv, the lan^ 
guage of which he did not understand? Truly these 
were strange joumiesy undertaken at the age of nearly 
A hundred and forty years ! 

. He. brought with him to Memphis his wife Sarah, 
who was eztremiely young, and almost an infimt when 
compared with himself; for she was only siz^^fire. As 
she was yery handsome, he resolved to turn her beauty 
jto account. Say, I pray thee, that diou art m^ 
sister, that it may be well with me for thy sake." He 
should rather have said to her, Say, I pray thee, that 
thou art my dmtghter!* The king fell in love with the 
young Sarah, and gave the pretended brother abun- 
dimce of sheep, oxen, he-asses, she-asses, camels, men« 
servants and maid-servants ; which proves that Egypt 
was. then a powerful, and well-reguuited, and conse* 
quently an ancient kingdom, and that those were 
magnificently rewarded who came and otifeied'tb^ir 
4usters to the kings of Memphis. The youd^ul Sarah 
was ninety years old when God promised her that, in 
the course of a year, she should have a diild by 
Abraham, who was then a hundred and siity. 

Abraham, who was fond of travelling, went into the 
hoirible desart of Kadesh with his pregnant wife, ever 
young and ever pretty. A king of this desart was, of 
imrse, captivated by Sarah, as the king of Egypt had 
been. The father of the faithful told the same lie as in 
Egypt, making his wife pass for his sister; which 
brought him more sheep, oxen, men-servants, and 
maid-servants. It might be said that this Abraham be- 
came rich principally by the means of his wife. Com* 
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mentators have written a prodigious number of volumes- 
to justify Abraham's conduct, and to explain away the 
errors in chronology. To these commentaries we 
must refer the reader ; they are all composed by men 
of nice and acute perceptions, excellent metaphysicians, 
and by no means pedants. 

For the rest, this name of Bram, or Ahram, was fa- 
mous in Judea and in Persia. Several of the learned 
even assert, that he was the same legislator whom the 
Greeks called Zoroaster. Others say that he was the 
Brama of the Indians; which is not demonstrated. But 
it appears very reasonable to many, that this Abraham 
was a Chaldean or a Persian; from whom the Jews 
afterwards boasted of having descended, as the Franks 
did of their descent from Hector, and the Britons from 
Tubal. It cannot be denied that the Jewish nation 
were a very modern horde; that they did not establish 
themselves on the borders of Phoenicia until a very 
late period ; that they were surrounded by ancient 
states, whose language they adopted, receiving from 
them even the name of Israel, which is Chaldean, from 
the testimony of the Jew Flavins Josephus himself. 
We know that thev took the names of the Ans^els from 
the Babylonians, and that they called God by the 
names of Eloi or Eloa, Adondi, Jehovah or Hiao^ 
after the Phoenicians. It is probable that they knew 
the name of Abraham or Ibrahim only through the Ba- 
bylonians ; for the ancient religion of all the countries 
from the Euphrates to the Oxus was called Kish Ibra- 
him or Milat Ibrahim. This is confirmed by all the 
researches made on the spot by the learned Hyde. - 

The Jews, then, treat their history and ancient 
fable as their clothes-men treat their old coats — they 
turn them and sell them for new at as high a price 
as possible. It is a singular instance of human stu- 
pidity, that we have so long considered the Jews as 
a nation which taught all others, while their historian 
Josephus himself confesses the contrary. 

It is difficult to penetrate the shades of antiquity ; 
but it is evident that all the kingdoms of Asia were in 
a very flourishing state before the wandering horde of 
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Arabs, called Jcics, had a small spot of earth which 
th^y called their own, — when they had neither a town, 
nor laws, nor even a fixed relif^ion. When, therefore, 
we see an aneient l iie or an r^nc it iit opinion established 
in Egypt or Asia, and also amonf^st the Jews, it is 
very natural to suppose that this small, newly-formed, 
i*^norant, stupid people, copied, as well as ihry were 
able, the ancient, fiourishing, and industrious nation. 

It is on this principle that we must judge of Judea, 
Biscay, Cornwall, ike. Most certainly trium}>!iant 
Rome did not in any thing imitate Biscay or Cornwall ; 
and he must be either very ignorant or a great knave, 
who would say that the Jews taught anything to the 
Greeks. 

8BCTIOV III. 

It must not be thought that Abraham was known 
only to the Jews: on the contrary, he is renowned 
throughout Asia. This name, which signifies /a^er of 
a people in more Oriental lan^^uages than one, was given 
to some inhabitant of Chaldea, from whom several na- 
tions have boasted of descending. The pains which 
the Arabs and the Jews took to establish their descent 
from this patriarch, render it impossible for even the 
greatest Pyrrhoneans to doubt of there having been an 
Abraham. 

• The Hebrew Scriptures make him the son of Terah, 
^hile the Arabs say that Terah was his grand-father, 
and Azar his father, in whirh they have been followed 
by several Christians. The interpreters are of forty- 
two different opinions with respect to the year in which 
Abraham was brought into the world, and I shall not 
hazard a forty-third. It also appears, by the dates, that 
Abraham lived sixty years longer than the text allows 
him; but mistakes in chronology do not destroy the 
truth of a fact. Supposing even that the book which 
speaks of Abraham had not been so sacred as was the 
law, it is not therefore less certain that Abraham existed. 
The Jews distinguished books written by inspired men, 
from books composed by particular inspiration. How, 
indeed, can it be believed that God dictated ialse dates^ 
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Philo the Jew of Suidas, relates that Terah, the 
father or grand-father of Abraham, who dwelt at Ur in 
Chaldea, was a poor man who gained a livelihood by 
making little idols, and that he was himself an idolater. 
If so, that ancient religion of the Sabeans, who had no 
idols, but worshipped the heavens, had not then, perhaps, 
been established in Chaldea ; or, if it prevailed in one 
part of the country, it is very probable that idolatry 
was predominant in the rest. It seems, that in those 
times each little horde had its relijrion, as c'ach family 
had its own peculiar customs ; all were tolerated, and 
all were peaceably confounded. Laban, the father-in- 
law of Jacob, had idols. Each clan was perfectly 
willing that the neighbouring clan should have its gods, 
and contented itself with believingthat its own were the 
mightiest. 

The Scripture says that the God of the Jews, who 
intended to give them the land of Canaan, commanded 
Abraham to leave the fertile country of Chaldea, and 
go towards Palestine, promising him that in his seed 
all the nations of the earth should be blessed. It is 
for theologians to explain, by allegory and mystical 
sense, how all the nations of the earth were to be blessed 
in a seed from which they did not descend, since this 
much-to-be-venerated mystical sense cannot be made 
the object of a research purely critical. A short time 
after those promises, Abraham's family was afflicted by 
famine, and went into Egypt for corn. It is singular 
that the Hebrews never went into Egypt, but when 
pressed by hunger; for Jacob afterwards sent his chil- 
dren on the same errand. 

Abraham, who was then very old, went this journey 
with his wife Sarah, aged sixty-five : she was very 
handsome, and Abraham feared that the Egyptians, 
smitten by her charms, would kill him in ord r to en- 
joy her transcendent beauties : he proposed to her that 
she should pass for his sister, &c. Human nature 
must at that time have possessed a vigour which time 
and luxury have since very much weakened. This was the 
opinion of all the ancients ; it has even been asserted 
that Helen was seventy when she was carried off by 
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Pariy. That whkth Abrahwn had foreseen came I0 
pass: the Egyptian youth fonnd hit wife charmm^, 
notwithstandiiig her sixty-five years ; the kmg himaw 
fell in love with her, and placed her in hia tera^^y 
though, probably, he had younger females there ; hut 
the Lord plagued the king and his seraglio with very 
great sores. The text does ,not tell us how the king 
came to know that this dangerous beauty was Abfap 
ham's wife ; but it seems that he did come to know il, 
and restored her. 

Sarah's beauty must have been undterabk; for 
twenty-five years aifterwards, when she was ninety 
years old, pregnant, and. travellmg with her. husband 
trough die dominions of a king of Phmnicia named 
Abimelech, Abraham, who had not yet corrected him>» 
self, made her a second time pass for his sister» The 
Phoenician king was as sensible to her attractions as 
the king of Egypt had been ; but God appeared' to this 
Ahimelech in a dream, and threatened him. with death 
if he toudied fats new mistress. , It must be eonfesstd 
that Sarah's conduct was as extraordinary as the last* 
ing nature of her charms. 

The.singularity of these adventures was probably the 
reason wh^ the Jews had not the same sort of faUh 
in their histories which they had in their Leviticur. 
There was not a single iota of tl^eir law in which they 
did not believe ; but the historical part of their Scrip*. 
tures did not demand the same respect. Their conduct 
in regard to their ancient books may be compared to 
that of the English, who received the laws of St. Ed^ 
ward without absolutely believine that St. Edward 
cured the scrofula; or to that of the Rpmans, who, 
while they obeyed thieir primitive laws, were not obliged- 
to believe in the miracles of the sieve filled with water, 
the ship drawn to the shore by a vestal*s girdle, the 
stone cut with a rasor, and so forth. Therefore the hiHi« 
torian Josephus, though strongly attached to hiafomi, 
of worship, leaves his readers at liberty to believe just 
so Qiuch as they choose of the ancient prodigies which 
he relates. Fop the same reason the Sadducees were 
permitted not to believe in the Angels, although the 
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' Angels are so often spoken of in the Old Testament ; 
but these same Saddiicees were not allowed to neglect 
the prescribed feasts, fasts, and ceremonies. This part 
of Abraham's history (the journies into Egypt and 
Phoenicia) proves that great kingdoms were already es- 
tablished, while the Jewish nation existed in a single 
family; that there already were laws, since without 
them a great kingdom cannot exist ; and consequently 
that the law of Moses, which was posterior, was not 
the first law. It is not necessary for a law to be divine, 
that it should be the most ancient of all. God is un- 
doubtedly the master of time. It would, it is true, 
appear more conformable to the faint light of reason, 
that God, having to give a law, should have given it at the 
first to all mankind ; but if it be proved that he proceeds 
in a different way, it is not for us to question him. 

The remainder of Abraham's history is subject to 
great difficulties. God, who frequently appeared to 
and made several treaties with him, one day sent three 
angels to him in the valley of Mamre. The patriarch 
gave them bread, veaU butter, and milk, to eat. The 
three spirits dined, and after dinner they sent for 
Sarah, who had baked the bread. One of the angels, 
whom the text calls the Lord, the Eternal, promised 
Sarah that, in the course of a year, she should have 
a son. Sarah, who was then ninety-four, while her 
husband was nearly a hundred, laughed at the pro- 
mise, — a proof that Sarah confessed her decrepitude, — 
a proof that, according to the Scripture rtself, human 
nature was not then very different from what it is now. 

' Nevertheless, the following year, as we have already 
seen, this aged woman, after becoming pregnant, 
captivated King Abimelech. Certes, to consider these 
stories as natural, we must either have a species of un- 
derstanding quite different from that which we have at 

, present, or regard every trait in the life of Abraham as 
a miracle, or believe that it is only an allegory ; but 
"whichever way we turn, we cannot escape embar- 
rassment. For instance, what are we to make of God's 

.promise to Abraham that he would give to him and 
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his posterity all the land of Canaan, "which no Cl.al- 
dean ever possessed ? This is one of the dUiicuilies 
which it is impossible to solve. 

It seems astonishing that God, after cansinsr Isaac to 
be born of a centenary father and a woman of ninety- 
five, should afterwards have ordered that father to 
murder iho son whom he had given him contrary to 
every expectation. This strange order from God soems 
to show that, at the time when this history was written^ 
the sacrifice of human victims was customary amongst 
the Jews, as it afterwards became in other nations, as 
witness the vow of Jephtha. But it may be said, that 
the obedience of Abraham, who was ready to sacrifice 
his son to the God who had given him, is allegory 
of the resignation which man owes to the orders of the 
Supreme Being. 

There is one remark which it is particularly inipor- 
^nt to make on the history of this Patriarch regarded 
OS the father of the Jews and the Arabs. His principal 
children were Isaac, born of his wife by a miraculous 
favour of Providence, and Ismae!, born of his servant. 
It was in Isaac that the race of the Patriarch was 
blessed; yet Isaac was father only of an unfortunate 
and contemptible natioii, who w^ere tor a long period 
slaves, and have for a still longer been dispersed. Ismael, 
on the contrary, was the father of the Arabs, who, in 
tsourse of time, established the empire of the Caliphs, 
one of the most pow«^^l And most extensive in the 
world. 

The Mussulmans have a great reverence for Abraham, 
>»hom they call Ibrahim. Those w^ho believe him to 
thave beesnbnried at Hebron, make a pilgrimage thither; 
^hile those who think that his tomb is at Mecca, go axKi 

^ay their homage to him there. 

• Some of the ancient Persians believed that Abraham 
^was the same with Zoroaster. It has been with him as 

with most of the founders of the Eastern nations, to 
"whom various names and various adventures have been 

attributed; but it appears by the Scripture text, that 
'he was oike of tlio»e waadering Aicibawho h«d iio&ed 
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habitation. We see liim born at Ur in Chaldea, going 
first to Haran, then into Palestine, then into Egypt, 
then into Phoenicia, and lastly forced to buy a grave 
at Hebron. ■'•'^ 

One of the most remarkable circumstances of his 
life was, that at the age of ninety, before he had 
begotten Isaac, he caused himself, his son Ismael, and 
all his servants, to be circumcised. It seems that he 
had adopted this idea amongst the Egyptians. It is 
difficult to determine the origin of such an operation ; 
but it appears most likely that it was performed in order 
to prevent the abuses of puberty. But why should 
a man undergo this operation at the age of a hundred ? 

On the other hand it is asserted, that only the 
priests were anciently distinguished in Egppt by this 
custom. It was an usage of great antiquity in Africa 
and part of Asia, tor the most holy personages to pre- 
sent their virile member to be kissed by the women 
whom they met. The organs of generation were 
looked upon as something noble and sacred — as a 
symbol of divine power : it was customary to swear by 
them ; and, when taking an oath to another person, to 
lay the hand on his testicles. It was perhaps from 
this ancient custom that thev afterwards received their 
name, which signifies witnesses, because they were 
thus-mide a testimony and a pledge. When Abraham 
sent his servant to ask Rebecca for his son Isaac, the 
servant placed his h;md on Abraham's genitals, which 
has been translated bv the word thish. 

By this we see how much the manners of remote 
antiquity differed from ours. In the eyes of a philo- 
sopher, it is no more astonishing that men should for- 
merly have sworn by that part than by the head ; nor 
is it astonishing that those wh6 wished to distinguish 
themselves from other men, should have testified by 
this venerated portion of the human person. 

The Book of Genesis tells us, that circumcision was 
a covenant between God and Abraham; and expressly 
adds, that whosoever shall not be circumcised in his 
house, shall be put to death. Yet we are not told that 
Isaac was circumcised ; nor is circumcision again spoken 
of, until the time of Moses. 
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. We ihall conclude this article urith one more obser* 
▼ation, which is, that Abraham, after having by Sarah 
Ukd Hagar two sons, who became each the father of a 
^reat nation, had six aons by Keturah, who Mttled 
^l Arabia; bat Iheir posterity were not famous. 

ABUSE. 

A VICE attached to all the customs, to all the laws^ 
to atl Uie institutions of man : the detail is too vast to 
be contained in any library. 

States are governed by abuses. Maximus iUe at ^ 
minimiM. wrf^eUir. It might be said to the Chinesey to 
the Japanese, to the English — Your government swarms 
with abuses, which you do not correct 1 The Chinese 
will reply — ^We have existed as a people for five 
thousand years, and at this day are perhaps the most 
fortunate nation on earth, because we are the most 
tranquil. The Japanese will say nearly the same.-r- 
The English will answer — ^We are powerful at sea, 
and prosperous on land; perhs^ m ten thousand 
years we shall bring our usages to perfection. The 
Iprand secret is, to be in a better condition than others^ 
even with enormous abnuit* 

ABUSE OF WORDS. 

Books, like conversations, rarely give us anypre- 
cise ideas : nothing is so common as to read and con.- 
verse unprofitably. . . 

We must here repeat idiat Locke has so strongly 
urged — Define your terms, 

A jurisconsult, in his criminal institute, announces 
that the non-observance of Sundays and hotidaya it 
treason against the Divine Mfijesty. Tr$a$in ofpakud 
the Divkie Mqjesty gives an idea of the moA enormous 
of crimes, and the most dreadful of chastisements. 
But what constitutes the. offence? To have. missed 
vespers-T-a thing which may happen to the best man 
in the world. 

In all disputes on Uherty, one reasoner generally uur 
.detstands one . thing, and his adversary another,. A 
Ihiird comes in who undeirstands neither ^ one nor 
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tViC other, nor is himself understood. In these disputes, 
one has in his head the power of actinj^; a second, the 
power of willing ; a third, the desire of executing : each 
revolves in his own circle, and they never meet. 

It is the same with quarrels about grace. Who can 
understand its nature, its operations, the sufficiency 
which is not sufficient, and the efficacy which is in - 
effectual ?* 

The words substantial form were pronounced for 
two thousand years without suggesting the least no- 
tion. For these, plastic natures have been substituted, 
but still without any thing being gained. 

A traveller, stopped in his way by a torrent, asks 
a villager on the opposite bank to show him the ford : 
— " Go to the right," shouts the countryman: — He 
takes the right and is drowned. The other runs up 
crying — " Oh ! how unfortunate! I did not tell him to 
goto his right, but to mine /" 

The world is full of these misunderstandings. How 
will a Norwegian, when reading this formula, Servant 
of the Servants of God^ discover that it is the Bishop 
of Bishops, and King of Kings, who speaks ? 

At the time when the Fragments of Petronius made 
a great noise in the literary world, Meibomius, a noted 
learned man of Lubeck, read in the printed letter of 
another learned man of Bologna — " We have here an 
entire Petronius, which 1 have seen with my own eyes 
and admired — Habenius hie Petronium integrum, 
qtiem vidi meis oculis non sine admiratione. He imme- 
diately set out for Italy, hastened to Bologna, went to 
the librarian Capponi, and asked him if it were true that 
they had the entire Petronius at Bologna. Capponi an- 
swered that it was a fact which had long been public. 
'* Can I see this Petronius? — Be so good as to show 
him to me.'' ** Nothing is more easy," said Capponi. 
He then took him to the church in which the body of 
.St. Petronius was laid. Meibomius ordered horses 
and fled. . 



• Id the same way, man is powerless as to ^od, and (of him- 
telfj adequate only to evil, and yet an accountable creature. — T. 
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If the Jesuit Daniel took a warlike abbot, aSbit^ 
martialem, for the abbot Martia], a hundred historians 
haTe £edlen into still greater mistakes. The Jesuit 
d'Orleans, in his Reoolutiom vf England^ wrote indif- 
ferently NorthamptM or SmUhamjpion, only mistaking 
the north for the south, or vice wna. 

Metaphysical terms, taken in their proper sense, 
have sometimes determined the opinion of twenty na- 
tions. Every one knows the metaphor of Isaiah, 
Haw hast thou fallen from heaven, thoti star which rose 
in the morning ? This discourse was imagined to have 
been addressed to the Devil; and as the Hebrew word 
Answering to the planet f^enus was rendered in Latin 
by the word Lucifer, the Devil has ever since been 
called Lucifer.* 

Much ridicule has been bestowed on the (liart of 
the Tender Passion by Madlle. Seuderi. The loverft 
embark on the river Tc/irfre; thev dine at TendresurES' - 
time, sup ai Tendre sur Inclination, sh op at Tendre sur 
Desir, find themselves the next morning at Tendre sur 
Passion, avid lasily at Tendre aar Tendre. These ideaa 
may be li.liculous, tsnecially vvlicu Clelia, Horatitts 
Codes, and other lude aud austere Romans, set out on 
the voyage : hul this geographical chart at least shows 
us that Love has various hjdi>:inp:s ; and that the same 
word does not always signify the same thing. There 
is a prodigious difference between the love of Tarquin 
and that of Celadon — between David's love for Jonathan, 
which was stronger than that of women, and the abbe 
Desfi>utaines' love for liille chimney-sweepers. f 

The most singular instance of this abuse of words — 
these voluntary equivoques — these misunderstandings 
which have caused so many quarrels, — is the Chinese 
King'tien. The missionaries having violent disputes 
about the meaning of this word, the Court of Rome 
sent a Frenchman, named Maigrot, whom they made 
the imaginary bishop of a province in China, to adjust 

* See REKBR-andDsvii.. - - 

f Materials for an^licisio^ ft note upon this allusion havs 
abounded of Lite, and that without departing from the sacred 
'professioxi of which theRer. Abb^ was go worthy a member. — ^T*. 
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the difFerenc*?. Mai<rrot did not know a word of 
Chinese ; but the emperor deigned to grant that he 
should ho told what he understood bv Ki7is;-ti€n. 
Maigrot would not believe what was told him, but 
caused tbe emperor oi China to be condemned at 
Rome ! 

The abuse of words is an inexhaustible subject. 
In history, in morality, in jurisprudence, in medicine^ 
but especially in theologiff beware of ambiguity. 

ACADEMY. 

Academies are to universities, as maturity is to 
childhood, oratory to grammar, or politeness to the 
first lessons in civility. Academies, not being sti- 
pendiary, ought to be entirely free : such were the 
academies of Italy ; such is the French Academy ; and 
such, more particularly, i& the Royal Society of London. 
• The French Academy, which formed itself, received, 
4t ia true, letters patent from Louis Xill., but without 
4UDJ Mdwy^ ftnd con^sequendy without any subjection; 
•kenceitiras that the finitmen in the kingdom; and even 
princes, sought admissioo into this ilbiatmut body. The 
Society of London has possessed the tame adTantasc. 

The celebrated Colbert, being, a member of tne 
French Academy, employed some of his brethren to 
compose inscriptions and devices for the. public buiki- 
angi*. This ass^bly^ to which Boileau and Racine 
afterwards belonged, to<m became an academy of lU 
•ielf. The eatablishment of this Academy of laaorip- 
tions, now called that of -l^be BeUa-LeUres, may, in« 
•deed^ he dated ftoAa the year 1661, and that of the 
Aoademy of Sciences from 1666. We are indebted ibr 
botli establishments ^ the same minister^ who contii- 
tated in so many waya to^the qfteidour of the age of 
Louis XI*^. 

AUbe^ th^ deaths o£ Jeati Baptiite Cdhest and the 
Marqnis de LouvoiSy when Count de Pontehacksakiy 
seeiel^ryofstale^ hadAedepavtmentaf Paris, he en- 
-traMed'the goytMasat ef As nsw i^exdemies to his 
nephew,^ die abb6 Bigaon. Then mm»-ttei devised 
'%0Mtaaryv fdlowihips mt^im9 no- hmiog^, «ad with* 
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out remuneration; places with ftalariet disagreeablj 
distinguished from the former; feUowihip* witlieiit 
salaries ; and scholarships, a title still more disagreea- 
ble, which has since been suppressed. The Aeademy 
of the Belles-lettres was put on the tame footing; 
both submitted to the immediate control of the flecrOr 
tary of state, and to the revolting distinctioii of horn* 
rarieSf pensiomrieSy and pupils. 

The abbe Bignon ventured to propose the same re- 
gulation to the French Academy, of which he was 
a member; but he was heard with unanimous indig- 
nation. The least opulent in the Academy were the 
first to reject his offers, and to prefer liberty to pen- 
sions and honours. The abbe Bignoi., who, in the 
laudable intention of doing good, had dealt too freely 
with the noble sentiments of his brethren, never again 
set his foot in the French Academy. 

The word Academy became so celebrated, that when 
LuUi, who was a sort of favourite, obtained the esta- 
blishment of his Opera, in 1692, he had interest enough 
to get inserted in the patent, that it was a Royal /Aca- 
demy of MusiCy in which Ladies and Gentlemen might 
sing without demeaning themselves. He did not confer the 
same honour on the dancers ; the public^ however, have 
always continued to go to the Opera, but never to the 
Academy of Music, 

It is known that the word Academy, borrowed from 
the Greeks, originally signified a society or school of 
philosophy at Athens, which met in a garden, be- 
queathed to it by Academus. 

The Italians were the first who instituted such so- 
cieties after the revival of letters ; the academy Delia 
Crusca is of the sixteenth century. Academies were 
afterwards established in every town where the scir 
ences were cultivated. 

The Society of London has never taken the title of 
Academy, 

The provincial academies have been of signal ad- 
vantage. They have given birth to emulation, forced 
youth to labour, introduced them to a course of good 
readingi dissipated the igoorapee and prejndH^ q( 
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some of our towns, fostered a spirit of politeness^ |uid, 

fui far as it is possible, destroyed pedantry. ^^-^ 
Scarcely anything has been written against ttie 
French Academy, except frivolous and insipid plea- 
santries. St. Evremond's comedy of The Academicians 
had some reputation in its time; but a proof of the 
little merit it possessed is, that it is now forgotten; 
inrl^ereas, the good satires of Boileau are immortaL * * 

ADAM. 

SECTION I, 

So much has been said and so much written con- 
cerning Adam, his wife, the Preadamites, &c. and the 
Rabbis have put forth so many idle stories respecting^ 
Adam, and it is so dull to repeat what others have 
said before, that I shall here hazard an idea entirely 
new, — one, at least, which is not to be found in any 
ancient author, father of the church, preacher, theolo- 
gtan^ critic, or scholiast, with whom I am acquainted. 
I mean the profound cecrety with respect to Adam which 
was observed throughout the habitable earth, Pales- 
tine only excepted, until the time when the Jewish 
books began to be known in Alexandria, and were 
translated into Greek -under one of the Ptolemies. 
Still they were very little known : for large books 
were very rare and very dear. Besides, the Jews of 
Jenisaleni were so incensed agauKSt those of Alexan- 
dria, loaded them with so many reproaches for having 
translated their Bible into a profane tongue, called 
them so many ill names, and cried so loudly to the 
Lord, that the Alexandrian Jews concealed their trans- 
lation as much as possible : it was so secret, that no 
or Roman author speaks of it before the time 
of the emperor Aurelian, 

* Notwithstandiog the iuj^eouity of Voltaire, there is much 
to he Mid'on both tides. De|iendeut aeademiM are daly State 
Engtaaaiand those which are indepeodent, too likely to become 
•letpy nonentities, or jealous and intolerant factions. Provinciiil 
societies may be serviceable foraseasoo« aud probably areso.— T« 
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The historian Josephus confesses, in his answer fb 
Appian, that the Jews had not lon^ had dLvy inter-* 
course with other natioDs: — We inhabit*'' says he, 

a country distant from the sea; we do not apfily 
ourselves to conunerce, nor have we any CQmrnu- 
nication with other nations. I» it to be wondered at 
that our people* dwelling so far from the sea, mvl 
affecting never to write, have been so little ki^own? ' * 

Here it will probably be as>ked, how Josephus could^ 
say that his nation affected never to loriU tmy things 
when they had twenty-two canonical books, without 
reckoning- the Targum by Onkelot* But it must be 
considered that twenty-two small volumes were very 
little when compared with the midtitude of books pre<» 
served in the library of Alexandria, half of which were 
burned in Ceesar's war. 

It is certain that the Jews had written and read very 
little;, that they were profoundly ignorant of af^tro* 
wamft ^metry, geography, and physics; that they 
knew nothing of the history of other nations ; and 
that in Alexandria they first began to learn. Theit 
language was a barbarous mixtuve of ancient PhcMU* 
,cian and corrupted Chald^; it was so poor, that •e* 
veral mpods were wanting in the conjugation of l^u^ 
verbs. 

Moreover, as they e4»amunicated neither their bodke 
Bor the titles of them to any foreigner, no one on 
e^th except themselves had ever heard of 2fdei»4Mt 
Eoe/ or Jbel, or Cam, or Noah. Jkraham alone wa«^ 
.in course of time« known to the Oriental nations; but 
no ancient people allowed that Abraham was the ro^t 
of the Jewish ncition. 

Such are the secrets of Providence, that the father 
and mother of the human (ace ha^ ever been tcHUiUy 



♦ The Jewfl. were well kuowa to the Persians, for they 
formed part of their empire ; afterwards to the Egyptians, for 
they carried on all the commerce of Alexandria; and to the 

Romans, for tliey had syiia^'o^^iuN at Rome. But though in the 
midst of the nations, they were always separated from ihem by 
their institutioos ; they did not eat with strangers, nor did ihev 
communicate tbeir books until a very late period. 
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vmlcnown to their descendants; so that the names of 
Adam and Eve are to be foiinrl in no ancient author 
either of Greece, of Romo, of Persia, or of Syria, nor 
even amongst the Arahs until near the time of Ma- 
homet. It was God's pleasure that the oriein of the 
jrroat family of the worki should be roiicoaled from all 
but the smaliest and most unfortunate part of that 
family. 

How is it that Adam and Eve liavo been unknown 
to all their cbiidren ? How could it be, that neither in 
Etrvpt nor in Babylon was any trace — any tradition of 
our bist parents to be found? Why were they not men- 
tioned by Orpheus, by Linus, or by Thamyris ? — for if 
thev had said but one word of them, it would un- 
doubtedly have been caught by Hesiod, and especially 
by Homer, who speak of everything except the authors 
of the human race. Clement of Alexandria, who 
collected so manj ancient testimonies, i^ould not have 
failed to quote any passage in which mention had been 
made of Adam and Eve. Eusebius, in his Universal 
History, has examined even the most doubtful testi- 
mom^f and would assuredly have made the most of 
^he smalleal allusion, or appearance of an allusion, to 
our first parents; It is, then, sufiiciently clear that 
they were always utterly unknown to the nations.- 

We do, it is true, find amon^ the Brahmtna, in thk 
book entitled the Ezourveidam, the names of Adimo 
and of Procriti his wife. -But thoui^h Adirm has som^ 
little resemblance to GarJdam, the Indians reply — 
" We were a great people established on the banks of 
the Indus and the Ganges many ages before the 
lielvrow horde moved towards the Jordan. The 
Egyptians, the Persians, and the Arabs, came to us for 
irlsdom and. spices when the Jews were unknown to 
-the rest of mankind. We cannot have taken our 
^^iMimo from their Adam; our ProcriH does not in the 
kilist resemble Eve; besides, their history and ours aro 
entirely different, \ 
, " M<»eover, the Veidam, on whkh die iBzonmiMi 
-is a cemmentuy, is believed by us to htive been conn 
posed at a more remote period of antiquity than the 
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Jewish books; and the Voidttm itsdf is a imiw Isiir 
ghren to the BrahminSy fifteen handled years aftet their 
first law, called Shoita or Shatiarhad, 
. Sudiy or nearly such, are the answers which the 
Brahmins of the presimt day have often made to the 
chaplains of merchant Tesseb who have talked to Uiem 
of Adam and Eve, and Cain and Abd» when the 
traders of Europe have gone, with arms in tfietr hands, 
to buy their spices and lay waste their country* 

The Phoenician Sandioniathon, who certamly lived 
before the period at which we place Moses»^ and who 
is quoted by Eusebius as an authentic author, gives 
ten generatioos to the human raoe, as does Moses 

' down to the time of Noah ; but, in ^ese ten genera-' 
tions, he mentions neither Adam nor Eve, nor any pf 
their descendants, not even Noah himself. The names, 
according to the Greek translalion by Philo <^ Biblos, 
are JEon, Genottf Phoxy LUtant Vsou, Halkus, Chrisor, 
Temites, Jgrove, Amine ; these are the first ten gene*- 

^ rations. 

We do not see the name otNoah or 'of Addm in any 
of the ancient dynasties of Egypt ; they are not to be- 
found among the Chaldeans; io.aword, thewhcde 
earth has been silent respecting them. 

It must be owned that such anlence b unparalleled. 
Every people has attributed to itself some imaginary 
origin, yet none has approached the true one. We 
cannot Comprehend how the father of all nations has so 



* What causes many of the learned to think that Sancbo* 
niaihon was anterior to Moses is, tha? lie does not rocntioa 
Moses. He wrote at Beyiiis, a town situateti near the country 
hk which the Jews established themselves. Had SaDchoniathod 
been cotemporary with or posterior to Muses, he would not 
have omitted to inentioii the terrible scourges with which the 
latter visited Egypt; and he would assuredly have related that 
the Jewish people had ravaged his country with tire and s.word. 
Eusebiust Julius AMeaous, St. Epbraim» and all the Greek 
and Syriac books, would have cited a profane author who had 
borne testimony to the Hebrew legislator. Eusebius, in parti- 
cular, who acknowledges the authenticity of Sanchoniathon, 
and translated fragweutsof him, would have (quoted all which re«- 
lsts4loMosef, 
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long been unknown, while, in the natural course of 
things, his name should have been carried from mouth 
to mouth to the farthest corners of the earth. 

Let us humble ourselves to the decrees of that Pro- 
vidence which has permitted so astonishing an obli- 
vion. All was mysterious and concealed in the nation 
guided by God himself, which prepared the way for 
Christianity, and was the wild olive on which the 
fruitful one has been grafted. That the names of the 
authors of mankind should be unknown to mankind, is 
a mystery of the highest order. 

I will venture to affirm, that it has required a miracle 
thus to shut the eyes and ears of all nations — to de- 
stroy every monument, every memorial of their first 
father. What would Ceesar, Anthony, Crassus, Pom- 
pey, Cicero, Marcellus, or Metellus have thought, if a 
poor Jew, while selling them balm, had said, ** We all 
descend from one father, named Adam/* All the 
Roman senate would have cried, " Show us our ge- 
nealogical tree." Then the Jew would have displayed 
his ten generations, down to the time of Noah, and the 
secret of the universal deluge. The senate would have 
asked him, how many persons there were in the Ark, 
to feed all the animals for ten whole months, and 
during the following year, in which no food would be 
produced ? The pedlar would have said, " We were 
eight — Noah and his wife, their three sons, Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet, and their wives. All this family 
descended in a right line from Adam.'* 

Cicero would, doubtless, have enquired for the 
great monuments, the indisputable testimonies which 
Noah and his children had left of our common father. 
After the deluge, he would have said, the whole 
earth would have resounded with the names of Adam 
and Noah, one the father, the other the restorer of 
every race. These names would have been in every 
mouth as soon as men could speak, on every parch- 
ment as soon as they could write, on the door of every 
house as sojn as they could build, on every temple, on 
every statue, — and have you known so great a secret, 
* yet concealed it from us ! The Jew would have an- 
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ftwered-«-4t is beeaitte we are pure and you are Im* 
pure. The Roman senate would have lanshed^ and 
the Jew wottld have been whipped : so mndh aie aien 
attached to their prejudices 1 

« 

SECTION II. 

The pious Madame de Bouri^non* was sure that 
Adam was an hermaphrodite, like the first men of the 
divine Plato. God had revealed a ^reat secret to her; 
but as I have not had the same revelation, I shall say 
nothing: of the matter. The Jewish Rabbis have read 
Adam s books, and know the names of his preceptor 
and his second wife ; but as I have not read our first 
parent's books, I shall remain silent. Some acute and 
very learned persons are quite astouislicd when tlicy 
read the V^eidam of the ancient Brahmins, to find that 
the first man was created in India, and called Adimu, 
which signifies the begetter, and his wife Procriti, sis^ni- 
fyin^ life. They say that the sect of the Brahmins is 
incontestably more ancient than that of the Jews ; 
that it was not until a late period that the Jews could 
write in the C uiaanitish language, since it was not until 
late that they established themselves in the little 
country of Canaan. They say that the Indians were 
always inventors, and the Jews always imitators ; the 
Indians always ingenious, and the Jews always rude. 
They say it is very hard to believe that Adam, who 
was fair and had hair on his head, was father to the 
Negroes, who are entirely black, and have black wool.' 
What, indeed, do they not say? As for me, I say no- 
thing ; I leave these researches to the reverend Father 
Ber ruyer, of the Society of Jesus. He is the most per- 
fect Innocent I have ever known ; the book has beerr 
burned, as that of a man who wished to turn the Bible 
into ridicule ; l>ut I am quite sure he had no such 
wicked end in view.f 



* A female fanatic of the 1 7th century. — ^T. 

t We have a great many English Innocents, like Father 
BMTuyer, whose object might seem to be the defamatkm the 
deity wbontbeyaffeok 10 edbrt. WhM»Qp4]ii4be€Mef Ike 



SECTION III. 

• 

The age iot^ enquiring seriously whether or not 
knowledge was iniiised into Adaniy has passed by { 
those who so long agitated the question, had noknow* 
ledge either infused or acquired. 

It is ar difficult to know' at what time the Book of 
Genesis, which speaks of Adam, was written, as it is 
know the date of the Veidam, of the Shanscrit, or any 
other of the ancient Asiatic books. It is important to 
remark^ that the Jews were not permitted to read thd 
first chapter of Genesis before they were twenty^^fite 
years old. Many rabbis have regarded the fonmition 
of Adam and Eve land their ^venture a» liBi 'aUegory. 
Every celebrated nation of antiquity W ittttgiMfldf iDme 
similar one; and, by a singular concnrrencei^vii^ch 
marks the weakness of our nature, all have endeavoured 
to explain the origin of moral and physical evil, by 
ideas nearly alike. The Chaldeans, the Indians, the 
Persians, and the Egyptians, have accounted, in similar 
ways, for that mixture of good and evil which seems 
to be a necessary appendage to our globe. The Jews 
who went out of Es^ypt, rude as they were, had yet 
heard of the alleo-orical philosophy of the E^ypliuns. 
With the little knowledge thus acquired, they after- 
wards mixed that which tliey received from the PhoG'* 
nicians, and from the Babylonians during' their long 
slavery. But as it is natural and very common for a 
rude nation to imitate rudely the conceptions of a 
polished people, it is not surprising that the Jews 
imagined a woman formed from the side of a man, 
the spirit of life breathed from the mouth of God on 
the face of Adam — the Tio^ris, the Euphrates, the 
Niie^ and the Oxus, having all the same source in a 



Rcli^ous Tract Society, who is luade to specialhf drown *pren- 
tices on a SuDclay, and directly pour down judgments upon poor 
balibath-breakers 1 — for we uever hear of terrible accidents be^ 
falling rich ones. Siieb^ boweVer, is the self-reiiloviBg property 
of a firee press, that even this n^rhagc has been leading the way 
tilf liettwr reading amonf^ the more dependent portion oftfe 
pop^tibi^D> and the result will Ji)e1ti qwa annihiialieo. — X. 
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^rden, and the forbidden fruit, which brought death 
into the world, as well as physical and moral evil. 
Full of the idea which prevailed among the ancients^ 
that the serpent was a very cunning Animal, they had 
no great difficulty in endowing it with understandio^ 
and speech. 

' This people, who then inhabited only a smdl cor- 
ner of the earth, which they beHeved to be long, narrow, 
and flat, could easily believe that all men came from 
Adam. They did not even know that the Negroes, 
with a conformation different from their own, inhabited 
immense regions ; still less could they have any idea 
of America.* 

It iSf however, very strange that the Jewish people 

were permitted to read the books of Exodus, where 
there are so many miracles which shock reason, yet 
were not allowed to read, before the age of twenty^ 
five, the first chapter of Genesis^ in which all is neces* 
sarily miracle, since the creation is the subject. Per- 
lusps it was» because God, after creating the man and 
woman in die first chapter, makes them again in an- 
other, and it was thought expedient to keep this ap- 
pearance of contradiction from the eyes of youth. 
Perhaps it was, because it is said, that God made man 
in hUoumimagef and this expression gave the Jews too 
corporeal an idea of God. Perhaps it was, because 
it is saidi that God took a rib from Adam's side to 
form the woman; and the young and inconsiderate, 
feeling their sides, and finding the right number of 
ribs, might have suspected the author of some infide- 
lity. Perhaps it was, because God, who always took 
a walk at noon in the garden of Eden, laughed at 
Adam after his fall, and this tone of ridicule might 
tend to give youth too great a taste for pleasantry. 
In short, every line of this chapter furnishes very 
plausible reasons for interdicting the reading of it; but 
such being the case, one cannot very clearly see how 
it was that the other chapters were permitted. It is, 
besides, surprising that the Jews were not to read this 
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• cliapter until they were twenty-five. One would 
think that it should first have been proposed to child- 
hoody iirhich receives everylUng without 'examiMtioii, 
"Mtther th»% 'tb ^yO^^^^i^ andlto 

ilftttgft- "^^^^ hitnd, the Jews of twenty-five 

years old, having their judgments prepared and 
strengthened, nii<;ht be more fitted to rec^iy^ tiiib 
chapter than inexperienced minds. 

We shall say nothing bete of Adam's second wife, 
named LiUaii,' wbdm the ancient R^diHl^i^lpre gi?eii 
iSiili: It wHm be^doM^i^ ^t we Inwrir very Hw 
lAecdotes of our family. ^^^^ ' ' *^ 

, r; V, ADORATION; 

Is it not a great fault in some modern langus^es, 
that the same word which is used in addressing the 
'Supreme Being, is also used in addressing a mistiMil 
^We not unfrequenitiy go' from heanng a sefnion, in 
which the preacher has talked of nothing hnt adcinng 
•God in spirit aYid in truth, to the Opera, where nothing 
is to be heard but the charming object of adoration y &c. 

The Greeks and Romans, at least, did not fall into 
'this extravagant profanation. Horace doe9 not say 
'ihatiie adbret Lalage; TibuUiis dMS not odtare Delia; 
nor 18 even the term adoration 'to be foulad in Petrdnins. 
' If anything can excuse this indecency, it is th^ fre- 
^quent mention which is made in our operas and songs 
'of the Gods of ancient fable. Poets have said that 
their mistresses were more adorable than these false 
divinities ; for which Ho one can blame thenii. We have 
^msensibly become fSuniliarised with this mode of coe* 
presrion, until at last, withont any perception of the 
-fbliy, the God of the universe is addressed in the same 
'tems as an opera-singer. 

But to return to the important part of our subject.-*— 
: There is no civilized nation which does not render 
public adoration to God. It is true, that neither 'in 

• Asia nor in Africa is any person forced to the: n^osque 
or temple of the place; each one goes of his own« a6* 

• eord. This custom of assembling together slnmld 
' tend to unite the minds of men, emd render them more 
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gentle in society; yet li^ve they been seen ragiug 
agamst each other, even in the consecfated abod^ of 
Peace. The Temple of Jerusalem was deluged with 
Mood by zealots who murdered their brethren ; and 

our churches have more than once been defiled bj 
carnage. 

In the article Chinas it will be seen that the Emperor 
is the Chief PouUiiy.and ths^t the worship is august and 
wnple. There are other countries in which it is sim- 
fie without any magnificepce, as among the reformera 
•f Europe and in British America. In others, wax** 
tapers must be lighted at noon, although in the pri- 
mitive ages they were held in abomination. A convent 
of nuns, if deprived of their tapers, would cry out that 
ibe light of the faith was extinguished, and the world 
would shortly he at an end. The Church of England 
hoUb a middle course between the pompous ceremo* 
«aes of the Churdi of Rome and the plainness of the 
Calvinists. 

Throughout the East, songs, dances, and torches, 
formed part of the ceremonies essential in all sacred 
•feasts. No sacerdotal institution eiusted among the 
Gieeks without songs and dances. The Hebrews 
berrowed this custom from their neighbours; for 
Bavid simg atid danced before the ark. 

St. Matthew speaks of a canticle sung by Jesus 
Christ himself, and by his apostles, after their Pass- 
over. This canticle, which is not admitted into the 
authorii^ed books, is to be found in fragments in the 
237th letter of St. Augustine to bisjhop Chretiiis; 
*smdy -whatever disputes there may have been about its 
authenticity, it is certain that^mging ^vas employed in 
all religious ceremonies. Mahomet found this a set- 
tled mode of worship among the Arabs ; it is also 
-established in India; but it does not appear to be in 
aise among the lettered men of China* The.cej^emonies 
^•f all places have some resemblance and s<mie differ- 
ence ; ' but God is worshipped throughwt the earth. 
* Woe, assuredly t unto ihm who do not adore hm as we 
do ! whether erring in their tenets or ia their rites! 
They sit in the shadow of death : but the greater their 
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inisfortuiie, the more are they to be pitied and sup- 
ported. ... ♦ , . 

It is indeed a great consolation for us, that the 
Mahometans, the Indians, the Chinese, the Tartars, 
all adore one only God ; for so far they are our kindred. 
Their fatal ii^norance of our sacred mysteries can only 
inspire us with tender compassion for our wandering 
brethren. Far from us be all spirit of persecution, 
which would only serve to render them irreconcilable. 
* One only God being adored throughout the known 
world, shall those who acknowledge him as their father 
never cease to present to him the revolting spectacle 
of his children detesting, anathematising, persecuting, 
and massacring one another by way of argument? 

It is hard to determine precisely what the Greeks 
and Romans understood by adoring, or whether they 
adored Fauns, Sylvans, Dryads, and Naiads, as they 
adored the twelve superior Gods. It is not likely 
that Adrian's minion, Antinous, was adored by the 
Egyptians of later times with the same worship which 
they paid to Serapis ; and it is snfficiently proved that 
the ancient Egyptians did not adore onions and cro- 
codiles as they did Isis and Osiris. Ambiguity abounds 
everywhere and confounds everything; we are obliged, 
at every word, to exclaim What do you mean ? vfe 
inust constantly repeat — Define your terms* 

Is it quite true that Simon, called the Magician, wds 
adored among the Romans? It is not more true 
that he was utterly unknown to them. 

St. Justin, in his Apology, which was as little known 
at Rome as Simon was, tells us that this God had a 
statue erected on the Tyber, or rather near the Tyber, 
between the two bridges, with this inscription — Simoni 
deo sancto. St. Irengeus and Tertullian attest the same 
thing ; but to whom do they attest it ? To people 
who had never seen Rome — to Africans, to Allobroges, 
to Syrians, and to some of the inhabitants of Sichera. 
They had certainly not seen this statue, the real in- 
scription on which was Semo sanco deo fidio, and not 

» See Abuse or Words and A\exander. 
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Simoni sancio deo. They dhould at least liave con- 
sulted Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who gives this in- 
scription in his fourth book. Semo-sanco was an old 

'Sabine word, signifying half Gad and half fnaa: we 

' find in Livy, Bona Semoni $anco cemuerunt comecranda^ 
This God was one of the most ancient in Roman wor- 

. ship, having been consecrated by Tar^iiin the Proud ; 
and was considered as the God of alltances and f^ood 

•faith. It was the custom to sacrifice an ox to him, 
and to write any treaty made with a neio^hbouring' 
people upon the skin. He had a temple near that of 
Qmrinus: offerings were sometimes presented to him 

'iintder ihe name of Sef»io the father^ and sometimes un- 
der that of Sancus JidUui whence Ovid says in hte 
Fasti — 

Quaereham noncu SfMco, Fidiove rtjerrtm^ 
Jn tiOi, Semo paier. 

Such was the Roman divinity, which, for «0 many 
ages, was taken for Simon ihe Magician. St. Cyril m 

Jerusalem had no doubts on the subject ; and St. 
Augustin, in his first book of Heresies, tells us that 
Simon the Magician himself procured the erection of 
this statue, together with that of his Utkna^ by order 
^of the emperor and senate. 

Hiis strange fable, the falsehood of which might so 
; easily have wea discovered, was constantly connected 
with another fable, which relates that Simon and St. 
Peter both appeared before Nero, and challenged each 
other which of them should soonest bring to life the 
corpse of a near relative of Nero's, and also raise him- 
self highest in the air; that Simon caused himself to 
be carried up by devils in a liery chariot ; that St* 
Peter and St. Paul brought him down by their prayers; 
diat he broke his legs, and in consequence died; and 
that Nero, being enraged, put both St. Peter and St. 
Paul to death.* 

Abdias, Marcellinus, and Hegesippus, have each 
related this story, with a little difference in the details, 
Amobiusy St. Cyril of Jerustiem, Sulpicius Severus, 

• Seearttek St. Pam* 
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Philaster, St. Eplphanius, Isidorus of Damietta, Max- 
imus of Turin, and several other authors, succes- 
sively gave currency to this error, and it was 
generally adopted; until, at length, there was found 
at Rome a statue of Semo sancus deus JidiuSy and the. 
learned father Mabillon dug up an ancient monument • 
with the inscription, Semoni sanco deo Jidio. 

It is nevertheless certain, that there was a Simon, 
whom the Jews believed to be a magician, as it is cer- 
tain that there was an Apollonius of Tyana. It is^ * 
also true that this Simon, who was born in the little 
country of Samaria, gathered together some vagabonds, 
whom he persuaded that he was one sent by God; he 
baptised, indeed, as well as the Apostles, and raised 
altar against altar. 

The Jews of Samaria, always hostile to those of 
Jerusalem, ventured to oppose this Siuion to Jesus 
Christ, acknowledged by the Apostles and iJisciples, 
all of whom were of the tribe of Benjamin or that of 
Judah. He baptised like them ; but to the baptism of 
water he added tire, saying, that he had been foretold 
by John the Baptist in these words — " He that cometh 
after me is mightier than I ; he shall baptise you with • 
the Holy Ghost and with fire."* ^ 

Simon lighted a lambent flame over the baptismal . 
font with naphtha, from the Asphaltic lake. His party 
was very s.trong ; but it is very doubtful whether his 
disciples adored him ; St. Jubtin is the only one who 
believes it. 

Menander, like Simon, said he was sent by God to 
be the saviour of men. All the false Messiahs, Bar- 
cochebas especially, called themselves jje//^ by God; but 
not even Barcochebas demanded to be adored. Men 
are not often erected into divinities while they live ; • 
unless, indeed, they be Alexanders or Roman emperors, * 
who expressly order their slaves so to do. But this 
is not, strictly speaking, adoration ; it is an extraordi- 
nary homage, an anticipated apotheosis, a flattery as : 
ridiculous as those which are lavished on Octavius by 
Virgil and Horace. 

— ■' " ... M , .11. H , 

• Matthewj chap, iii^ verse U* 
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ADULTERY, 

' We are not indebted for this expreesion to tlie 

Greeks ; they called arlultery moichcia, from which 
came the Latin mcrchus, which we have not adopted. 
We owe it neitlier to the Syriac tongue nor to the He- 
brew, a jargon of the Syriac, in which adultery U called 
niuph. In Latin, aduUeraHo signified alteration — adml- 
teration, one tJnng put Jot another'^^ eomierfeUf 98 
false keys, false bargains, false signatures; thtis*M, who 
took possession of another's bed, 'svas called adulter. 
' In a similar way, by antiphra-is, the name of coccyXy 
a cuckoo, y^as given to the poor husband into whose 
nest a stranger intruded. Pliny, the naturalist, sayi,* 
*^ Cocegx ova ntbdii in mdie aUenii; ita plerique aUimte 
Mores faciuni nustraf* — the tmckoo deposits its eggs 
in the nests of other birds ; so the Romans not nnfre- 
quently make mothers of the wives of their friends." 
*rhe comparison is not over just. Cocnjx signifying a 
cuckoo, we have made of it cuckold* What a number 
of things do we owe to the Romans I Bat as the 
dense of all words is subject to chan^, the term applied 
ib cucltoldy which, according to good g ramm ar, snonld 
be the gallant, is appropriated to the husband. Some of 
the learned assert, that it is to the Greeks we owe the 
emblem of the horns, and that they bestowed the ap- 

Sellation df goati upon a husband, the disposition of 
hOfse tdfe resembled that of a female of the same 
species. Indeed, they used the epithet «oii of a jtMif 
ia the isMe way as the modern vulgar do an appeOs^ron 
which isj much more literal. 

These vile terms are no longer made use of in good 
Company. Even the word adultery is never pronounced. 
We do not now say " Madame la Duchesse lives in 
adultery with Monsieur le Chevalier-- Madame la Mar- 
anise has ^ criminal intimacy with MoneleiO' tAbU/' 
but we say, MifniieuT TAbM fs this week the h>ver of 
Madame la Marquise.'* IVhen ladies talk of their adul- 



* Book x,,chap« 9« 
t Ses Goat. 
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teries to their female friends, they say, " I confess I 
have some inclination for him" They used formerly 
to confess that they felt some esteem; but since the 
time when a certain citizen's wife accused herself to 
her confessor of having esteem for a counsellor, and the 
confessor enquired as to the number of proofs of es- 
teem afforded, ladies of quality have esteemed no 
one, and gone but little to confession. 

The women of Lacedapmon, we are told, knew neither 
confession nor adultery It is true that Menelaiis had 
experienced the intractability of Helen ; but Lycurgus 
set all right by making the women common, when the. 
husbands were willing to lend them and the wives 
consented. Every one may dispose of his own. In 
this case a husband had not to apprehend that he 
should foster in his house the offspring of a stranger ; 
all children belonged to the republic, and not to any 
particular family, so that no one was injured. Adul- 
tery is an evil only in as much as it is a theft ; but 
we do not steal that which is given to us. The Lace- 
dsemonians, therefore, had good reason for saying that 
adultery was impossible among them. 

It is otherwise in our modern nations, where every 
law is founded on the principle of me m and tuum. 

It is the greatest wrong, the greatest injury, to give 
a poor fellow children which do not belong to him, 
and lay upon him a burden which he ought iiot to 
.bear. Races of heroes have thus been utterly bastar- 
dised. The wives of the Astolphos and the Jocondos, 
through a depraved appetite, a momentary weakness, 
have become pregnant by some deformed dwarf — some 
little page, devoid alike of heart and mind : and both the 
bodies and souls of the offspring have borne testimony 
to the fact. In some countries of Europe the heirs to the 
greatest names are little insignificant apes, who have 
in their halls the portraits of their pretended fathers^ 
six feet high, handsome, well-made, and carrying a 
broad-sword which their successors of the present day 
would scarcely be able to lift. Important offices are 
tliu$ held by meii who have no right to them, ancj 
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vfhose heartSi heads, and arms, are unequal to the, 
burden. 

in soiie provinces *of Europe, the girls make love^ 
without Aeir afterwards becoming less prudent wives* 
In France, it is quite the contrary ; the ^irls are shut 

up in convents, \vhere, hitherto, they have received a 
most ridiculous education. Their mothers, in order 
to console them, teach them to look for liberty, 
in marriage. Scarcely have they lived a year 
with their husbands when they become impatient to 
ascertain the force of their attractions. A young wife 
neither sits, nor eats, nor walks, nor goes to the play^ 
but in company with women who have each their re- - 
gular intrigue. If she has not her lover like the. • 
rest, she is said to be unp^med; and ashamed of being 
sOy she is afraid to show herself."^ 

The Orientals. proceed quite in another way. Girls 
are brought to them and warranted virgins on the word 
of a* Circassian. They marry them, and shut them 
up as a measure of precaution, as we shut up our 
maids. No jokes there upon ladies and their husbands 1 
no songs ! — nothing resi mblinc our grave quodhbet^ 
about horns and cuckoldom ! We pity the great ladies 
of Turkey, Persia, <tnd India; but they are a hundred, 
times, happier in their seraglios than our young women 
in their convents.f 

It sometimes happens amongst us, that a dissatisfied ' 
husband, not choosing to institute a criminal process 
against his wife for adultery, which would subject him ' 
to the imputation of barbarity, contents himself with 
obtaining a separation of person and property* 

And here we must insert an abstract or a memorial/ 
diawn up by a good man who finds himself in this * 
situation. These are his complaints; are they just or 
not? — . ^ 

i < 

. I 

• This is a lively and by no neans an exaggerated pictore of . 
the FmMsb domesticity under the old ri|yiiiM.<— T. 

f So says Lady Mary Wortley Montague, wbo extends the. 
assertion to wives. The Persian |«etters of Montesquieu Hll a^' ' * 
different taie.-«T. ) ■ .A 
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A Memorial, written by a Magistrate, about the year 1764. 

A principal magistrate of a town in France is so 
unfortunate as to have a wife who was debauched by 
a priest before her inarria*>e, and has since brought 
herself to public shame ; he has, however, contented 
himself with a private separation. This man, who is 
forty years old, heiilthy, and of a pleasing figure, has 
need of female society. He is too scrupulous to seek 
to seduce the wife of another; he even fears to con- 
tract an illicit intimacy with a maid or a widow. In this 
state of sorrow and perplexity, he addresses the fol- 
lowing complaints to the Church, of which he is a 
member : — 

" My wife is criminal ; and I suffer the punishment. 
A female is necessary to the comfort of my life — nay, 
even to the preservation of my virtue ; yet she is re- 
fused me by the Church, which forbids me to marry an 
honest woman. The civil law of the present day> 
which is, unhappily, founded on the canon law, de- 
prives me of the rights of humanity. The Church 
compels me to seek either pleasures which she repro- 
bates, or shameful consolations which she condemns ; 
she forces me to be criminal. 

y JSl look round among the nations of the earth, I 
see no religion, except the Romm Catholic, which 
does not recognize divorce and second marriage as a 
natural . right. What inversion of order, then, has 
made it a virtue in Catholics to suffer adultery, and a 
duty to live without wives when their wives have thus 
shamefully injured them? Why is a cankered tie inr 
dissoluble, notwithstanding the great maxim adopted 
by the Code, Quicquid li^atur dissolubile est ? A sepa- 
ration of person and property is granted nie, but not 
a divorce! The law takes from me my wife, and leaves 
me the word sacrament 1 I no longer enjoy matrimony, 
but still I am married ! What contradiction I What 
slavery ! j . 

" Nor is it less strange that this law of the Church is 
directly contrary to the words which she believes to 
have been pronounced by Jesus Christ: Whoyoeyer 
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shall put away his wife, except it be for fornication, mad 
shall marry another, committeth adultery/'* 
' I have no wish here to enquire whether the pontiifs 
of Rome hare a right to yiolale at pleasure the law of 
|lhii%li<im they regard as their master ; whether, when d 
kitigdom wants an heir, it is idlowable to repudiate the 
troinan who is incapable of giving one ; iM)r whether a 
turbulent wife, one attacked by lunacy, or one g:uilty 
of murder, should not be divorced as well as an adul- 
tress : 1 confine myself to what concerns my own sad 
situation. God permits me to marry again ; but the 
bish^ of Home forbids me 1 

** Dirofce was eustomary among CathoUes vnder all 
die Emperors, as well as in all the disjointed mem- 
bers of the Roman Empire. Almost all those kings of 
France who are called of the first race, repudiated their 
wires and took fresh ones. At length came one Gre- 
gory IX. an enemy to emperors and kings, who, by a 
decree, made the bonds of marriage indissoluble ; and 
hift decretal became the law of Europe. Hence, when 
a king wished to repudiate ftn adulterous wife^ aiwrd* 
ing to the law of Jesus Christ, he could not do so with- 
out first seeking some ridiculous pretext. Saint 
Louis was obliged, in order to effect his unfortu- 
nate divorce from Eleonora of Guienne, to allege a 
rebitiDnsldp which did not exist; and Henry IV., to re-« 
(radiale Mftrgaret of- Vidois, brought fotward a Hitt 
tnore unfounded preleMe > ■ ft- Want of coiiMit*' TiMBi 
a lawful divorce was to be obtained only by falsehood- 

" What ! may a sovereign abdicate his crown, and shall 
he not, without the Pope's permission, abdicate his 
ftdthless wife ? And is it pombie that men^ enlight^ 
^ned in other {khig«» bate so long stdnttlted t» thii 
a&svrd'aiid abject sfetery t 

' *' Let our priests and our monks abstain from women> 
if it must be so; they have my consent. It is detri-^ 
mental to the progress of population, anil a misfortune 
for them; but they deserve that misfortune which they 

imve contrived for tfunnselTes. They tore tke netizns 

• • ' . . * . ■ ^\ . 

fi ■ ■■' I I I .". ■ ■ III ■ I • mmmmm^mm I i. 

* Matthew^ chap, jux. 
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of' the Popes, who in tlirm liave "svished to posses?^, 
slaves — soldiers without t'Linuly or country, livings only ' 
for the Church; but 1, a magistrate, who eem the 
Stale-tbe whole day lonf^, balrci o^ca^ien for a wottint at 
fliglit; and the Church has no right tc^ deprive m^'ef 
a pM9essio» allowed me by the The Apostles 

%ere marriefl; Joseph was niai riod ; and I wish to be 
married. If I, an Alsatian, am (h^pendent on a priest 
who lives at Rome, and has the barbarous power to 
deprive me of a w^ — he may as well make me an 
etmuch to^iiiig ififawe in his diapeL'' : «^ 

• * Equity requh*t Aiit, after p^ivin^ this memorial in 
favour of husbands, w^e should also lay before the 
public the plea on belialf of wi\ es, presented to the 
junta of Portugal, by one Countess D*Arcira» It is in 
substance as follows:— 

The Gospel has forbidden adulterrtp ny htshMi 
«i welt as to me ; we shall be damned alike ; n^fliSi^ 
is more certain. Although he has been auiltv of fifty 
infidelities, — though lie has given my necklace to one 
of my rivals, and my ear-rings to another, I have not 
callea upon the judges to order his head to be shaved^ 
Umsetf to be^ihurilp widi monksv «Mt4is^ prMerty to 
be given to me : yet I, for haying but once /luili >id 
him, — for having done that with the handsomest 
young man in Lisbon, which he is allowed to do every 
day with the homeliest and most stupid creatures of 
the court and the city, must be placed on a stool to 
answer the questions of a set of licentiates, every one 
of tAtom wouM be at my feet were he atone with me 
in ny eloeeC ; must have tfie finest hair in die world 
cut from my head ; be confined with nuns who have 
not common sense ; be deprived of my portion and 
marriage settlement, and see my property given to my 
IM of a husband, to assist him in seducing other 
tiMm, bsbA eemnitlmg fredi adnkeriea. I ask if the 
diing is just?-— if it is not evidettt ihat^ aidtolds 
are the law-makers? - 

' *<*The answer to my complaints is, thai I am but too 
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fortttiiate in* not beiiie fttoned at the city gate by the 

canons and the people, as w as the custom with the 
first nation of the earth — the cherished nation — tl)C 
chosen people — the only one which was right when 
all others were wrong. 

<^ To these barbarians I reply, that when the poor 
woman,-. taken in adultery, was presented by her 
accusers to the Master of thl^ Old and of the New 
Law, he did not oi dei her to be stoned ; on the con-^ 
trary, he reproached their injustice, tracing on the 
sand, with his finger, the old Hebrew proverb, ** Let 
hitn who is without sin cast the first stone/' All then 
retired ; the oldest being the first to depart, since, the 
greater. their age, the more adulteries they had com- 
mitted. . 

"The doctors of the canon law tell me, that this story 
of the woman taken in adultery is related only in the 
Gospel of St. John, and that there it is i>othing more 
than an interpolation ; that Leontius and Maldonat 
affirm .that it is but to be found in one ancient 
Greek /copy; that not one of the twenty-three first 
commentators has spoken of it ; that neither Origan, 
nor St. Jerome, nor St. John Chrysostom, nor Theo-- ; 
phylact, nor Nonnus, knew any thing of it; and 
that it is not in the Syriac Bible, nor in the version of 
Ulphilas. 

Such are the arguments advanced by my. hus- 
band's advocates, who would not only shave my head^ 
b«t stone me also. 

However, those who plead for me say, that Ammo- 
nius, a writer of the third century, acknowledges the 
truth of this story ; and that St. Jerome, while he re-^ 
jects it in some passages, adopts it in others ; in shorty 
that it is now authenticated. < Here I hold, .and say. 
to my hu£(band, — * If you are without sin, shave my 
head^ confine me, take my property ; but if you have 
committed more sins than I have, it is I who must 
shave you, have you confined, and seize your pofises- 
sions. In both cases the justice is the same.' 

" My husband replies, that he is my superior and my 

head ;^ Xlmffi Jie is taller than, me by move 4^ an 
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inch ; that he is as rough as a bear ; and tbat^ conse-, 
quently, I owe him everything, and he owes 
nothings. 

*^ But, I ask if Queen Anne of England is not the 
head of her husband? if the Prince of Denmark, 
who is her High- Admiral, does not owe her an entire 
obediencet and if she would not have bim condemned 
by^ .thie House of Peers, should the little man prove un** 
faithful? It is clear that if women have not their 
husbands punished, it is when they are not the 
strongest/. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

cbKCLUSIOK OF THE CHAPTER OlT ABUtH^nY. 

In order to obtain an equitable verdict in an action 
for adultery, the jury should be composed of twelve 
men and twelve women, with an hermaphrodite to 
give the casting vote in the event of necessity. 

But singular cases may exist wherein raillery is in- 
applicable, and of which it is not for us to judge. 
Such is the adventure related by St. Auy,ustin in his 
sermon on Christ's preaching on the Mount. 

Septimius Acyndinus, proconsul of Syria, caused a 
Chmtian of Antioch, who was unable to pay to the 
treasury a pound of gold (the amount to which he was 
taxed), to be thrown into prison, and threatened with 
death. A wealthy man promised the unfortunate 
prisoner's wife to furnish her with the pound if she 
would consent to his desires. The wife hastened to 
inform her husband, who begged that she would save 
his life at the expense of his rights, which he was 
wiHing to give up. She obeyed ; but the man who 
owed her the gold deceived her by giving her a sack- 
ful of earth. The husband, being still unable to pay 
the tax, was about to be led to the scaflPold ; but this 
infamous transaction having reached the ears of the 
pr66<MDislil, ' he paid the pound of gold from his own 



♦ These lively statements advert rather to French thau to 
English law and custona ; but in that given to tiie female, in 

2 articular, there is so much which i^ generally appiicabJe^ it 
aft be^n thou|^bt fit to retaia thein«-»-l\ 
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coffers, and gave to the Christian cotiple the estate 

from which the sackful of earth had been taken. 

It is certain, that far from injuring her husband,, 
the wife, in this instance, acted conformably to his 
will, not only obeying him, but also saving his life. 
St. Augustin does not venture to decide on the guilt 
or virtue of this action ; he is afraid to condemn it. 

It is, in my opinion, very singular that Bayle should 
pretend to be more severe than St. Augustin.* He 
boldly condemns the poor woman. This would be 
inconceivable, did we no know how much almost 
every writer has suffered his pen to belie his heart, 
— ^with what £Eicility his own feelings have been sacri- 
ficed to the fear of enraging some evil«dispoied 
pedant, — ^in a word, how inconsistent he has been 
with himself. 

A Faiher'M Ration. 

A word on the contradictory education which we 
bestow upon our daughters. We inculcate an immode- 
rate desire of pleasing ; we dictate when nature does 
enough without us, and add to her lessons every re- 
finement of art, When they are perfectly trained, we 
puninh them if they put in practice die very arts which 
we have been so anxious to teach ! What should we 
think of a dancing-master, who, having taught a pupil 
for ten years, would break his lee; because he had 
found him dancing with other people V 

Might not this paragraph be added to the chapter 
of contradictions ? 

AFFIRMATION ON OATH. 

W^E shall not say anything of the affirmations so 
frequently made use of oy the learned. To affirm, to 
decide, is allowable only in geometry. In everything 
etse let us imitate the Doctor Meiaphrastes of Moli&re — 

it may be so ; the thing is feasible; it is not impossible ; 
we shall see. Let us adopt Rabelais' perhaps, Mon- 
taigne's what know i P the Roman non l%qmt, or the 

* Basle's Dictionary — Article Jeyndiuus. 
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SMtii'Bt^igkitMtm^^ onVf in pt^fane 

matters be it understood, for in sacred things we are 
well aware that doubtini^:; is not permitted. 

The primitives, in England called QualcerSy are al- 
lowed to give testuuony in a court of juatice on their 
simptoattmalkm, niAMI tektii# «a oath. The peers 
of m rMhtt have Ae satae prmlege-^^tto lav peers 
alfirming on their hontmfi and the bishops laying their 
hands on their hearts. The Quakers obtained it in the 
reign of Charles II. and are the only sect in £urope 
so honoured. 

The Lord Chwcellor Ck>wper %isbcd to compel the 
Qmkei#tii«li%a^ Howhol^lhea 
at ftdri i to i t trid tohhn grttyeIy~'< Friend Chancellor, 

thou oughtest to know that our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ hath forbidden us to afhrm otherwise 
than by yea or nay : he hath expressly said, / forbid 
thee to swear by heaven, because it is the throne of God; 
hg the earth, because U is his footstool; by Jermakm, 
$iiCame ii is the city of the king of kings; or by thy head, 
because thou canst not change the colour of a single hair. 
This, friend, is positive; and we will not disobey God 
to please thee and thv parliament." — "It is impossible 
to argue better," replied the Chancellor; but be it 
known to thoe^that Jupiter one day c^pctaisd all beasts 
«f burden to |;et sbod : horses, mi4cAf '^tt4^0^ 
liiels, instantly obeyed; the asse^^ alone reMSted; they 
made so many representations, and brayed so lon^, 
that Jupiter, who was good-natured, at last said to 
them, Asses, I grant your prayer : you shall not be 
shod, but the hrst slip you make,^ you shall have ^ 
most soQftd cudgelling/' 

. n^ignn^ i^ ttHtf i i o d tt i it > hMierto, &e QudMltteM 
laiia^ no slips. - t^^%^..^,5^h 

AGAR, OR HAGAR/ 

' Whek a man puts away his mistress — ^his friend — 
the partner of his bed, he must eidier make her con- 
dition toterably comfortable, or be regarded, amoiigst 
us, as a man of a bad heart. 

We are told that Abjaham was v«ry rich in the de- 
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sert of Oerar, although he did not poflgess an^iach o( 
land. However, we know with the greatest certain^ 

that he defeated the armies of four great kings^wita ' 
three hundred and eii^hteen shepherds. 

He should, then, at least have g-iven u small flock to 
lus mistress. Agar, when he seui her away in the desert^ 
I speak here according to worldly notions, always, 
reverencing those incomprehensible ways which are 
not (rttr ways. 

/would hive L^iven my old companion Agar a few 
sheep, a lew jjjoats, a few suits of clothes fur herself - 
and our son Ismael, a good she-ass for the mother and 
a pretty foal for ihe chUd, a camel to carry their lug* 
gage, and at least two servants to attend them and 
prevent them from being devoured by wolves* » 

But when the Father of ihe Faithful exposed hi&poor x 
mistress and her child in the desert, he gave Uiem * 
only a loaf and a piicher of water. 

Some impious ])ersons have assorted that Abraham . - 
was not a very tender father — that he wished to make • m 
his bastard son die of hunger and to cut his legitimate 
son^s throat ! But again let it be remembered, thai 
these ways were not oitr ways. • 

It* is said that poor Agar went away into the desert 
of Beer-sheba. There was no desert of Beer sheba; 
this name was not known until long after : but this is ^ 
a mere trifle; the foundation of the story is not th^ i 
less authentic. 

It is true that the posterity of Agar's^son Ismael "'" ' 
took ample revenge on the posterity of 'SaraVs son. 
Isaac, in favour of whom he had been cast out. The ? : ;> 
Saracens, descending in a right line from Ismael, made 
themselves masters of Jerusalem, which belonged by ' 
right of conquest to the posterity of Isaac. I would ^ 
have made the Saracens descend from Sarah ; the ety^ . t • 
mology would then have been neater. It has been as-* ' 
sorted that the word Saracen comes from sarac, a robber. 
I do not believe tiiat anv people have ever called them- . 
selves robber$; nearly all have been robbers, but it is 
not usual for them to take the title. Saracen descend- 
ing .from Sarah, appears to me to sound better. 
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ALCHYMY/ 

Tjik emphatic al places the alcliymist as muvh above ' 
the ordinary chymist, as the c:oId whii-h lie obtains is 
superior to other metals. Germany still swaiuis with 
peopfe who seek the philosopher's stone, as tlie water of^ 
imm^^irkUiig Ji^s been sought in^ China, and the ftmtUaift 
of youth in ETurope. In f ranee, wm^ hare beeo^ known 
to ruin themselves in this pTirsiiit. 

The number of those who have b(^heved in transmu- 
tations is prodigious, and the number of cheats has 
been in proportiofi to that of th^ ci?€dulous. At Paris 
We hare seen Si^or Dammi, marquis of Conventiglio,; 
obtain hundred louis from several ot the nobility 
that fie miglkt: iMtake them gold to the amount of two 
or three crowns.* . - v--- 

The best trick that has ever been performed in 
alchvmv was that of a Rosicrucian wlu), in 1620, went 
to Henry, duke of Bouillon, of thehousc^ of Turenne, 
sovereign, prince of Sedan, and addressed him as fol-' 
lowd :- ,!* You have not a sovereignty proportioned to, 
your e^ireat courage, but f will make yon richer than 
the Emperor. T canTiot remain for more than two 
days i^ your , states, having to go to Venice to hold 

* 1 be &ucrc<is ot Qomw Cag^litittfo^botb iu. Frauee aiifl Eng- 
land, since the time of Voltaire, proves that the < re(hiliiy has 
BOt bei ij l()n«f extinct, if it be intirely so ai pnsenl. The afore- 
said count, like the nr<irfini-i here s;pokeu of, knew how to 
turn the iollies of people ot qualiiy ti» his own Hocount, as his 
nchenieofarevivedorrli rof E^ptiaii masonry in London proved. 
There was to he a female branch, and several women of fashion, t» 
ftfld to, the spleudour ot some iilly ceif^iu<»Dy, lettf their. jewels, 
wftM^it 4i^ii<eeillcs» to nhserVe, xhty wmt wm agaio \ hitt tlMjr 
w#re wise enovfrh to prefer the kiss to pttblte rlfUeiile. Modern 
Chemistry has done away wi^4ntieh ot the dekisive foundation) 
of Alchymy, attbough the pretension to form diamonds by a 
ehemtcal process, is i ot much unlike the elder folly. Science, 
hrts^ and ever hatly ** bubbles as the water hath.'* T!ie some- 
thing out of nothin^i^, to be created by nominal sinking funds, ' 
and the clearance of public (iebt by the same, is not a jot less 
extravagant tb^n the pretended ^uld- making-— it is possibl/ 
more so^ : ' , - ^ * \ 
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tlie grand assembly of the brethren ; I only charge 
you to keep the secret. Send to the first apothecary 
of ^our town for some litharge ; throw into it one 
grain of the red powder which I will give you; put 
the whole into a crucible; and in a quarter of an hoar 

you will have gold.** 

The prince performed the operation, and repeated 
it three times, in presence of the virtuoso. This man 
had previously bought up all the litharge from the 
apothecaries of Sedan, and got it re*sold after mixing 
with it a few ounces of gold. The adept, on taking 
leave, made the Duke of Bouillon a present of all his 

transmuting powder. 

The prince, having made three ounces of gold with 
three grains, doubted not that with three hundred 
thousand grains he should make three hundred 
thousand ounces, and that he should in a week pos- 
sess eighteen thousand seven hundred and fifty pounds 
of gold, besides what he should afterwards make, tt 
took at least three months to make this powder. The 
philosopher was in haste to depart; he was without 
anything, having given all to the prince, and wanted 
some ready money in order to hold the states-general 
of hermetic philosophy. He was a man very moderate 
in his desiriBs, and asked only twentr durasand crowsr 
fer the expenses of his journey. The duke, ashamMl 
to give so small a sum, presented him with forty 
thousand. Whtn he had consumed all the litharge in 
Sedan, he made no more gold, nor ever more saw his 
philosopher or his forty thousand crowns. 

All pretended alchymic transmutations have been 
performed nearly in the same manner. Tochaaga 
one natural production into another, as, for example, 
iron into silver, is a rather difficult operation, since it 
requires two things a little above our pov/er — the 
anmhilatlf n of the iron and the creation of the silver. 

We must not, however, reject all discoveries of secrets 
and all new inventions* It is with them as with theatti* 
' cal pieces, there may he one good out of a thousand. 
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ALCORAN, 
OR, MORE PROPERLY, THE KORAN, 

SECTION I* ; 

Tins book governs with despotic sway the whole 
of northern Africa, from Mount Atlas to the desert gf 
Barca, the whole of Egypt, the coasts of the Ethiopian 
Sea to the extent of six hundred leagues, Syria, Asia 
Minor, all the countries round the Black and the Cas- 
pian Seas (excepting the kingdom of Astracan) the 
whole empire of Hindostan, all Persia, a great part of 
Tartary; and in Europe, Thrace, Macedonia, Bulga- 
ria, Servia, Bosnia, Greece, Epirus, and nearly all the 
ifclands as far as the little strait of Otranto, which 
terminates these immense possessions. 

In this prodigious extent of country there is not a 
single Mahometan who has the happiness of reading 
our sacred books ; and very few of our literati are 
acquainted with the Koran, of which we almost always 
. form a ridiculous idea, notwithstanding the researches 
of our really learned men. 

i.^ The first lines of this book are as follow: — " Praise 
to God, the sovereign of all worlds — to the God of 
mercy, the sovereign of the day of justice! Thee we 
adore! to thee only do we look for protection. Lead 
■fts in the right way — in the way of those whom thou 
hast loaded with thy graces, and not in the way of 
the objects of thy wrath — of them who have gone 
astray." > » 

'T» Such is the introduction. Then come three letters, 
L, M, which, according to the learned Sale, are 
Upt understood, for each commentator explains them 
in his own way; but the most common opinion is, 
that they signify Alt, Latif, Magid — God, Grace, 
Glory. 

God himself then speaks to Mahomet in these 
words: — 

" This book admitteth not of doubt. It is for the 
direction of the just, who believe in the depths of the 
faith, who observe the times of prayer, who distribute 
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in alms what it hath pleased me to give them, who be- 
lieve iu the revelation which hath descended to thee, 
and was delivered to the prophets before thee. Let 
the faithful have a firm assurance in the life to come ; 
let them be directed by their Lord ; and they shall be 
liappy." 

" As for unbelievers, it mattereth not whether tliou* 
tallest tlitni or no: they do not believe; the seal of 
unbelief is on j^hcir hearts and on their ears; a teiri-r 
ble punishment awaiteth them. 

** There are some who say, " We believe in God: 
a&d in the Last Day, but in their hearts they are.'ua-' 
believers. They think to deceive the Eternal; they* 
deceive themselves without knowing it. lutirmity 
is in their hearts> and God himseli' iucrea^eth thisc 
infirmity," &c. 

. These words are said to have iacoaiparably more 
energy in Arabic. lndeed».the Koran slill passes for; 
the most ele^nt and most sublime book which. bat»' 
been written in that language. 

We have imputed to the Koran a great number of 
foolish things which it never contained. It was chiefly ' 
against the Turks, who had become Mahometans, that 
our monks wrote so many books, at a time when noi 
Other opposition was of much sefvice against the con-* 
querors of Constantinople. Our authors, much moi«i-' 
numerous than the Janissaries, had no great difficiilty. 
In ranginsj' our women on Lheir side; they persuaded 
them that Mahomet looked upon them merely as in* • 
telligent animals ; that, by the laws of the Koran,, 
they were all slaves, having no property in this w^orld, 
nor any share in the Paradise of the next. • The false-/ 
hood of all this is evident ; yet it has all been firmly 
believed. 

It was, however, only necessary, in order to dis-s 
cover the deception, to have read the fourth sura or ' 
chapter of the Koran, in which would have been found 
the following laws, translated in the same mannerby Du > 
Ryer, who resided' for a long tun^ at Constantinople r 
by Marac^i, who never went there ; and by Sale^ wha* 
lived tw&^-five years among the Arabs.. , '* 
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\. 

' Nerer marry idolatrous women, - tinless they will 

become believers. A Mussuhn an servant is better 
than an idolatrous woman, though of the highest 
rank* 

They who, having wives, wish to make a vow of 
chastity, shall wait four months before they decide. 

Wives shall conduct themselves towards their hus- 
bands as their husbands conduct themselves towards 
them. 

3. 

You may separate yourself from your wife twice; 
but if you divorce her a third time, it must be for 
ev^r; you must either keep her humanely or put 'her 
away kindly. You are not permitted to keep any- 
thing from her which you have given to her. 

• ^ ' • 4. 

• Good wives are obedient and attentive, even in the 
'^absence of their husbands. If your vv^ife is prudent, 
-be careful not to have any quarrel with her; butif 

<me should happen, let an arbiter be chosen from your 
xrwn family, and one from hers. 

5. 

. Take one wife, or two, or three, or four, but never 
'.more. But if you doubt your ability to act equitably 

. towards several, take only one. (jivc tliem a suitable 
dowry, take care of tliem, and speak to them always 
like. a friend. 

6. 

You are not permitted to inherit from your wife 

against her will; nor to prevent her from marrying 
. another after her divorce, in order to possess your- 
self of her dower, unless she has been declared guilty 
of soine crime* 
When you choose to separate yourself from vour 
^fwife and Cake another^ you must not, though you have 
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even given hec a talent at your mari^iage,^ take any 
thing from her. 

You are permitted to marry a slavei but it is better 
that you should not do so. 

8. 

A repudiated wife is obliged to suckle her child 
until it is two years old, durin^^ which time the father 
is obliged to maintain them, according to his condi^ 
tion. If the infant is weaned at an earlier period, it 
must be with the consent of both father and mother* 
If you are obliged to entrust it to a strange nurae^ you 
shall make her a reasonable allowance. 



Here, then, is sufficient to reconcile the women to 
Mahomet, who has not used them so hardly as he is 
said to have done. We do not pretend to justify 
either his ignorance or his imposture ; but we cannot 
condemn his doctrine of one only Ood. ThesB words 
of his 122nd swra, "God is one, eternal, aei the r beget- 
ting nor begotten; no one is like to him/' These 
words bad more effect than even his iiword in sjibju- 
gating the East* 

Still his Koran is a collection of ridiculouis.revellt- 
tions and vague and incoherent [predictions, combined 
with laws which were very good for the country in 
which he lived, and all which continue to be followed, 
without having been changed or weakened, either by 
Mahometan interpreters or by new decrees. The 
poets of Mecca were hostile to Mahomet, but above 
all the doctors. These raised the magistracy againet 
him; and a warrant was issued for his apprehension 
as one duly accused and convicted of having said that 
God must be adored, and not the stars. This, it is 
known, was the source of his greatness. When it was 
seen that he could not be put down, and that his 
writings were becoming popular^ it was given out-ia 
' the city that he was not the author of them, or that at 
least he was assisted in their compoiMtioii by a^katiied 
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Jew, and sometimes by a learned Christian, — suppos- 
ing that there were at that time learned Jews and 
learned Christians. . . 

So, in our days, more than one prelate has been 
reproached with having set monks to compose his ser- 
mons and funeral orations. There was one Father 
Hercules^/^ re //erc«/e>l who made sermons for a certain 
bishop, and when people went to hear him preach, they 
used to say, " Let us ^o and hear the labours of Hercules** 

To this charge Mihomet gives an answer in his 
16th chapter, occasioned by a gross blunder he had 
made in the pulpit, about which a great deal had been 
said. He gets out of the scrape thus : — 

" When thou readest the Koran, address thyself to 
God, that he may preserve thee from the machinations 
of Satan. He has power only over those who have 
chosen him for their master, and who give associates 
unto God. 

" When 1 substitute one verse for another in the Koran 
(the reason for which changes is known to God) some 
unbelievers cry out, Thou hast forged those verses; but 
they knownothow to distinguish truth from falsehood. 
Say rather, that the Holy Spirit brought diose verses 
of truth to me from God. Others say, still more 
malignantly, there is a certain man who labours with him 
in composing the Koran, But how can this man, to 
whom they attribute my works, have taught me, 
speaking, as he does, a foreign language, while the 
Koran is written in the purest Arabic '*' 

He who, it was pretended, assisted Mahomet, was 
a Jew named Bensalen or Bensalon, It is not very 
likely that a Jew should have lent his assistance to 
Maliomet in writing against the Jews ; yet the thing 
is not impossible. The monk, w^ho was said to have 
contributed to the Koran, was by some called Bohaira^ 
by others Sergius, There is something pleasant in 
this monk*s having had both a Latin and an Arabic 
name. 

As for the fine theological disputes which have 
arisen amongst the Mussulmen, I have no concern 
with tliem ; I leave them to the decision of the mufti. 
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In The Triumph of Orm (ht Tiriomphe ie U 
tHroixJ die Koran is said to be Arian, Sabellian, Car* 

pocratian, Cardonician, Manichean, Donatistic, Ori- 
•genian, Macedonian, and Ebionitish. Mahomet, how- 
ever, was nothing of all this; he was rather a Jansenist, 
for the foundation of his doctrine is the absolute de- 
cree of gratuitous predestination. 

SECTION II. 

* This Maliotnet, son of Abdallab, was a "bold and 

sublime charlatan. He says, in his tenth chapter, 
'** Who but God can have composed the Koran? 

Mahomet, you say, has forged this book. Well; try 

then to write one chapter resembling it, and call to 
your aid whomsoever yon please." In &e seTenteenfh, 
^e exclaims, *^ Praise be to Him who, in one ntght, 
transported his servant from the sacred temple of 

Mecca to that of Jerusalem!'* 

This was a very fine journey, but nothing like that 
which he took the very same ni^^ht from planet to 
planet. He pretended that it was five hundred years' 
journey from one to another, and that he cleft the 
moon m twain. His disciples who, after his death, col- 
lected, in a solemn manner, the verses of his Koran, 
suppressed this celestial journev, for ihey dreaded 
raillery and philosophy. After all, they had too much 
delicacy ; they might have trusted to the commenta- 
tors, who would have found no difficulty what- 
ever in explaining the itinerary. Mahomet's friends 
'should have known by experience that the marvfeUons 
is the reason of the multitude: the wise contradict in 
silence, which the multitude prevent them from break- 
ing. But while the itinerary of the planets was sup- 
pressed, a few words were retained about the adven- 
ture of the moon : one cannot b3 always on one*s guard. 

The Koran is a rhapsody, without comi^tioiti wMi- 
out order, and without art. This tedt<Hw book is, 
nevertheless, said to be a very fine production, at least 
l)y the Arabs, who assert that it is written with an 
elegance and purity which no later work has equalled, 
it is a poem, or a sort of rhymed prose, consisting of 
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three thousand verses. No poem ever advanced the 
fortune of its author so much as the Koran. It was 
disputed among the Mussulmen whether it was eternal, 
or God had created it in order to dictate it to 
Mahomet. The doctors decided that it was eternal ; 
and they were right : this eternity is a much finer opi- 
nion than the other, for with the vulgar we must 
always adopt that which is the most incredible. 
- The monks who have attacked Mahomet, and said 
t so many silly things about him, have asserted that he 
could not write. But how can we imagine that a man 
who had been a merchant, a poet, a legislator, and a 
, sovereign, did not know how to sign his name? If his 
book is bad for our times and for us, it was very good 
for his contemporaries, and his religion was still better. 
It must be acknowledged that he reclaimed nearly the 
• whole of Asia from idolatry. He taught the unity of 
God, and forcibly declaimed against all those who 
<» gave him associates. He forbade usury with foreigners, 
V and commanded the giving of alms. With him prayer 
was a thing of absolute necessity, and resignation to 
-rt the eternal decrees the primum mobile of all. A reli- 
• gion so simple and so wise, taught by one who was 
. -constantly victorious, could hardly fail to subjugate a 
i\ portion of the earth. Indeed the Mussulmen have 
r \ made as many proselytes by their creed as by their 
0: swords; they have converted the Indians and the 
■ \ Negroes to their religion ; even the Turks, who con- 
w'/quered them, submitted to Islamism. 
•5 Mahomet allowed many things to remain in his 
* * law which he had found established among the 
/Arabs — as circumcision; fasting; the pilgrimage to 
;\ (Mecca, which was instituted four thousand years be- 
.. fore his time; ablutions, so necessary to health and 
cleanliness in a burning country, where linen was un- 
' known ; and the idea of a last judgment, which the 
^ '. Magi had always inculcated, and which had reached 
}• the inhabitants of Arabia. It is said, that on his an- 
jii nouncing that we should rise again quite naked, his 
" wife Aishca expressed her opinion that the thing would 
be immodest and dangerous: " Do not be alarmed, my 
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dear," said he, " no one will then feel any inclination 
to laugh." According to the Koran, an angel will weigh 
both men and women in a great balance : this idea^ 
too, is taken from the Magi. He also stole from them 
their narrow bridge which must be passed over after 
death, and their elysium, where the Mussulmen Elect 
will find baths, well-furnished apartments, good beds, 
and houris with great black eyes. He does, it is true, 
say that all these pleasures of the senses, so necessary 
to those who are to rise a^ain with senses, will 
nothing in comparison with the pleasure of contempla- 
ting the Supreme Bein^. He has the humility to con- 
fess that he himself will not enter paradise through his 
own merits, but purely by the will of God. Through 
this SBme pure Divine will, he orders that a fifth part of 
the spoil shall always be reserved for the prophet. 

It is not true that he excludes women from para- 
dise. It is hardly likely that so able a man should 
have chosen to embroil himself with that half of the 
human race by which the other half is led. Abulfeda 
relates, that an old woman one day impoi luued him to 
tell her what she must do to get into paradise. " My 
good lady," said he, paradise is not for old women.** 
The good woman began to weep; but the prophet 
consoled her by sayings There wdl be no old women, 
because they will become young again/' This .cpnsor 
latory doctnne is confimed in the fifty-fbw^ chapt^ 
of the Koran. 

He forbade wine, because some of his followers once 
went intoxicated to prayers. He allowed a plurality 
of wives, conforming in this point to the immemorial 
usage of the Orientals. 

In short, his civil laws are good ; his doctrine is 
admirable in all wluch it has in common with ours ; 
but his means are shocking — villainy and murder ! 

He is excused by some, on the first of these charges, 
because, say they, the Arabs had a hundred and 
twenty-four thousand prophets beioje him, and there 
could be no great harm in the appearance of one more: 
men^ it is added, require to be deceived. But how 
are we to justify a man who says, Bdkve thai I 
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have conversed with the angel Gabriel, or pay me tri» 
buter 

How superior is Confucius — the first of mortals 
who have not been favoured with revelations ! He 
employs neither falsehood nor the sword, but only 
reason. The viceroy of a great province, he causes 
the laws to be observed, and morality to flourish ; dis- 
graced and poor, he teaches them. He practises them 
alike in greatness and in humiliation; he renders virtue 
amiable ; and has for his disciples the most ancient 
and wisest people upon earth.* / : • : • . • > . 

In vain does Count de Boulainvilliers, who had some 
respect for Mahomet, extol the Arabs. Notwithstand- 
ing all his boastings, they were a nation of banditti. 
They robbed before Mahomet, when they adored the 
stars; they robbed under Mahomet in the name of 
God. They had, say you, the simplicity of the heroic 
ages; but what were these heroic ages? — times when 
men cut one another's throats for a well or a cistern, 
as they now do for a province ? 

The first Mussulmen were animated by Mahomet 
with the rage of enthusiasm. Nothing is more terrible 
than a people who, having nothing to lose, fight in the 
united spirit of rapine and of religion. 

It is true that there was not much art in their pro- 
ceedings. The contract of marriage between Ma- 
homet and his first wife expresses, that while Cadisha 
loves him, and he in like manner loves Cadisha, it is 
thought meet to join them. But is there the same 
simplicity in having composed a genealogy which 
makes him descend in a right line from Adam,' as 
several Spanish and Scotch families have likewise been 
made to descend ? ; - 

The great prophet experienced the disgrace common 
to so many husbands, after which no one ought to com- 



♦ The partiality of Voltaire to the Chinese is well known; 
the picture iu his time was comparatively new and dazzling. 
A better acquaintance has not confirmed it; a remark, how- 
ever, which is made without disparagement to the merited 
character of Confucius. — T. 
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plain. The name of him who received the favours of 
bis second wife, was Jlmtm. The behaviour of Ma- 
homet, on this occasion, was even more lofty than that 
of Cs^tar, who put away his wife, saying, The wife of 
Coesar ought not to be suspected/' The prophet would 
not suspect his. He sent to heaven for a chapter of 
the Koran, affirming that his wife was faithful. This 
chapter, like all the others, had been . written from all 
eternity* 

V He is admired for lutving raised himself, from b^ng 
a camel-driver, to be a pontiff, a legislator, and a 
monarch; for Imvin^ subdued Arabia, which bad never 

before been subjugated; for having given the first 
shock to the Roman empire in the East, and to that of 
the Persians; and / admire him still more for having 
kept peace in his house amongst his . wives. . 
changed the face of part of Europe, one half of Asia, 
and nearly all Africa; nor was his religion unlikely^ 
at one time, to subjugate the whole earth.* On how^ 
trivial a circumstance will revolutions sometimes de- 
pend! A blow from a stone, a little harder than that 
which he received in his first battle, might have changed 
r thedestiny of the world! 

His son-in-law AH asserted, that when the prophet 
-was about to be inhumed, he was found in a situation 
not very common to the dead. The words of the 
Roman sovereign might be well applied in this case— 
Decet imperatorem stantem morV* 

Never was the life of a man written more in detail 
than his ; the most miirate particulars of it were re- 
garded as sacred. We have the names and the num* 
.bers of all that belonged to him — ^nine swords, three 
lances, three bows, seven cuirasses, three bucklers, 
twelve wives, one white cock, seven horses, two mules, 
and four camels, besides the mare Borac, on which he 

• Gibbon observes tbat, but for the timely victory of Charles 
Martel over the invading army of the Saracens of Spain, all 
France might baire been MabonietaBised» and even our English 
Olfbrd have ultimately been distioKaithed by mosques in lien 
of temples— simple fatalism and clear waterj instead of high* 
church politics and muddy portt 
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^etit to heaven. But this last he had only borrowed ; 
it was the property of the angel Gabriel. * 

All his sayings have been preserved. One was, 
that the enjoyment of women made him more fervent in 
prayer. Besides all his other knowledge, he is said to 
have been a great physician ; so that he wanted none 
of the qualifications for deceiving mankind. 

... ' ALEXANDER. ' ' 

It is no longer allowable to speak of Alexander, 
except in order to say something new of him, or to 
destroy the fables, historical, physical, and moral, 
which have disfigured the history of the only great 
man to be found among the conquerors of Asia. 

After reflecting a little on the life of Alexander, 
who, amid the intoxications of pleasure and conquest, 
built more towns than all the other conquerors of Asia 
destroyed, — after calling to mind that, young as he was, 
he turned the commerce of the world into a new 
channel, it appears very strange that Boileau should 
have spoken of him as a robber and a madman. 
Alexander, having been elected at Corinth captain- 
general of Greece, and commissioned as such to 
avenge the invasions of the Persians, did no more than 
his duty in destroying their empire; and, having always 
united the greatest magnanimity with the greatest 
courage — having respected the wife and daughters of 
Darius when in his power, he did not in any way de- 
serve either to be confined as a madman or hanged as 
a robber. ^ 

Rollin asserts, that Alexander took the famous city 
of Tyre only to obUge the Jews, who hated the 
Tyrians : it is, however, quite as likely that Alexander 
had other reasons ; for an able commander would not 
leave Tyre mistress of the sea when he was going to. 
attack Egypt. 

Alexander's friendship and respect for Jerusalem 
were undoubtedly great ; but it should hardly be said 
that the Jews set a rare example of fidelity — an example 
worthy of the only people who at that time had the know" 
ledge of the true God, in refusing to furnish Alexander 

£ 3 
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with proDuUmt, becatue then h&dmom fiiMtf to l}arm$^ 
It is well known that the Jews took eyery opportanity 

of revolting ao^ainst their sovereigns; for a Jew was 
not to serve a profane king. If Uiey imprudently rer 
fused contributions to the conqueror, it was not with a 
Tiew to prove thesiselves the faithful slaves of Darius, 
since their law expressly ordered them to hold all 
idolatrous nations m abhorrence : their books are fuU 
of execrations pronounced against them, and of reite* 
rated attempts to throw off their yoke. Tf, therefoi"e; 
they at first refused the contributions, it was because 
their rivals, the Samaritans, had paid them without 
hesitation, and they believed that Darius, though yan^ 
quishedy was still powerful enough to support Jerusa^ 
lem against Samaria. 

It is wholly false that the Jews were then the only 
people whohad the knowledge of the true God, asRoUin 
tells us. The Samaritans worshipped the same God, 
though in another temple ; they liad the same Penta- 
teuch as the Jews, and they had it in Tyriaa characters^ 
which the Jews had lost. The schism between Samaria 
and Jerusalem was, on a small scale, what the schism 
between the Greek and Latin churches is on a large 
one. The hatred was equal on both sides, having the 
Same foundation — Religion. 

Alexander, having possessed himself of Tyre by 
means of that famous causeway which is still the 
admiration df all generals, went to punish Jerusalem, 
which lay not far out of his way. The Jews, headed 
by their high-priest, came and humbled themselyes 
before him, offering him money — for angry conquerors 
are not to be appeased without money. Alexander 
was appeased, and they remained subject to Alexander 
and to his successors* Such is the true as well as the 
only probable history of this affair. 

Rollin repeats a story told about four hundred years 
Hfter Alexander's expedition, by that roinandng, ex^ 
aggerating historian, Flavius Josephus, who may be 
pardoned for having taken every opportunity of setting 
off his wretched country to the best advantage. 
Rollin repeats, after Josephus, thai Jaddus thQ highr 
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priest, having prostrated himself before Alexander, 
the prince, seeing the name of Jehovah engraved 
on a plate of gold attached to Jaddus's cap, and un- 
derstanding Hebrew perfectly, fell prostrate in his 
turn, and paid homage to Jaddus. This excess of 
civility having astonished Parmenio, Alexander told 
him, that he had known Jaddus a long time ; that he 
had appeared to him, in the same habit and the 
same cap, ten years before, when he was meditating 
the conquest of Asia (a conquest which he had not 
then even thought of); that this same Jaddus had 
exhorted him to cross the Hellespont, assuring him 
that God would march at the head of the Greeks, and 
that the God of the Jews would give him the victory 
over the Persians. This old woman's tale makes but 
a sorry figure in the history of such a man as 
Alexander. 

. An Ancient History well digested was an undertaking 
calculated to be of great service to youth; it is to be 
wished that it had not been in some degree marred by 
the adoption of such absurdities. The story of Jaddus 
would be entitled to our respect — it would be beyond 
the reach of animadversion, were even any shadow of 
it to be found in the sacred writings ; but as they do 
not make the slightest mention of it, we are quite at 
liberty to see that it is ridiculous. 
: There can be no doubt that Alexander subdued that 
part of India which lies on this side the Ganges, and 
was tributary to the Persians. Mr. Holwell, who lived 
for tliirty years among the Brahmins of Benares and 
the neighbouring countries, and who learned not only 
their modern language but also their ancient sacred 
tongue, assures us, that their annals attest the invasion 
by Alexander, whom they call Mahadukoit Kounha — 
great robber, great murderer. These peaceful people 
could not call him otherwise ; indeed, it is hardly 
to be supposed that they gave any other name to the 
kings of Persia. The same annals say, that Alex- 
ander entered by the province now called Candahai*, 
and it is probable that there were always some for- 
tresses on that frontier. 
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Alexander afterwards descended the river Zombo- 
dipo, which the Greeks called Sind» In the history 
of Alexander there is not a single Indian name to be 
found* The Greeks never called an Asiatic town or 
province by their 0wn name. They dealt in the same 
manner wim the Egyptians* They would have thought 
it a dishonour to the Greek tongue, had they intro- 
duced into it a pronunciation which they thought bar- 
barous — if, for instance, they had not called the city 
of Moph Memphis. 

Mr. Holwell says, that the Indians never knew either 
Porus or Taxiles ; indeed these are not Indian wordsi 
Nevertheless, if we may believe onr missionaries, 
there are still some Indmn lords who pretend to have 
descended from Porus. Perhaps the missionaries 
have flattered them with this origin until they have 
adopted it. There is, at least, no country in Europe 
in which servility has not invented and vanity received 
genealogies yet more chimerical. 

If Flavins Josephus has related a ridiculous ftble 
abont Alexander and a Jewish pontiff, Plutardi, wha 
wrote long after Josephus, in his turn seems not to 
have been sparing in fables concerning this hero. He 
has even outdone Quintus Curtius. Both assert that 
Alexander, when marching towards India, wished 
to have himself adored, not only hj the Persians 
but also by the Greeks. The question is, what did 
Alexander, the Persians, the Greeks, Quintus CurtittSt 
and Plutarch, understand by adoring 9 We must never ' 
lose sight of the great rule — Define your term. 

If by adoring be meant invoking a man as a divinity 
—offering to him incense and sacrifices — raising to 
him altars and temples, it is clear that Alexander 
required nothing of all this. If, being the conqueror 
and master of the Persians, he diose that they should 
salute him after the Persian manner; prostrating 
themselves on certain occasions ; treating him, in short, 
like what he was, a sovereign of Persia, there is no- 
thing in this but what is very reasonable and very 
conimon. The members of the French parliament, is 
. their bedi of juitke, address Uie king kneeling; the 
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third estate address the states-general kneeling; a 
cup of wine is presented, kneeling, to the king of 
England ; several European sovereigns are served 
kneeling at their consecration. The Great Mogul, 
the Emperor of China, and the Emperor of Japan, are 
always addressed kneeling. The Chinese Colaos of 
an inferior order bend the knee before the Colaos of a 
superior order. We adore the Pope, and kiss the toe 
of his right foot. None of these ceremonies have ever 
been regarded as adoration in the strict sense of the 
word, or as a worship like that due to the Divinity. ^ 
' Thus, all that has been said of the pretended adora- 
tion exacted by Alexander, is founded on an ambi- 
guity * 

Octavius, surnamed AugustuSy really caused himself 
to be adored in the strictest sense of the word. Tem- 
ples and altars were raised to him. There were priests 
of Augustus. Horace positively tells him — 

Jurandasque tuum par nomen ponimut aras. 

Here was truly a sacrilegious adoration ; yet we are 
not told that it excited discontent.f 

The contradictions in the character of Alexander 
would be more difficult to reconcile, did we not know 
that men, especially men called heroes, are often very 
inconsistent with themselves, and that the life or 
death of the best citizens, or the fate of a province, 
has more than once depended on the good or bad 
digestion of a well or ill advised sovereign. 

But how are we to reconcile improbable facts related 
in a contradictory manner ? Some say that Callisthenes 
was crucified by order of Alexander for not having 
acknowledged him to be the son of Jupiter. But the 
cross was not a mode of execution in use among the 
Greeks. Others say that he died long afterwards, of 
too great corpulency. Athena^us assures us, that he 
was carried, like a bird, in an iron cage, until he was 

• See Abuse of Words. 

f It must be observed, ibat Au^^ustus was worshipped, not as 
a God but as a saint ; — divus Jugustux. In the provinces he was 
adored as Pviapus, and not as Jupiter. 
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devoured by vermin. Amongst all these different 
fitorieSy distinipiUh the t rue one if you can. Some ad-* 
▼entires are supposed by Quintus Curtius to have 
happened in one town, and by Plutarch in another, the 

two places being five hundred leagues apart. Alexan* 
der, armed and alone, leaped from the top of a wall 
into a town which he was besieging : according to 
Quintus Curtius, it was on the borders of Candahar ; 
aecording'to Plutarch, near the mouth of the Indus* 
When he arrived on the Malabar coast, or near the 
Ganges, — ^no matter which, it is only nine hundred 
miles from the one to the other,-— he gave orders to sei^e 
ten of the Indian philosophers, called by the Greeks 
gymnosophistSy who went about as naked as apes ; to 
these he proposed ridiculous questions, promising 
them very seriously that he who gave the worst an- 
swers should be hanged the first, and all the rest in 
due order. This reminds us of Nebuchadonosor, who 
would absolutely put his Magi to death, if they did 
not divine one of his dreams which he had forgotten ; 
and of the Caliph of the Thousand and One Nights, 
who was to strangle his wife as soon as she had finished 
her story. But it is Plutarch who relates this non- 
i^se ; therefore it must be respected^ for he was-« 
iSreek. 

' TUs latter story is entitled to the same credit with 

that of the poisoning of Alexander by Aristotle ; for 
Plutarch tells us, that somebody had heard one Agno* 
temis say, that he had heard king Antigonus say, that 
Aristotle sent a bottle of water from Nonacns, a town 
m Arcadia, which water was so extremely cold, that 
they who drank it instantly died; that Antipaler 
sent this water in a horn; that it arrived at Babylon 
quite fresh ; that Alexander drank of it ; and that, at 
the end of six days, he died of a continued fever. 

Plutarch has, it is true, some doubts respecting tliis 
anecdote. All that we can be quite certain of is, that 
Alexander, at the age of twenty-four, had conquered 
Persia by three battles; that his genius was as great 
as his valour; that he changed the face of Asia, 
Greece, and Egypt, and gave a uew direcuou to the 
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commerce of the world; and that Boileau should have 
been more sparing of his ridicule, since it is not very 
likely that Boileau would have done more in as short 

atiuie* 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

ALEXANDRIA. 

More than twenty towns have borne the name of 
Alexandria, ^1 built by Alexander and his captains, 
whp beoame so many kings. These towns are so 
many monuments of glory, far superior to the statues 
whidh servility afterwards erected to power ; but the 
only one of them which attracted the attention of 
the world by its greatness and its wealth, was that 
which became the capital of Egypt, This is now but a 
heap of ruins ; for it is well known that one half of the 
city has been re-built on another site, near the sea. 
The light-house, formerly one of the wonders of the 
world, has also ceased to exist. 

The city was always very flourishing under the 
Ptolemies and the Romans. It did not decline under 
the Arabs, nor did the Mamelukes or the Turks, who 
successively conquered it, together with the rest of 
E^pt, suner it to go to decay. It preserved some 
portion of its greatness until the passage of the Cape 
of Good Hope opened a new route to the Indies, 
and once more gave a new direction to the commerce 
of the world, which Alexander had previously changed, 
and which had been changed several times before 
Alexander. 

The Alexandrians were remarkable, under all their 
successive dominations, for industry united^ with 
levity ; for love of novelty, accompanied by a close" 
application to commerce and to all the arts that make 

commerce flourish ; and for a contentious and quarrel- 
some spirit, joined to cowardice, superstition, and 
debauchery, — ^all which never changed. 

The city was peopled with Egyptians, Jews, and 
Turks, all of whom, though poor at first, enriched 
themselves by traffic. Opulence introduced tiie cul- 
tivation of the fine arts, with a taste for literature, and* 
consequently for disputation. 
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The Jews built a magnificent temple, and translated 
their books into Greek, which had become the lan* 
guage of the country. The Christians had htrge 
schools tfiere. So great were the animosities among 
the native Egyptians, the Greeks, the Jews, and the 
Christians, that they were continually accusing one 
anothnr to the governor, to the no small advantage of 
his revenue. There were even frequent and bloody 
seditions, in one of which, in the reig^ of Caligula, 
the Jews, who exi^gerate every thing, assert that re- 
ligious and commercial jealousy united, cost them 
fifty thousand men, whom the Alexandrians murdered; 

Christianity, which the Origens, Clements, and 
others had established and rendered admirable by their 
lives, degenerated into a mere spirit of party. The 
Christians adopted the manners of the Egyptians ; re- 
ligion yielded to the desire of gain ; and all the inha- 
bitants, divided in every thingelse, were unanimous 
only in the love of money. This it was which pro- 
duced that famous letter from the emperor Adrian to 
the consul Servianus, which Vopiscus gives as fol- 
lows:* 

Adkiani Epistola, ex Libris Phlegontis 

Ll££&TI EJUS PKUDITA. 

jidrianus Auguihu Serviano Got. F^. 

^gyptum, quam mihi laudabas, Serviane carlssime, 
totam didici, levem, pendulam, et . ad omnia famse 
monumenta volitantem. Illi qui Serapin colunt Chris- 

tiani sunt, et devoti sunt Serapi qui se Christi epis- 
copos dicunt. Nemo illic Archisynagogus Judaeorum, 
nemo Samarites, nemo Christianorum presbyter, non 
mathematicus* non aruspex, non aliptes. Ipse iile 
Patriarcha, quhm £gyptumyenerit,ab aliis Serapidem 
adorare, ab aliis cogitur Christum. Genus hominis 
seditiosissimum, vanissimum, injuriosissimtim. Civitas 
opulenta, dives, fecunda, in qua nemo vivat otiosus. 
Alii vitrum constant, ab aliis charta conficitur ; omnes 
certe lymphiones cujuscunque . artis et videutur et 

* Fitwii Fopici SiracusH Satummus, torn. 2, p. 426. * 
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habentur. Podagrosi quod agant habent, coeci quod 
faciant ; ne chiragri quidem apud eos otiosi vivunt. 
Unus illis deus est; hunc Christiani, hunc Judsei. 
hunc omnes venerantur et gentes. ' " ^ 

Which may be rendered thus — 

" My dear Servian, I have seen that Egypt of 
which you have spoken so highly; I know it tho- 
roughly. It is a light, uncertain, fickle nation. The 
worshippers of Serapis turn Christians, and they who 
are at the head of the religion of Christ devote 
themselves to Serapis. There is no chief of the 
Rabbis, no Samaritan, no Christian priest, who is 
not an astrologer, a diviner, or a pander. When the 
Greek Patriarch* comes into Egypt, some press him 
to worship Serapis, others to adore Christ. They 
are very seditious, very vain, and very quarrelsome. 
The city is commercial, opulent, and populous. No 
one is idle. Some make glass ; others manufacture 
paper ; they seem to be, and indeed are of all trades : 
not even the gout in their feet and hands can reduce 
them to entire inactivity ; the very blind work. Money 
is a God which the Christians, the Jews, and all men, 
adore alike." 

This letter of an emperor, whose discernment was as 
great as his valour, sufficiently proves that the Chris- 
tians, as well as others, had become corrupted in this 
abode of luxury and controversy : but the manners of 
the primitive Christians had not degenerated every 
where ; and although they had the misfortune to be 
for a long time divided into different sects, which de- 
tested and accused one another, the most violent 
enemies of Christianity were obliged to acknowledge 
that the purest and the greatest souls were to be found 
among its proselytes. Such is the case even at the 
present day, in cities wherein the degree of folly and 
frenzy exceeds that of ancient Alexandria. 

♦ The Greek term Patriarcha is here translated by the words 
Greek Patriarchy because at that period it was applied only to 
the bieropbaiit of the principal Greek mysteries. The Chris- 
tians were stnni«:ers to this title until the fiftli rentury. It was 
uuknowu to the Roinnns, to the Egyptians, and to the Jews. 
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ALGIERS. 

The principal object of this Dictionary is philosophy, 
It is not, therefore, as geographers that we speak of 
Algiers, but for the purpose of remarking, that the 

first design of Louis XIV. when he took the reins of 
government, was to deliver Christian Europe from the 
continual depredations of the Barbary corsairs. This 
project was an indication of a great mind. He wished 
to pursue every road to glory. It is somewhat asto- 
nishing that, with the spirit of order which be showed 
in his . court, in his finances, and in the conduct of 
state affairs, he had a sort of relish for ancient chivalry 
which led him to the performance of generous and 
brilliant actions, even approaching to the romantic. 
It is ceitain that Louis inherited £rom his mother a 
deal of that Spanish gallantry, at once noble and di»- 
licate, widi much of that greatness of 80ul~t)Mlt 
passion for glory — ^that lofty pride, so conspicuous in 
the old romanceSi He talked of fighting the emperor 
Leopold, like a knight seeking adventures. The 
erection of the pyramid at Rome, the assertion of his 
right of precedence, ?ud the idea of having a port 
near Algiers to curb the pirates, were likewise of this 
class* To this latter attempt he was moreoTcr excited 
by Pope Alexander VII. and by Cardinal Mazarin 
before his death. He had for some time debated with 
himself whether he should go on this expedition in 
person, like Charles the Fifth ; but he had not vessels 
to execute so great an enterprise, whether in person or 
by his generals. The attempt was therefore fruitless: 
and could not be otherwise. 

It was, however, of service in exerdsing the Fr^ich 
marine, and prepared the world to expect some of 
those noble and heroic actions which are out of the 
ordinary line of policy, such as the disinterested aid 
lent to the Venetians besieged in Candia, and to the 
Germans pressed by the Ottoman arms at St. Goth^rd.* 

• Theie16sh vanity of Liouts XIV. is now well understood, 
but even »e]fish vanity may assume a generous and salotary 
l^arb. The selfishness of the detpoto of the present day is 
utterly unqualified.— 'T* 
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The details of the African expedition are lost in the 
number of successful or unsuccessful wars, waged 
justly or unjustly^ with good or bad policy. We shall 
merely give the following letter, which was writteA 
some years ago on the subject of the Algerine pira- 
cies : — ' 

" It is to be lamented, Sire, that the proposals of the 
order of Malta were not acceded to, when they offered. 
On consideratioli of a. moderate subsidy from each 
'Cfaiistiaii, power/ to free the seas from ^e pirates of 
Algiers, Morooco^ and Tunis. The knights of Malta 
Would then have been truly the defenders of Chris- 
tianity. The actual force of the Algerines is but two 
fifty-gun ships, five of about forty, and four of thirty 
guns ; the rest are not worth mentioning. i 

It is shameful to see their little barks seizing our 
misrdiant vessels every day throughout this Mediterra-- 
Man. They even cruise as far as the Canaries and 

the Azores. 

" Th^ir soldiery, composed of a variety of nations — 
ancient Mauritanians, ancient Numidians, Arabs, 
^Turks, and even Negroes, set sail, almost without 
|irovisi(ms, in tight vessels earrying from eighteen 
to twenty guns, and infest all our seas like vultures 
seeking their prey. When they see a man-of-war, 
they fly ; when they see a merchant ship, they seize 
it. Our friends and our relatives, men and women', 
Bte made slaves ; and we must humbly supplicate the 
barbarians to deign td receive our money for restoring 
^ to us their captiv'eft* 

^ ■ ^^S<m» Christian states have had the shameful 

prudence to treat with them, and send them arms 
wherewith to attack others, bargaining with them as 
merchants, while they negociate as warriors, 
- ' Nothing would be more easy than to put down 
' ^diese marauders ; yet it is not done. But how many 
' mother useful and easy things are entirely neglected 1 
' 5Tie necessity of reducing these pirates is acknowledged 
in every prince's cabinet ; yet no one undertakes their , 
reduction. When the ministers of . different courts 

r 3 
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•cckletitally talk the matter oyer, they do but illmtntfc 
tiba Able of tying the beil romd the cat's neck.* 
^* Tbm ord^ of the Redaaption of Captives is ^ 

finest of all monastic institutions, but it is a sad re« 

proach to us. The kingdoms of Fez, Algiers, and 
Tunis, have no marabous of the Redemption of Cap- 
tives; because, though they take many Christians 
firom us, we take scarcely any Muaanlmen from them. 

^ Nerertheless, Ifaoy are more attaciicd to llieir roll? 
gioa than we are to ours ; for no Turk or Arab ever 
turns Christian, while they have hundreds of lenega- 
does amongst them, who even serve in their expedi- 
tions. An Italian, named Pelegini, was, in 1712, cap- 
tain-general of the Algerine galleys* The miramolin, 
the bey, the dey, ail have ChriitHm females in their 
aaraglioa, but there are only two Turkish girla who 
hate fiinnd lovers at Paris. 

** The Algerine land force consists of twelve thousand 
regular soldiers only ; but all the rest of the men are 
trained to arms; and it is this that renders the con- 
quest of the country so diihcult. The Vandals, how- 
ever^ easily subdued it; yet we dare not attack it*" 

ALLEGORIES. 

Jupiter, Neptune, and Mercury, travelling one day 
in Thrace, called on a certain king named Hyreus, 









■ 
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anjr service. The good man, who was past the a^ at 
which it is usual for men to have children, told fliem 

he should be very much obliged to them if they would 
make him a boy. The three gods then urined on the 
skin of a new flayed ox ; and from thence sprang Orion, 



* The bell can now be easily tied round the cat's oeck, but 
no one European power can be allowed by tbe rest to occupy the 
northern shores of Africa. The Christian inconsistency in this 
instance, consists in the omission at once to punish piracy and 
rapine, sod ta apread a relif^on aUe^ed to be equaUy necessary to 
inlvatUMiaod chrUisslMia in the tnia of so politic and jnstifisbl^ 
aninteyferonee. The same mconsisteney is displayed in respect 
to the noble efforts of tbe Greeks, to the deauetion of a stil\ 
BMyrs sheaMfol eoaelnsion.— T. 
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yfho became one of the constellations known to the 
most remote antiquity. This constellation was named* 
Orion by the ancient Chaldeans ; it is spoken of in the 
Book of Job. It would be hard to discover a rational' 
allegory in this pretty story, unless we are to infe?. 
from it that nothing was impossible to the gods. 

There were in Greece two young rakes, who were 
told by the oracle to beware of the melampygos or sable 
posteriors. One day Hercules took them, and tied 
them by the feet to the end of his club, so that they 
hung down his back with their heads downwards like a 
couple of rabbits, having a full view of his person. 
Ah ! said they, the oracle is accomplished ; this is 
the melampygos. Hercules fella laughing, and let them 
go. Here again it would be rather difficult to divine 

the moral sense. » 

• Among the fathers of mythology, there were some 
who had only imagination ; but the greater part of 
them possessed understandings of no mean order; 
Not all our academies, not all our makers of devices, 
not even they who compose the legends for the coun- 
ters of the royal treasury, will ever invent allegories 
more true, more pleasing, or more ingenious, than 
those of the Nine Muses, of Venus, the Graces, the 
God of Love, and so many others, which will be the de- 
light and instruction of all ages. 

The ancients, it must be confessed, almost always 
spoke in allegories. The earlier fathers of the church, 
the greater part of whom were Platonists, imitated 
this method of Plato's. They have, indeed, been re- 
proached with having carried this taste for allegories 
and allusions a little too far. 

St. Justin, in his Apology, says, that the sign of the 
cross is marked in the limbs and features of man 
that, when he extends his arms, there is a perfect 
cross ; and that his nose and eyes form a cross upon 
his face. z'^ 

According to Origen's explanation of Leviticus, the 
fat of the victims signifies the Church, and the tail is a 
symbol of perseverance, 

St. Augustin, in his sermon on the difference and 
- f3 * 
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agreement of tho two gmeriogies of Ctimt^ e^ploM 
to his auditors why St. Matthew, although he reckons 
focty-two generations, enumerates only forty-one. It 
iSy says he, because Jechonias must be reckoned twice, 
JechoDits havisp gone from Jenisaleia to Babylon^- 
Uus jouTBey is to be eoasidered as ike comar-stom 9 
min Ilia eorner^stOM is Ilia first of onesidaof abnfld- 
ing, it is also the first of the other side ; consequently 
this stone must be reckoned twice; and therefore 
Jechonias must be reckoned twice. He adds that, 
in the. forty-two generations, we must dwell on the 
BflBftber ftnifff beeaase that namber sigaifies life. Tha 
mmhet .im denotes Uemdmm, and tem multiplied by 
fimff whUk represanls Ilia fow alamenls ad the foaf 

seasons, produces /br/y. 

In his fifty-third sermon, the dimensions of matter 
haire astonishing properties. Breadth is the dilation of the 
Jmart, length is long-suffermgy height is hope, and depth 
is fmth. 80 that, besides the all^ry, we hatre fouf 
dniBaaiODS ^ matter instead of tl^ee. 

It ift clear and indubitable (says he in his sermon on 
the 6th psalm) that the number/owr denotes the human 
body, because of the four elements, and the four qua- 
lities of koi^ cold, moist diTid dry; and as four relates to 
the body, so three relates to the soul ; for we must 
love God with a triple lore — ^with all owt JiearU, witk 
alt onr ssalt, and am afi our ailailfr Aar also relate* 
to the Old Testament, and three to the New. Four 
and three make up the number of seven days^ and the 
eight is the day of judgment. 

. One cannot but feel that there is in these allegories 
an affectation but little compatible with true eloquence. 
The Fathers, lAo sometimes made use <rf these fig^ulreB, 
wrote in times and eountries in whidi nearly* M the 
arts were degenerating. Their learning and fine 
genius were warped by the imperfections of the age in 
which they lived. St. Augustin is not to be respected 
the kss for having paid this tribute to the bad taste of 
Africa and the fourth eentury* 

The discourses of our modem praadieraare botdis* 
.%aKdb7sunifaurfanlte. NatAatwedampnfer ^m 
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to the Fathers ; but the present age is to be preferred 
to the ages in which they wrote. Eloquence, which 
became more and more corrupted, and was not revived 
until later times, fell, after them, into still greater 
extravagances; and the languages of all barbarous 
nations were alike ridiculous until the age of Louis 
XIV. Look at all the old collections of sermons; 
they are far below the dramatic pieces on the Passion, 
which used to be played at the Hotel de Bourgogne. 
But the spirit of allegory, which has never been lost, 
may be traced throughout these barbarous discourses. 
The celebrated Menot, who lived in the reign of 
Francis L did more honour, perhaps, than any other 
to the alleeorical style. " The worthy administrators 
of justice,* said he, " are like a cat set to take care of 
a cheese, lest it should be gnawed by the mice. One 
bite of the cat does more damage to the cheese than 
twenty mice can do." 

, : Here is another very curious passage — The wood- 
men, in a forest, cut large and small branches, and 
bind them in faggots ; just so do our ecclesiastics, with 
dispensations from Rome, heap together great and 
small benefices. The cardinal's hat is garnished with 
bishoprics, the bishoprics are garnished with abbeys 
and priories, and the whole is garnished with devils. 
All these church possessions must pass through the 
three links of the /tve Maria; for betiedicta tu stands 
for fat abbeys of Benedictines, in mulieribus for mon- • 
sieur and madame^ and fructus ventris for banquets and 
gormandisers." 

The sermons of Barlet and Maillard are all framed 
after this model, and were delivered half in bad Latin, 
and half in bad French. The Italian sermons were in 
the same taste ; and the German were still worse. 
This monstrous medley gave birth to the macaroni style, 
the very climax of barbarism. This species of oratory, 
worthy only of the Indians on the banks of the Mis- 
souri, prevailed even so lately as the reign of Louis 
XIII. The jesuit Garasse, one of the most distin- 
guished enemies of common sense, never preached in 
any other style. He likened the celebrated Tfieo- 
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phile to a cdf, because Theophile's &mily name iHm 
yiaudy something resembling veau (a calf). But," 
said he, " the flesh of a calf is e:ood to roast and to boil, 
whereas thine is good for nothing but to burn.*' 

All these allegorieSi used by our barbarians, fall . 
infinitely sliort of those employed by Homer, Virgil, 
and Ovid; which proves, that if there be still som0. 
Goths and Vandals who despise ancient '^fable, they 
are not altogether in the right. 

ALMANACK. 

It is of little moment to know whether we have the 
word alnumack from the ancient Saxons, who couM not 
write, or from the Arabs, who are known to have been 

astronomers, and to have had some acquaintance with the 
courses of the planets, while the western nations were 
still wrapped in an io;norance as great as their barbarism. 
I shall here confine myself to one short observation. 

Let an Indian philosopher, who has embarked at 
Meliapour, come to Bayonne. I shall suppose this 
philosopher to be a man of sense ; which, you will say^ 
is rare among the learned of India to be divested of 
all scholastic prejudices — a thing which was very rare 
everywhere not long ago ; and I shall suppose him to 
meet with a blockhead in our part of the world~whicb 
is not quite so great a rarity. 

^ Oar blockhead, in order to make^ him conversant 
with our arts and sciences, presents him with a Liege 
almanack, composed by Matthew Lansherg, and the 
Lame Messenger (Messager-boiteux) by Anthony Souci, 
astrologer and historian, printed every year at Basle, and 
sold to the number of 20,000 copies in eight days. 
There you behold the fine fi^re of a man, surroi^nded 
bv the sipis of the Zodiac, with certain indications most 
dearly demonstrating that the icales preside over the 
poHerhrs, the ram over the head, the Jishes over die feet, &c. 

Each day of the moon informs you when you must 
take Le Lievres balm of life, or Keiser's pills ; when you 
must be bled, have your nails cut, wean your childreoi^ 
plant, sow, go a journey, or put on a pair of ilew 
shoes. The Indian, when he hears these lesMlbs, will 
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do well to say to bi9 guide, that he will have none ol 
his almanacks. 

So 80on as our simpleton shall have shown the phn 
lofiopher a few of our ceremonies, which every wise 
mm disapproves, but which are tolerated in order to 
. amude the populace, through pure contempt for that 
populace, tne traveller, seeing these mummeries, fol- 
lowed by a tambourine dance, will not fail to pity us 
and take us for madmen, who are, nevertheless, very 
amusing and not absolutely cruel. He will write home 
to the President ^ the Grand College of Benares^ thai 
we have, not common sense ; but that if His Patertrihf 
yfiW send enlightened and discreet persons among us, 
something m^y, wUh the bkssmg qf God, be made 
of us. • , . 

It was precisely in this way that our first missiona^ 
ries, especially St. Francis Xavier, spoke of the people 
inhabiting the peninsula of India. They even fell into 
still grosser mistakes respecting the customs of the 
Indians, their sciences, their opinions, their manners, 
and their worship. The accounts which they sent to 
Europe were extremely curious. Every statue was a 
devil; every assembly, a sabbath; every symbolical 
figure, a talisman ; every Brahmin, a sorcerer ; and 
these, are made the subject of never-ending lamentap 
tions. They hope that theharvegi will he abundant; 
and add, by a rather incongruous nietaphor, that they 
will labour effectually in the vineyard of the Lordf 
in a country where wine has always been unknown. 
Thus, or nearly thus, have every people judged, not 
pdly of di9tant nations, but even of theu^ neighbours. 

^^Tbe Chinese are said to be die most ancient alma- 
nack-makers. The finest of their emperor's privileges 
is that of sending his Calendar to his vassals and 
neighbours ; their refusal of which would be considered 
as a bravado, and war would forthwith be made upon^ 
them, as it used to be made in Europe on feudal lordt 
who refiued their homage. 

"If we have only twelve eonstelhtions, liie CliiBeit 
have twenty-eight, the names of which have not the 
l^^st affinity ^juh ours — a sufficient proof that they 
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have taken nothing from the Chaldean Zodiac, which 
we have adopted. But, though they have had a comfit 
plete systrai of astronomy for more than four thouiaaidL 
years, they resemble Matthew Lmuberg and Jnihomf 

Souci in the fine predictions and secrets of health, with 
which they stuff their Imperial Almanack. They divide 
the day into ten thousand minutes, and know, with the 
gj^eatest precision^ what minute is favourable or other* 
wise. When the emperor Kam-hi wished to employ 
the Jesuit missionaries in makin<^ the almanack, they 
are said to have excused themselves, at first, on ac* 
count of the extravagant superstitions with which it 
must he filled.* " I have much less faith than you iii 
the superstitions," replied the Emperor ; " only make 
me a good calendar, and leave it for my learned men 
to fill up the book with their foolery." 

The ingenious author, of the rlurality of WoiUhl 
ridicules the Chinese, because, says he, they see a 
thousand stars fall at once into the sea. It is very 
likely that the emperor Kam-hi ridiculed this notion as 
much as Fontenelle. Some Chinese almanack-maker 
bad, it should seem, been good-natured enough to 
speak of these meteors after £e manner of the people^ 
and to take them for stars. Every country has its 
foolish notions. All the nations of antiquity made the 
sun lie dow n Hi the sea, where we for a long time sent 
the stars. We have believed that the clouds touched 
the firmament, that the firmament was a hard sub- 
atance, and that it supported a reservoir of water. It 
has not long been known in our towns that the Virgin^^ 
thread (Jil de la merge) so often found in the country, 
is nothing more than the thread spun by a spider. 
Let us not laugh at any people. Let us reflect that 
the Chinese had astrolabes and spheres before we 
qould read, and that if they have made no great pro- 
gress in astronomy, it is through that same reiqpiect Ust 
the ancients which we have had for Aristotle. • - 

It is consoling to know that the Roman people, 
popubu lati rer, were, in this particular, far behind 
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Matthew Lansberg, and the Lame Messenger, and the 
astrologers of China, until the period when Julius 
Caesar reformed the Roman year, which we have re- 
ceived from him, and still call by his name — the Julian 
Calendar, although we have no calends, and he was 
obliged to reform it himself. 

:.i. The primitive Romans had, at first, a year of ten 
months, making three hundred and four days; this 
was neither solar nor lunar, nor any thing except bar- 
barous. The Roman year was afterwards composed of 
three hundred and fifty-five days — another mistake, 
which was corrected so imperfectly that, in Caesar's 
time, the summer festivals were held in winter. The 
Roman generals always triumphed, but never knew 
on what day they triumphed. 

Caesar reformed everything; he seemed to rule 
both heaven and earth. I know not through what 
complaisance for the Roman customs it was that 
he began the year at a time when it does not be- 
gin, that is, eight days after the winter solstice. All 
the nations composing the Roman empire submitted 
to this innovation ; even the Egyptians, who had until 
then given the law in all that related to almanacks, 
received it ; but none of these different nations altered 
• anything in the distribution of their feasts. The Jews, 
}ike the rest, celebrated their new moons; their phase or 
pascha, the fourteenth day of the moon of March, 
called the red-haired moon, which day often fell in 
April ; their Pentecost, fifty days after the pascha; the 
feast of horns or trumpets, the first day of July; that 
of tabernacles, on the fifteenth of the same month ; and 
that of the great sabbath, seven days afterwards. 

The first Christians followed the computation of 
the Empire, and reckoned by calends, nones, and idesy 
like their masters ; they likewise received the Bissex- 
tile, which we have still, although it was found 
necessary to correct it in the sixteenth century, and it 
must some day be corrected again ; but they conformed 
to the Jewish methods in the celebration of their great 
feasts. They fixed their Easter for the fourteenth day 
of the red moon, until the council of Nice determined 
• that it should be the Sunday following. Thos* 
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who celebrated it on the fourteenth were declared, 
keretics; aad both parties weM rnktakea ia tkoit 
calculation* 

The feaBts of the Blessed Virgin were, as fcr m 
possible, s«d>stitiited for the new moons. The author 
of the Roman Calendar (le Calendrier Romain) says, 
tiiat the reason of this is drawn from the verse of the 
Canticle, pukhra ut lunay fair as the moon but 
by the same rule, these feasts . should be hekl oft « 
Sunday, for in the same i^sse wt find ikOa «i lo^ 
'^ehosen like the sun/' The Christians also kept the 
feast t)f Pentecost; it was fixed, like that of the Jews, 
precisely fifty days after Easter. The same author 
asserts that saint-days took the place of the feasts of 
tabernacles. He adds, that St* John's day was fixed 
Ibr the 24th of June, only because the days then begm 
to flhoifteny and St. John had said, when speaking of 
#esns Christ, He must gtow, and I nnist become 
less*'— *Oporli# iUum creteere, me auiem mifiuL There 
is something very singular in the ancient ceremonv of 
lightmg a great fire on St. John*s day, in the hottest 
period of the year. It has been said to be a vei^ oM 
custom, originally designed to commemorate the an^ 
dent burnmg of the would,, iriaoh anvitsd a. second 
ponflag^tion. The same writer assures us, that the 
feast of the Assumption is kept on the 15th of August, 
because the sun is then in the sign of the Virgin. He 
also certifies that St. Mathias's day is in the month of 
February, because he was, as it were, uUerctUai$d 
among the twelve Apostles, as m ds^ is added 
Febfiisry every leap-year. There would, pei^ps, be 
something in diese astronomical imaginings to make 
imr Indian philosopher smile; nevertheless, the author 
of them was mathematical master to the Dauphin, son 
of Louis XIV. and moreover, an ^y^gineer and a ns^ry 
worthy offices. 

ALTARS, TEMPLES, RITES, SACRIFICES, &c. 

It is universally acknowiedged that the first Christ- 
ians had neither temples, nor altars, nor tapers, nor 
incense, nor holy water, nor any of those rites which 
the prudence of pastors afterwards instituted, ii^ een«* 
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fortuity with times and places, but more especially 
with the various wants of the faithful. 

We have ample testimony in Origen, Athenagoras, 
Theophilus, Justin, and Tertulhan, that the primitive 
Christians held temples and altars in abomination ; 
and that, not merely because they could not in the 
beginning obtain permission from the government to 
build temples, but because they had a real aversion for 
every thing which seemed to imply any affinity with 
other religions. This abhorrence subsisted among 
them for two hundred and fifty years, as is proved by 
the following passage of Minutius Felix, who lived in 
the third century. Addressing the Romans, he says — 

" Putatis autem nos occultare quod colimus, si 
delubra et aras non habemus. Quod enim simulacrum 
Deo fingam, quCim, si rect^ existimes, sit Dei homo 
ipse simulacrum? quod templum ei exstruam, quum 
totus hie mundus, ejus opere fabricatus, eum capere 
non possit? et quilm homo latiiis maneam, intra unam 
sediculam vim tantsp majestatis includam? nonn^ me- 
liiis in nostri dedicandus est mente, in nostro imo con- 
secrandus est pectore?" * 

• G " You think that we concealwhat we adore, because 
we have neither temples nor altars. But what shall 
we erect like to God, since man himself is God's 
image ? What temple shall we build for him, when 
the whole world, which is the work of his hands, can- 
not contain him ? How shall we inclose the power of 
such majesty in one dwelling-place ? Is it not better 
to consecrate a temple to him in our minds and in our 
hearts?" ' • - ' 

The Christians, then, had no temples until about 
the commencement of the reign of Dioclesian. The 
Church had then become very numerous ; and it was 
found necessary to introduce those decorations and 
rites which, at an earlier period, would have been use- 
less and even dangerous to a slender flock, long 
despised, and considered as nothing more than a small 
sect of dissenting Jews. 

It is manifest that, while they were confounded with 
the Jews, they could not obtain permission to erect 
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temples* The Jews, who paid very dear for their 
synagogues, would themselves have opposed it; for 
they were mortal enemies to the Christians, and they » 
were rich. We must no*t say, with Toland, that the 
Christians, who at that time made a show of despising 
temples and altars, were like the fox that said tlie 
grapes were sour. This comparison appears as unjust 
as it is impious, since all the primitive Christians, in 
so many different countries, ag:reed in maintaining that 
there was no need of raising temples or altars to the 
true God. 

Providence, actine bv second causes, willed that 
the^ should erect a splendid temple at Nicomedia, the 
residence of the emperor Dioclesian, as soon as they 
had obtained that sovereign's protection. They built 
others in other cities ; but still they had a horror of 
tapers, lustral water, pontifical habits, &c.; all this 
pomp and circumstance was in their eyes no other 
than a distinctive mark of paganism. These customs 
were adopted under Constantine and his successors, 
and have frequently changed. 

Our good women of the present day, who every 
Sunday hear a Latin mass, at which a little boy 
attends, imagine that this rite has been observed from 
the earliest ages, that there never was any other, and 
that the custom in other countries, of assembling to 
offer up prayers to God in common, is diabolical and 
ouite of recent origin. There is, undeniably, some- 
thing very respectable in a mass, since it has been 
authorised by tlie Church ; it is not at all an ancient 
usage, but is not the less entitled to our veneration. 

There is not, perhaps, a single ceremony of this day 
which was in use in the time of the Apostles. The 
Holy Spirit has always conformed himself to the times. 
He inspired the first disciples in a mean apartment ; he 
now communicates his inspirations in St. Peter^s at 
Rome, which cost several millions — equally divine, 
however, in the wretched room, and in the superb 

edifice of Julius 11. Leo X. Paul lii, and Sixtus V.* 

. . ...^ . 

♦ bte i'liiftUTivE Church. 
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AMAZONS. 

Bold and vigorous women have been often seen to 
fi^ht like men. History makes mention of such ; for 
jnthoutreekoning Semirarois^Thomyris, orPenthesilea, 

who, perhaps, existed only in fable, it is certain that 
there were many women in the armies of the first 
paliphs. 

. In the tribe of the Homerites, especially, it was a 
sort of law, dictated by love and courage, that in bat- 
tle wives should succour and avenge their husbands, 
and mothers their children. 

. ' When the famous chief Derar was fighting in Syria 
against the generals of the emperor Heraclius, in the time 
of the caliph Abubeker, successor to Mahomet, Peter, 
who commanded at Damascus, took thither several 
women, whomhe had captured, together with some booty, 
in one of his excursions ; among the prisoners was the 
' sister of Derar* Alvakedi's Arabian History, translated 
by Ockley, says that she was a perfect beauty, and that 
Peter became enamoured of her, paid great attention 
to her on the way, and indulged her and her fellow- 
prisoners with short marches. They encamped in an 
extensive plain, under tents, guarded by troops posted 
at a short distance. Caulah (so this sister of Derar*s 
was named) proposed to one of her companions, called 
Oserra, that they should endeavour to escape from 
captivity, and persuaded her rather to die than be a 
victim to the lewd desires of the Christians* The same 
'Mahometan enthusiasm seized . all the women ; they 
armed themselves with the iron-pointed staves that 
supported their tents, and with a sort of dagger, 
which they wore in their girdles ; they then formed a 
circle, as the cows do when they present their horns to 
attacking wolves. Peter only laughed at first; he 
advanced towards the women, who gave him .hard 
blows with the staves; after hesitating for some time, 
he at length resolved to use force ; the sabres of his 
men were already drawn, when Derar arrived, put the 
Greeks to flight, and delivered his sister and the other 
captives. 
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Nothing can more strongly resemble those times 
called herwij sune by Homer. Here are the same 
single combats at we head of armies^ the combatants 

frequently holding a long conversation before they 
commence fighting; — and this, no doubt, justifies 
Homer. 

Thomas, governor of Syri8^ Heraclius^s son-in-law, 
made a sally from Damascus, and attacked Sergiabili 
having first prayed to Jesus Christ Vnjust aggres- 
sor/' said he to Sergiabil, thou canst not resist Jesus, 

my God, who will fight for the champions of his reli- 
gion/' " Thou tellest an impious lie/' answered Ser- 
giabil ; " Jesus is not greater before God than Adam. 
God raised him from the dust; he gave life to him 
as to anodier man, and, after leavitig -him for 'some 
time on the earth, took him up iato heaven/'* Af* 
ter some more verbal skirmisning, the fight began. 
Thomas discharged an arrc^w , which wounded young 
Aban, the son of Saib, by the side of the valiant Ser- 
giabil ; Aban fell and expired ; the news of his death 
reached his young -wife, to whom he had been united 
but a few days before; she neither wmt nor eom* 
plained^ but tan to the field of battle, with « ^mvet at 
her back, and a couple of arrows in her hand ; w^ith 
the first of these she killed the Christian standard- 
bearer ; and the Arabs seized the trophy, crying Allah 
achat I with the other .she shot Thomas in tlie eye> 
and he retired, bleeding, into the town. 

Fabian history is fiiU of similar examples i but they 
do not tdil us that these warlike women burned tfveir 
right breast, that they might draw the bow better, nor 
that they lived without men ; on the contrary, they 
exposed themselves in battle for their husbands or their 
lovers ; from which very circumstance we must con* 
dude that, so fur frcan reprott&hxng Ariosto md Tasso 
for haying introduced so many enantonted iemale 
warriors into their poems, we ought to praise them for 
having delineated real and interesting manners. 

• Such was the belief of the Mahometans. The doctrioe of 
the Basilidian Christians was ]on|^ curreot in Arabia. The 
Satiiidians believed that Christ had pot beep crvclfied* 
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: When the crusading miEUua'Was at its height, there 
were some Christian women who shared the fatigues 
tod dangers of their husbands. To such a pitchy 

indeed, was this enthusiasm carried, that the Genoese 
women undertook a crusade of their own, and were 
on the point of setting out for Palestine to form pet- 
ticoat battalions ; they had made.a yow 80 to do, but 
Were absolved from it by a pope, who was a little 
Wiser than themselves. - ^ 

Margaret of Anjou, wife to the unfortunate Henry 
VI. king of England, evinced, in a juster war, a va- 
lour truly heroic ; she fought in ten battles to deliver 
her husband. History affords no authenticated, ex^ 
ample of greater or more persevering courage in a 
woman. , • • ..^ . 

. She Wd been preceded by the celebrated Conntsss 
De Montfort, in Brittany, " This princess," says 
D'Argentre, " was virtuous beyond the nature of her 
sex, and valiant beyond all men ; she mounted her 
horse, and managed him better than auy esquire; 
she fought hand to hand, or charged a troop of armed 
men like the most valiant captain ; she fought on sea 
and land with equal bravery, ^c.^ She went, sword 
in hand, through her states, which were invaded by 
her competitor Charles de Blois. She not only sus- 
tained two assaults, armed cap-^-pie, in the breach of 
Hennebon, but she made a sortie with Bve hundred 
men, attacked the enemy's camp, set fire to it, and re- 
duced it to ashes. , - 

The exploits of Joan of Arc, better known as the 
Maid of Orleans, are less astonishing than those of 
Margaret of Anjou and the Countess De Montfort. 
These two princesses having been brought up in the 
luxury of courts, and Joan ^ of Arc in the rude exer- - 
cises of country life, it was more singular, as well as 
more noble, to quit a palaiee for the field, than a 
cottage, - ^ 

The heroine who defended Beauvais was perhaps su- 
perior to her who raised the siege of Orleans ; for she 
fought quite as well, and neither boasted of being 
a maid, nor of b^g wnkad. It was in 1472^ when 

' g3 
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the Burgundian army was besieging Bcauvaift, tSat 
Jeanne Hachette, at the head of a number of women, 
sustained an assault for a considerable time, wrested 
the standai'd from one of the ememy who was about to 
plant it on' the breach, threw the beam into iSam 
trench; and gare time for {he king^s troops to arrim 
and relieve the town. Her descendants have been.ex*-^ 
empted from the taille, (poll tax) — mean and 
shameful recompense ! The women and girls of Beau- 
vais are more flattered by their walking before the 
men in the procesmon on Uie anmreraary^tay. Every 
public mark of honour is an endoiiragemeat of merits 
bat the exemption from^ the taiUei^ hat a proof dni 
the individuals so exempted were subjected to tiiia 
servitude by the misfortune of their birth. 

There is hardly any nation which docs not boast of 
having produced such heroines : the number of these, 
however, is not great ; nature seems to have designed 
women for other pui-poses. Women ha;re been known^ 
bat rarely to exhibit themselres ai^'soldiers. In short, 
every people have had their female warriors ; but the 
kingdom of the Amazons, on the banks of the Thermo- 
don, is, like most other ancient stories, nothing more 
than a poetic fiction. 

AMBIGUITY— EQUlVOCATJ£)N. , 

Vim v^ant'of defining terms, and cvfiecjEidly (brimtof 

a clear understanding, almost all laws, which ought to 
be as plain as arithmetic and geometry, are as obscure 
as logogriphes. The melancholy proof of this is, that 
nearly all processes are founded on the sense of the 
4aws, alvirays differently understood hj the .pleaders, * 
the advocates, Sfid^the judges. 

The whote pfA>lie law of Bur^ hsd its origui in 
equivocal repressions, beginning with the Salique law. 
She shall not inherit salique land. But what is salique 
land? And shall not a girl inherit money, or a neck«> 
lace, left to her, which i^ay be woitb »oit than the 
land ? * , 

The dtizem of Roode sahiled!Kaffly.soitio# tbs iana- 
trs^ Pepin le Bref, by the ixune Gf imperator. Did 
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they understand thereby, We confer on you all the pre^ 
rogatives of Octavius, Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius? 
We give you all the country which they possessed ? 
However, they could not give it ; for so far were they 
from being masters of it, that they were scarcely mas- 
ters of their own city. There never was a more equi- 
vocal expression j ami such as it was then it still is. * ' 

Did Leo III. the bishop of Rome who is said to 
have saluted Charlemagne emperor, comprehend the 
meaning of tl\e words which he pronounced? The 
Germans assert, that he understood by them that 
Charles should be his master. The Datary has asserted,- 
that he meant he should be master over Charlemagne. 

Have not things the most venerable — the most 
sacred — the most divine, been obscured by the ambi- 
guities of language? 

Ask two Christians of what religion they are. Each 
will answer, 1 am a Catholic. You think they are both 
of the same communion ; yet one is of the Greek, the 
other of the Latin church ; and they are irreconcilable. 
If you seek to be further informed, you will find that 
by the word Catholic^ each of them understands uni- 
versal, in which case universal signifies a part. 

The soul of St Francis is in heaven — is \n paradise. 
One of these words signifies the air ; the other means 
a garden, - ■ ^ 

The word spirit is used alike to express extract, 
thought, distilled liquor, apparition. 

Ambiguity has been so necessary vice in all lan- 
guages, formed by what is called chance and by custom, 
that the author of all clearness and truth himself con- 
descended to speak after the manner of his people; 
whence it is that Elohim signifies in some places 
judges, at other times gods, and at others angels, 

Tu esPetrus, et super hunc pe/rwwi eedificabo eccle- 
siam meam," would be equivocal in a profane tongue, 
and on a profane subject; but these words receive a 
divine sense from the mouth which utters them, and 
the subject to which they are applied. 

I am the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
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the God of Jacob ; now God is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living/' In the ordinary sense, these? 
words might signify^ / am the same God thai was i0or«. . 
shipped by Abraham^ Isaac, and Jacob ; as the earth, 
wMch bore Abrahamy Isaac, and Jacob, likewise bears, 
their descendants ; the sun which shines to-day is the sun 
that shone on Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; the law of 
their children was their law. This does not, however, 
signify that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are still living. 
But when the Messiah speaks, there is ho longer any 
ambiguity ; the sense is as clear as it is divine. It is 
evident that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, are not among 
the dead, but Hve in glory, since this oracle is pro- 
nounced by the Messiah : but it was necessary that he 
and no one else should utter it. 

The discourses of the Jewish prophets might seem , 
equivocal to men of gross intellects, who could not 
perceive their meaning ; but ihey were not so to minds 
illumined by the light of faith. 

All the oracles of antiquity were equivocal. It was 
foretold to Croesus that a powerful empire was to fall ; 
but was it to be his own ? or that of Cyrus ^ It was 
also foretold to Pyrrhus that the Rcnnans might conquer 
him, and that he might conquer the Romans. It was 
impossible that this oracle should lie. 

When Septimius Severus, Pescennius Niger, and 
Clodius Albinus, were contending for the empire, the 
oracle of Delphos, being consulted, (notwithstanding . 
the assertion of the Jesuit Baitus, that oracles had 
ceased) answered, that the brown was very good, the 
white good for nothing , and the African tolerable. It is 
plain that there are more ways than one of explaining 
such an oracle. 

When Aurelian consulted the God of Palmyra, (still 
in spite of Baitus), the God said that the doves fear the 
falcon. Whatever might ha{qpen, the God would not 
be embarrassed: the Jidcon would be the conqueror, , 
and the d^wes the conquered. . 

Sovereigns, as well as gods, have sometimes made 
use of equivocation. Some tyrant, whose name I for- 
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get, having sworn to one of his captives, that he would 
not kUl hmi^ ordered that he should have nothing to 
eat, saying that he had promised not to put him to 
death, but be had not promised to keep him alive.^ 

AMERICA. 

Since framers of systems are continually conjec- 
turing on the manner iu which America can have been 
peopled, we will be equally constant in saying that 
He who caused flies to exist in those regions, caused 
men to exist ther^ also. However pleasant it may be 
to dispute, it cannot be denied that the Supreme 
Being who lives in ail nature, has created, about the 
forty-eighth degr^e^ two-l^ged , ai^iaaalf ,wi$hout fea- 
thers, tihe colour of whose sKin is'ajiii:itim ctf. wii^ 
and carnation, with long beards approaching to red ; 
about the line, in Afriaa and its islands, negroes with- 
out beards ; and in the same latitude, other negroes 
with beards, some of them having wool and some hair 
on their heads ; and among them other animals 
quite white, having neither .hair nor wool, but a kind 
of white silk* H.does not very . i^early appear what 
should have prevented God from placing on another 
continent animals of the same species, of a copper 
colour, in the same latitude in which, in Africa and 
Asia, they are found black ; or even from making . 
them without beards in the very same latitude in 
which others possess them. 

To what lengths are we carried by the rage for 
systems joined with the tyranny of prejudice ! We 
see these animals ; it is agreed that God has had Ae 
power to place them where they are; yet it is not 
agreed that he has so placed them. The same persons 
who readily .admit that the beavers Canada are of 
Canadian Cffigin,. assert that the nuk must have come 
there in boats, and that Mexico inust Have be^ peo- 
pled by some of the descendants of Magog. As well 
might it be said, that if there be men in the moon, 

.* See Abusb of Woans* 
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they must have been taken thither by Astolpho on hin 

hippogrilF, when he went to fetch Rokinci's senses, 
which were corked up in a bottle. If America had 
been discovered in his time, and there had then been 
men in Europe sygtematic enough to have advanced, 
with the Jesuit Lafitau^ that the Caribbees descended 
from the inhabitantft of Caria, and the Hurons from 
the Jews, he would have done well to have brought 
back the bottle containing the wits of these reasoners, 
which he would doubtless have found in the moon, 
along with those of Angelica's lover. 

The first thing done when an inhabited island is dis- 
cbirered in the Indian Ocean, or in the South Sea, is to 
enquire whence came these people 9 but as for the trees' 
and the tortoises, theydLie, without any hesitation, pro- 
nounced to be indigenous ; as if it was more difficult 
for Nature to make men than to make tortoises. One 
thinly however, which tends to countenance this system 
is, that there is scarcely an island in the Eastern or 
in the Western Ocean, which does not contain jugglers, 
q^uacks, knaves, and fools. This, it is probable, gave 
nse to the opinion, that these animals are of the same 
race with ourselves. 

AMPLIFICATION. ' ' 

It is pretended that amplification is a fine figui^ of. 
rhetoric ; perhaps, however, it woulfl be more reason- 
able to call it a defect. In saying all that we ought to 

say, we do not amplify ; and if after saying this we 
amplify, we say too much. To place a good or bad 
action in every light, is not to amplify ; but to go 
further than this, is to exaggerate and become weari-^ 
some. ... .. . 

Prises were formerly given in colleges for amplifiea^ 
turn. This was indeed teaching the art of being diffuse. 
It would, perhaps, have been better to have given 
prizes to those who should express their thoughts in 
the fewest words, and thus teach the art of speaking 
with greater force and energy. But while we avoid 
ampiyicationf let us beware of dryness. 
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I have heard professors teach that certain passages 
in Virgil ar^ ampiidcationS; as for instance the follow- 
ing:— 

Nox erat, et piacidum carpebaiit fessa soporem 
Corpora per terras, silvfleque et sseva qui^ruat 
^Squora ; qudm medio volvuotar sidera lapsu ; 
Quiim tacet omnis ager, pecodesv pletsque volucres ; 
Quseque lacus latd liquidos, quieque asp era dumis - 
Rura tenenty ftomao posits sub tiocte stienti « 
Lenibant curas, et corda oblita iaborum : 
At oou iofelix animi Pboeaissa. 

'Twas dead of night, when weary bodies'elose 

Their eyes in balmy sleep and soft repose : 

The winds no longer whisper through the woodS) 

Is or murmuring tides disturb the gentle floodfj ' 

The stars in silent order moved around. 

And peace, with downy wings, was brooding on the ground. 

The flocks and herds, and parti-coloured fowl, 

Which haunt the woods, and swim the weedy pool, 

Sftretched on the quiet earth securely lay. 

Forgetting the past labours of the day: 

An else of Nature's common gift partake ; 

Unhappy Dido was alone awake.-^^DRvoEN. 

If the long description of the reign of Sleep throughout 
all nature did not form an admirable contrast with 
the cruel inquietude of Dido, these hnes would be no 
other than a puerile amplification ; it is the words At 
non infelix animi Pfumi^ — Unhappy Dido/', dec. — 
which give them their charm. 

That beautiful ode of Sappho's which paints all the 
symptoms of love, and which has been happily trans- 
lated into every cultivated language, would , doubtless, 
have been less touching had Sappho been speaking of 
any other than herself ; it might then have been con- 
sidered as an amplification. 

^The description of the tempest, in the first book of 

the -^neid, is not an amplification ; it is a true picture 
of all that happens in a tempest; there is no idea re- 
peated, and repetition is the vice of all which is merely 
amplification, • 

^ The finest part on the stage in any language is that 
of Phcdre (Pheedra.) Nearly all that she says would 
be tiresome amplification, if any other were speaking of 
Phsedra^s passion. * < • , ' • 
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Aib^nes me montra raoD superbe eoneniii 

Je le vis, je rougis, je pAlis, h sa vue ; 

Un trouble s'^leva dans mon ame ^perdue ; 

Mes yeux ne voyaient plus, je lie pouvais parler ; ■ 

Je sentia tout moo corps et trausir ct bruier ; 

Je recoontis Venut et ses traits r^doatables^ 

D*ua saD^ qu'elle ponrsait tourmens inMtables I 

Yes i — Athens showed me my proud enemy j 

I saw faini-«»bliisbed — turned pale ; — 

A sudden trouble came upon my soul,-— 

My eyes grew dim^my tonpie refused its olBee»— 

1 burned — and shivered tbrougb my tremblin|f frame 

Venus in all her dreadful power I feXtf , 

Shootini; through every vein a separate pang ! 

It is quite clear that, since Athens showed her her 
proud enemy Hippolytus, she saw Hippolytus ; if she 
blushed and turned pale, she was doubtless troubled. 
It wotdd. haye been a pleonasm — ^a redundancy, if a 
stranger had been made to relate the loves of Pheedra ; 
but it is Pheedra, tuaiiioured and ashamed of her pas- 
sion — her heart is full — everything escapes her ; — 

Ui vidi, uiperU, ut me nuOui ahiMU error* 

Je le vis, je rougis, je p^lis, k sa vue. 

I saw him — blushed — turned pale.— 

What can be a better imitation pf Virgil ? 

Mes yeux ne voyaient plus, je ne pouvais parler ; 
ile sentis tout mon corps et transir et br61er ; ' 

My eyes grew dim — my tongue refused its office ; 
I burned— «nd shivered 

What can be a finer imitation of Sappho ? 

These lines» though imitated^ flow as from their 
first source; each word moves and penetrates the 

feeling heart: tlus is not amphfication, it is the per- 
fection of nature and of art. 

The following is, in my opinion, an instance of am- 
plification, in a modern tragedy, which nemrtheless 
has great beauties. Tydeus is at the court of Argos ; 
he is in love with a sister of Electra ; he laments the 
fall of his friend Orestes and of his father ; he is di- 
vided betwixt his passion for Electra and his desire of 
vengeance : while in this state of care and perplexity, 
he gives one of his followers a long descriptioii of a 
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tcmpc^ in which he had been shipwrecked some time 
before, 

Tu sais ce qu*en ces lieux nous renions entrcpreodre j 
Tu sais que Palam^de, avant que de s'y rendre, 
Ne voulut poiut teuter son retour dans Argos, 
Qu'il n*e{it interrog^ Toracle de D^los. - ^ ? 
A de si justes soins on souscrivit sans peine: 
Nous partimes, combl^s des bienfaits de Thyrr^ne ; 
Tout nous favorisait ; nous voyagukmes long- terns 
Au gr^ de nos d^sirs, bieu plus qu'au gr^ des vealB : 
Mais, signalant bientdt toute sou incunstance, 
' La mer en uu moment se mutine et s'elance : 
' L'air mugit, le jour fuit, une ^paisse vapeur ' ' 
*, . Couvre d*un voile afFreux les vagues en fureur ; 
«* Lta foudre, ^clairante seule une nuit si profoDde^ 
. A sillous retloubl^s ouvre le ciel et ronde. 
£t conime un tourbillon, embrassant nos vaisseaux, 
Semble en sources de feu bouillonner sur les eaux : 
Les vagues quelquefois, nous portant sur leurs cimes. 
Nous font rouler apr^s sous de vastes abinies, , 
Oil les Eclairs presses, p^u^trans avec nous, 
Dans des gouffres de feu semblaient nous plonger tous : 
Le pilote eflfray^, que la flarame environne, 
Aux rocbers qu'il luyait lui-m^me s'abandonne ; 
A travers les ^cueils uotre vaisseau pouss^, 
Se brise, et nage euBn sur les eaux disperse. 

Thou know'st what purpose brought us to these shores ; 
Thou know'st that Palanied would not attempt 
Again to set bis foot within these walls * ? 
Until he'd questioned Delos' oracle. *i i*- > 
To his just care we readily subscribed ; f . 
We sailed, and favouring gales at first appeared 
To announce a prosperous voyage ; 
Long time we held our course, and held it rather 
• As our desires than as the winds impelled : 
But the inconstant ocean heaved at last 
Its treacherous bosom ; howling blasts arose ; 
The heavens were darkened ; vapours black and deuie 
Spread o'er the furious waves a frightful veil, 
f ; Pierced only by the thunderbolts, which clove • ' 

The waters and the Brmament at once, p 

^ And whirling round our ship, in horrid sport 

Chased one another o'er the boiling surge ; *v 
Now rose we on some watery mountain's summitf 
Now with the lightning plunged into a gulph 
That seemed to swallow all. Our pilot, struck 
' Powerless by terror, ceased to steer, and left us 

Abandoned to those rocks we dreaded most ; 
' Soon did our vessel dash upon their points. 

And swim in scattered fragments on the billows. ^ 

VOL. I. K » 
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In this description we see the poet wishing^^ siif* 
prise his readers with the relation of a shifiwreck^ 
rather than the roan who seeks to avenge hjsx father 
and his friend — to kill the tyrant of Argos, but who is 
at the same time divided between love and vengeance.* 

Several men of taste, and among others the author 
of Telemachus, have considered the relation of the death 
of HippolytuSy in Racine^ as an amplification : long re*- 
citals were the fashion at that time. * The vanity of 
actors maJces them wish to be listened to, and it was 
then the custom to indulge them in this way. The 
archbishop of Cambray says, that Theramenes should 
not, after Hippolytus^ catastrophe, have strength to 
speak so long ; that he gives too ample a description 
of the monster's l&rea^iif^ hom$^ his Moffron gcahif^o* 
That he ought to say in broken accents^ £EgB|M%<tif ft 
dead — a monster has destroyed him — I beheld it 

I shall not enter on a defence of the threatening 
horns, &;c. ; yet this piece of criticism, which has been 
so often repeated, appears to me to be unjust. You 
would have Theramenes say nothing more than. Hippo- 
lytus is killed — / sam Idm die — all is over. This is pre* 
cisely what he does' say ; — Hippolyte rCest plus ! (Hip* 
polytus is no more!) His fatner exclaims aloud ; and^ 
Theramenes, on recovering his senses, says, 

J'ai vu des mortels p^rir le plus aimable. 

I have seen the most amiable ol mortals perish. 

and adds this line, so necessary and so affecting, yet 

so agonizing for Theseus — 

£t j'ose dire encore, Seigneur, le moias coupable. 
koA, Sire» I may truly add, the most Inuooent. 

The gradations are fully observed; each shade i^ 

* A portion of similar observation upon this tragedy is 
emitted^ there belD; few in tlie Freoeh ian^age whieh will 
not illustrate the abuse of the figure «mpiifieation« The 
remarks on the celebrated narratife of the death of Hippolyliis 

in the Pbcedra of Racine, are, however, retained, because that 
fine piece of recitation is well known to the students of the 
Drama all over Europe. It is, nevertheless, suspected, that, 
with the English reader at least, the judgment of Feneloa wiU 
in this instance take precedence ot that of Voltaire.— T* 
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accurately distinguished. The wretched father asks 
what God — what sudden thunder-stroke has deprived 
him of his son? He has not courage to proceed; he. 
is mute with grief; he awaits the dreadful recital, and 
the audience await it also. Theramenes must answer : 
he is asked for particulars ; he must give them. 

Was it for him who had made Mentor and all the 
rest of his personages discourse at such length, some- 
times even tediously, — was it for him to shut the 
mouth of Theramenes? Who among the spectators 
would not listen to him ? Who would not enjoy the 
melancholy pleasure of hearing the circumstances of 
Hippolytus' death? Who would have so much as 
three lines struck out ? This is no vain description of 
a storm unconnected with the piece — no ill-written 
amplification ; it is the purest diction — the most affect- 
ing language; in short, it is Racine. ' " ' 

Amplification, declamation, and exaggeration, were 
at all times the faults of the Greeks, excepting De- 
mosthenes and Aristotle. 

There have been absurd pieces of poetry on which 
time has set the stamp of almost universal ap- . 
probation, because they were mixed with brilliant 
flashes which threw a glare over their imperfections, 
or because the poets who came afterwards did nothing 
better. The rude beginnings of every art acquire a 
greater celebrity than the art in perfection : he who 
first played the fiddle was looked upon as a demi-god, 
while Rameau had only enemies. In fine, men, 
generally going with the stream, seldom judge forthem- 
selves, and purity of taste is almost as rare as talent. 

At the present day, most of our sermons, funeral 
orations, set discourses, and harangues in certain 
ceremonies, are tedious amplifications — strings of com- 
mon place expressions repeated again and again a 
thousand times. These discourses are only supportable 
when rarely heard. Why speak when you have 
nothing new to say ? It is high time to put a stop 
to this excessive waste of words ; and therefore we 
conclude our article. 

H 2 
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The great cause of the Ancients versus the Mo-* 
derns is not yet disposed of ; it has been at issue ever 
lince the silver age, which succeeded the golden one. 
Men have always pretended, that th^ good oU times 
were much better than the present. Nestor, in the 
lUad, wishing to ineiniiate- himself^ lite t wise medi-^ 
atOFy into Ae good opinion of Achilles and Agamem* 
non, begins with saying, / have lived with better men 
than you ; never have I seen, nor shall I ever see again, 
such great personages as Dryas, Ccsnemy Exadius, Poly^^ 
phemus equal fo the Gods, &c. Posterity has made 
emple amends to AebiUes for Nestor's bad compli-^ 
nent, sd trainly admired by those who^ttAniretloailn^ 
but what is ancient. Who knows anything ^bout 
Dryas? We have scarcely heard of Exadius or of 
Cceneus ; and as for Polypheynus equal to the Gods, he 
has no very high reputation, unless, indeed, there was 
something divine in liis having a great eye in the mid- 
ble of his forehead, and eating the raw xtarcaset of 
mankind. 

Lncfi^tins does not hesitatis to say that nlitiiirls hai 
degenerated — ' . , ' • . 

Ipsa dedit dulees fotas et pabula Iceta, 

Quae nime.rixtioBtro^ranaeiBcuilt aucta labol«$ 

OinterlmiMque bom, et vires sgriicoleirttiiiyte* 

Antiquity is full of the praises of another anti^juity 
still more remote — 

Les bommeSy en tout terns, out peos^ qu* satrefois ^ 

Be longs ruisseaui de lait serpentaient dans nos bois | - 
La lune ^tait plus g^rande, et la uuit moint obscure ^ 

L'biver se couronnait de fleursetde verdure ; 
L'homtne, ce roi du monde, et roi tr^s*fain^aot, 
Se coatemplait k Taise, ad mi rait son n^ant, 
£t» form^ pour agir^ se plaisait k riea faire^ &c« . 

Men have, In every age, believed tbat once 
Long streams of milk ran winding through the woods | - 
The moon was larger, and the night less dark ; 
Winter was crowned with flowers and trod onifardttre; 
Mbu, the world's kia^, had ootbiof^ else to do 
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Than contemplate his utter worthlessness, 
And, formed for action, took delight in sloth, &c. 

Horace combats this prejudice with equal force and 
address, in his fine epistle to Augustus.* " Must 
our poems, then," says he, " be like our wines, of 
which the oldest is always preferred?" He after- 
wards says— , , . 

Indiguor quidquam reprehendi, non quia crassft f i ;.• . 
Conipositum illepid^ve putetur. sed quia nuper ; 
. -^ ..Nec veniam autiquis, sed honorem et prsmia posci. 
. ■ ♦ ♦ « ♦ » » • 

Ing-eniis non ille favet plauditque sepultis. 

Nostra sed impugnat, uos nostraque lividus edit. > * 

1 feel my honest indignation rise. 
When, with affected air, a coxcomb cries 
*' The work, I own, has elegance and ease, 
But sure no modern should presume to please :** 
Thus for his favourite ancients dares to claim. 
Not pardon only, but rewards and fame. 
• •«•««« 
Not to the illustrious dead his homage pays, 
' * But envious robs the living of their praise. — Francis. 

On this subject, the learned and ingenious Fonte- 
nelle expresses himself thus : — . 

" The whole of the question of pre-eminence between 
the ancients and moderns, being once well understood, 
reduces itself to this — Were the trees which formerly 
grew in the country larger than those of the present 
day ? If they were, Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes 
cannot be equalled in these latter ages ; but, if our 
trees are as large as those of former times, then can 
we equal Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes. 

" But to clear up the paradox. — If the ancients had 
stronger minds than ourselves, it must have been that 
the brains of those times were better disposed, were 
formed of firmer or more delicate fibres, or contained 
a larger portion of animal spirits. But how should the 
brains of those times have been better disposed? Had 
such been the case, the leaves would likewise have 
been larger and more beautiful ; for if Nature was 
then more youthful and vigorous, the trees, as well as 
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the braiiis of men, would httve borne tefftteony to ih^ 

youth and vigour." 

With our illustrious academician's leave, this is 
by no means the state of the question. It is not asked 
imether Nature can at the present day produce as 
great geniuses, and as good works, as those of Greek 
end Latin antiquity, but whether we really haTe tniih. 
It is doubtfess possible, that there ate oaks in die 
forest of Chantilly as large as those of Dodoiia ; but 
supposing that the oaks of Dodona could talk, it is 
quite clear that they had a great advantage over ourSi 
which, it is probable, will jiever talk. 

La Motte, a man of wit and talent, who has merited 
applause in more than one kind of writing has, in an 
ode fiill of happy lines, takenthe part of mt modems. 
We give one of his stanzas 

Et pourqaoi veut-OD que j*eneense 

€c8 pr^tendus Dieux doot Je 9on f 

En moi la m^me intellig^eoce 

Fait mouvoir les m^tnes restorts* 

Croit-on la nature bizarre. 

Pour nous aujourd'hui plus avare 

Que pour les Grecs et les Romains ? ' 

De nos ain^s m^re idol^tre, 

ITsst-elle plus que la marfttif 

Da reste grossier dec buinsStts ? 

And pray, why must I bend the knee 
To these pretended Gods of ours ? 
The same intelligence in me 
Gives vigour to the self-same powers. 
Think ye that Nature is capricious. 

Or towards tti flHive.a«aricieas 

Than to our Greek and Roman sices— . 

To them .an idolizing mother, 

Whil^ in their children she woifld •mother 

The ifate of inteUeetaai fires ? 

He might be answered thus — Esteem your ances- 
tors, without adoring them. You have intelligence and 
{lowers of invention, as Virgil and Horace had ; but 
perhaps it is not a)>solute1y the same intelligence. 
rethaps their talents were superior to yours; they ex- 
ercised them, too, in a language richer and more har- 
monious than our piodern tongu^i, which are a mix- 
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ture of corrupted Latin, with the horrible jargon of 
the Celts. 

Nature is not capricious; but it is possible that she 
had given the Athenians a soil and a sky better adapted 
than Westphalia and the Limousin to the formation of 
geniuses of a certain order. It is also likely that the 
government of Athens, seconding the favourable cli- 
mate, put ideas into the head of Demosthenes which 
the air of Clamar and La Grenouill^re, combined with 
the government of Cardinal De Richelieu, did not put 
into the heads of Omer Talon and Jerome Bignon.* ? 

Some one answered La Motte's lines by the fol- 
lowing; — 

Cb^r la Motte, imite et r^v^re * 

Ces Dieux dont tu ne descends pas ; 

Si tu crois qu* Horace est ton pere, 

II a fait des enfans ingrats. : - ' -> 

La nature n*est point bizarre ; ^j^^, 

Pour Danchet elle est fort avare, „^ . , * 

Mais Racine en fut bien trait^* ; - • ^ 

Tibulle ^tait guid^ par elle, * ' i ' ' 

Mais pour notre ami La Chapelle, ^ . 

H^las ! qu'elle a peu de l>oni^ ! ^^-^ 

Revere and imitate, La Motte, 

Those Gods from whom thou'rt not descended ; 

If thou by Horace wert be^ot. 

His children's manners might be mended. 

Nature is not at all capricious : 

To Danchetf she is avaricious. 

But she was liberal to Racine ; 

She used TibuUus very well, 

Though to our good friend La Chapelle,X 

Alas ! she is extremely mean! 

This dispute, then, resolves itself into a question of 
fact. Was antiquity more fertile in great monumenti 
of genius of every kind, down to the time of Plutarch, 
than modern ages have been, from that of the house 
of Medicis to that of Louis XIV. inclusively ? 

• French writers of the 17th century. — ^T. 
•f* A French poet of some repute, cotemporary with Vol- 
taire.— T. 

X This La Chapelle was a Receiver-general of Finance, who 
made a spiritless translation of Tibullus ; nevertheless, those 
who dined at his table were highly pleased with his verses. 
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The ChmeM, more than two hondred yean before 
our Christian era, built their great wall, which eould 

not save them from invasion by the Tartars. The 
Egyptians had, four thousand years before, bur- 
dened the earth with their astonishing pyramids, the 
bases of which covered ninety thousand square feet. 
No one doubts that if it were thought adyisable to 
undertake such useless works at the present day, they 
might be accomplished by lavishing plenty of money. 
The great wall of China is a monument of fear ; the 
pyramids of Egypt are monuments of vanity and su- 
perstitions: both testify the great patience of the two 
people, but no superior genius. Neither the Chinese 
nor the Egyptians could have made a single statue ' 
like those formed by our living sculptors. ^ 

Sir William Temple, who made a point of de- 
grading the moderns, asserts, that they have nothing 
in architecture which can be compared to the tem- 
ples of Greece and Rome; but, Englishman as he was, 
he should have allowed that St. Peter's at Rome is 
incomparably more beautiful than the Capitol. 

There is something curious in the assurance with 
which he asserts that there is nothing new in our as* 
tronomy, nor in our knowled^^e of the human body, 
except^ says he, it be the circulation of the blood. The 
love of his opinion, founded on his extreme self-love, • 
makes him forget the discovery oif Jupiter's satellites, 
of Saturn's five moons and rin^, of the Sun's rotation 
on his axis, the calculation of the positions of tfiree 
thousand stars, the developementby Kepler and Newton 
of the law by which the motions ot the heavenly bodies - 
are governed, and the knowledge of a thousand other 
things of which the ancients did not even suspect the 
possibility. The discoveries in anatomy have been no. 
less numerous. A new universe in miniature, disr 
covered fay the microscope, went as nothing widi Sir 
William Temple; he closed his eyes to the wonders 
of his contemporaries, and opened them only to ad- 
mire ancient ignorance. 

He even goes so far as to regret that we have no- 
thing left of the magic of the In&uas, Chaldeans, and 
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Egyptians. Bythis magic, he understands a profound 
knowledge of nature, which enabled them to work 
miracles, of which, however, he does not mention one, 
because the truth is, that they never worked any. 
" What,'' says he, " has become of the charms of that 
music which so often enchanted men and beasts, 
fishes, birds, and serpents, and even changed their 
nature V This enemy to his own times believed im* 
plicitly in the fable of Orpheus, and, it should seem, 
had never heard of the fine music of Italy, nor even of 
that of France, which do not charm serpents, it is true, 
but which do charm the ears of the connoisseur. 

It is still more strano:e that, having: all his life culti- 
vated the belles-lettres, he reasons no better on our 
good authors than on our philosophers. He considers 
Rabelais a great man, and speaks of Les Amours des 
Gaules (The Loves of the Gauls) as one of our best 
works. He was, nevertheless, a learned man, a courtier, 
a man of considerable wit, and an ambassador, who 
had made profound reflections on all that he had seen ; 
he possessed great knowledge ; one prejudice sufficed 
to render all this merit unavailing. . .i. , 

Boileau and Racine, when writing in favour of the 
Ancients against Perrault, showed more address than 
Sir William Temple. They knew better than to touch 
on astronomy and physical science. Boileau seeks 
only to vindicate Homer against Perrault, at the same 
time gliding adroitly over the faults of the Greek poet, 
and the slumber with which Horace reproaches him. 
He strove to turn Perrault, the enemy of Homer, into 
ridicule. Wherever Perrault misunderstands a pas- 
sage, or renders inaccurately a passage which he un- 
derstands, Boileau, seizing this little advantage, falls 
upon him like a redoubtable enemy, and beats him as 
an ignoramus — a dull writer. But it is not at all im- 
probable that Perrault, though often mistaken, was 
frequently right in his remarks on the contradictions, 
the repetitions, the uniformity of the combats, the long 
harangues in the midst of them, the indecent and in- 
consistent conduct of the Gods in the poem — in short, 
on all the errors into which this great poet is asserted 
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to have fallen. In a word, Boileau ridicules Perraalt 

much more than he justifies Homer. 

Racine used the game artifice, for he was at least 
as malignant as Boileau. Although he did not, like 
the latter^ make his fortune by .satire, he enjoyed the 
pleasiire of confounding his enemies on the occanon 
of a small and very pardonable mistake into which they 
had fallen respecting Euripides, and, at the same 
time, of feeling much superior to Euripides himself. He 
rallies the same Perrault and his partisans upon their 
critique on the Alceste of Euripides, because these 
gentlemen had unfortunately been deceived by a faulty 
edition of Euripides, and nad taken some replies of 
Admetus for those of Alceste; but Euripides does not 
the less appear in all countries to have done very 
wrong in making Admetus use such extraordinary lan- 
guage to his fanier, whom he violently reproaches for 
not having died for him : — 

" How 1" replies the king his father. " Whom, 
pray, are you addressing so liAughtily ? Some Lydiail 
or Phrygian slave? Know you not that I am free, 
and a Thessalian? (Fme language, truly, for a kin^ 
and a father !) You insult me as if I were the meanest 
of men. Where is the law which says, fathers must 
die for their children ? Each one for himself here be- 
low. I have fulfilled all my obligations towards you; 
In what, then, do I wrong you ? Do I ask you to die 
for me ? The light is mar to you ; — is it lees so to 
me? You accuse me of cowardice! Coward diat 
you yourself are ! You w ere not ashamed to urge your 
wife to save you, by dying for you. After this, does 
it become you to treat as cowards those who refuse 
to do for you what you have not the courage to 
do yourself? Beliere me, you ou|^ rather to be 
silent. Ton love life; others lore it no less. Be 
assured that, if you continue to abuse me, you shall 
have reproaches, and not false ones, in return." 

Here he is interrupted by the chorus, with — 
" Enough! — too much on both sides. Old man, cease 
this ill language towards your son." 

One woidd think diat the cboms should rather give 
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the son a severe reprimand for speaking in so brutal 
a manner to his father. . ^ . r.* 

» All the rest of the scene is in the same style : — * ' 

Pheres (to his son), — Thou speakest against thy 
father, without his having injured thee. 

Admetus. — Oh! I am well aware that you wish to 
live as long as possible. 

.a, Pheres, — And art thou not carrying to the tomb her 
who has died for thee ? 

r Admetus. — Ah ! most infamous of men! 'tis the proof 
of thy cowardice ! • • 

Pheres, — At least, thou canst not say she died 
for me. 

Admetus, — Would to heaven that thou wert in a 
situation to need my assistance ! 
. Pheres, — Thou wouldst do better to think of marry- 
ing several wives, who may die that thy life may be 
lengthened. 

After this scene, a domestic comes and talks to him- 
self about the arrival of Hercules. 

A stranger," says he, " opens the door of his own 
accord, places himself without more ado at table, is 
angry because he is not served quick enough, fills his cup 
every moment with wine, and drinks long draughts of red 
and of white, constantly singing or rather howling bad 
songs, without giving himself any concern about the 
king and his wife, for whom we are mourning. He is, 
doubtless, some cunning rogue, some vagabond, or 
assassin.". .. ... 

M It seems somewhat strange that Hercules should be 
taken for a cunning rogue ^ and no less so chat Her- 
cules, the friend of Admetus, should be unknown to 
the household. It is still more extraordinary that Her- 
cules should be ignorant of Alceste's death, at the 
very time when they were carrying her to her tomb. 

Tastes must not be disputed ; but such scenes as 
these would, assuredly, not be tolerated at one of our 
country fairs. . . . 

Brumoy, who has given us the TJiedtre des Grecs 
(Greek Theatre), but has not translated Euripides with 
scrupulous fidelity, does all he can to justify the scene 
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df Admatits and his htim: the nrgaoMt he uuSem 
tise of is rather sin^lar. 

First, he says, that " there was nothing offensive 
to the Greeks in these things which we regard as hor- 
rid and indecent ; therefore it must be allowed that 
they were not euctly what we take them to hja¥e been; 
in short, ideas have changed/' To this it may be an- 
raered, that the ideas of ^lished nations on the respect 
due from children to their fathers have never changed. 

He adds, " Who can doubt that in different ages 
ideas hare changed, relative to points of morality of 
still greater importance?*' We answer, that there are 
scarcely any points of greater importance. 

^ A FrenchinaAy'^ continues he, is insulted; the 
pretended good sense of the Frendi obliges him to nm 
the nA ct a due^, and to kUl or be Ull^, m order to 
recover his honour." We answer, that it is not the pre* 
tended good sense of the French alone, but of all the 
nations of Europe without exception. He proceeds — 

The world in general cannot be fully sensible how 
ndieulous tl^s maxim will appear two thousand years 
hence, nor how it would have been scoffed at in the 
time of Eiojipides.'' This aiaxiin is cruel rad filial, but 
k is not fidkubnu; nor would it have been in any way 
scoffed at in the time of Euripides. There were many 
instances of duels among the Asiatics. In the very 
commencement of the first book of the Iliad, we see 
Achilles half-unsheathing his sword and ready to 
fight Agamemnon, had not Minerva taken him 1^ the 
luur and aonde him desist. - 

Philsrch relates that Hephsestion and Craterus were 
fighting a duel, but were separated by Alexander* 
Quintus Curtius tells us, that two other of Alexander's 
officer* fought a duel in the presence of Alexander, one of 
them armed at all pcints, the other, who wasawiestlei^ 
supplied only with a staff; and that the latter eveicame 
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by turns with having too great a love for life^and with 
being cowards ? 
I'Shall give only this one instance of the blindness of 
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translators and commentators; for if Brumoy, the 
most impartial of all, has fallen into such errors, 
what are we to expect from others ? I would, how- 
ever, ask the Brumoys and the Daciers if they find 
much salt in the language which Euripides puts into 
the mouth of Polyphemus ? — I fear not the thunder 
of Jupiter; I know not that Jupiter is a prouder or a 
stronger God than myself; I care very little about 
him. If he sends down rain, I shut myself up in my 
cavern : there I eat a roasted calf or some wild ani- 
nxal; after which, I lie down all my length, drink off a 
great potful of milk, and send forth a certain noise, 
which is as good as his thunder/' 

The schoolmen cannot have very fine noses, if they 
are not disgusted with the noise which Polyphemus 
makes when he has eaten heartily. 
- • They say that the Athenian pit laughed at this 
pleasantry, and that the Athenians never laughed at 
anything stupid. So the whole populace of Athens 
had more wit than the court of Louis XIV ! and the 
populace are not the same everywhere ! 
^- Nevertheless, Euripides has beauties, and Sophocles 
still more ; but they have much greater defects. We 
may venture to say, that the fine scenes of Corneille, 
and the affecting tragedies of Racine, are as much 
superior to the tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides, 
as these two Greeks were to Thespis.* Racine was 
quite sensible of his great superiority over Euripides, 
but he praised the Greek poet for the sake of humbling 
Perrault. • • . . 

MoH^re, in his best pieces, is as superior to the pure 
but cold Terence, and to the buffoon Aristophanes, as 
to the merry-andrew Dancourt. 

Thus there are things in which the moderns are 
superior to the ancients ; and others, though very few, 
in which we are their inferiors. The whole of the dis- 
pute reduces itself to this fact. • * 

• The Anglo-Grecian will be able to pass over these extraordi- 
nary remarks of Voltaire, when he recollects his very similar 
treatment of Shakespear. As a Critic in respect to the Drama, 
he was uniformly nothing more than a Frenchman. — T. 
VOL. I. - I 
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Certain Comparisons between celebrated Works, 

Both taste and reason seem to require that in 
should^ in an ancient as well as in a modern, discri- 

minate between the good and the bad, which are often 
to be found in contact with each other. 
'The warmest admiration must be excited by that 
line of Comeille's, unequalled by any in Horner^ i$i 
Sophocles^ or in Euripides: — 

Que vottlies-vom qu'il fit contra troU ?-^u'il moomt* ' 
IVbat could he do a^nst three weapODsT-— Die. 

And, with equal justice, the line which follows will 
be condemned. 

The man of taste, while he admires the sublime pic- 
ture, the striking contrasts of character, and strong co- 
louring in the last scene of Rodogyne, will perc^Tehow 
many faults, how many improbabilities have prepared 
the way for this terrible situation, how much Rodogyne 
has belied her character, and by what crooked ways it is" 
necessary to pass to this great and tragical catastrophe. 

The same equitable judge will not fail to do justice 
to the fine and artful contexture of Racine's tragedies, 
the only ones, perhaps, which have been well-wrou^it 
from the time of -^schylus down to the age of Louis 
XIV. He will be touched by that continued elegance, 
that purity of language, that truth of character, to be 
found in him alone, — ^by that grandeur without bom- 
bast, that fidelity to nature which never wanders in 
Tain declamations, sophistical disputes, false and far- 
fetched images often expressed in solecisms or rheto- 
rical pleadings, fitter for provincial schools than for a 
tragedy. The same person will discover weakness 
and uniformity in some of Racine's characters ; and in 
others, gallantry and sometimes even coquetry; he 
will find declarations of love breathing more of the 
idyl and the elegy, than of a great dramatic passion.; 
and will complain that more than one well-written 
piece has elegance to please, but not eloquence , to 
move him. Just so will he judge of the ancients; — 
not by their names — not by ijhe age in which they lived, 
but by their works themselves. 

Suppose Timanthes the painter were at this day to 
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come and present to us, by the side of the paintings 
in the Palais'Royal, his picture in four colours of the 
Sacrifice of Iphigenia, telling us that men of judg- 
ment in Greece had assured him that it was an admi- 
rable artifice to veil the face of Agamemnon, lest his 
grief should appear to equal that of Clyterimestra, 
and the tears of the father dishonour the majesty of 
the monarch. He would find connoisseurs who would 
reply, — it is a stroke of ingenuity, but not of painting; 
a veil on the head of your principal personage has a 
frightful effect; your art has failed you. Behold 
the master-piece of Rubens, who has succeeded in 
expressing, in the countenance of Mary of Medicis, 
the pain attendant on child-birth, the joy, the smile,* 
the tenderness, not with four colours, but with every 
tint of nature. If you wished that Agamemnon should 
partly conceal his face, you should have made him 
hide a portion of it by placing his hands over his 
eyes and forehead ; and not with a veil, which is as 
disagreeable to the eye, and as unpicturesque, as it is 
contrary to all costume. You should then have shown 
some falling tears which the hero would conceal, and 
have expressed in his muscles the convulsions of a grief 
which he struggles to suppress : you should have 
painted in this attitude majesty and despair. You 
are a Greek, and Rubens is a Belgian ; but the Belgian 
bears away the palm. . . - . 

On a Passage in Homer, 

A Florentine, a man of letters, of clear understanding 
and cultivated taste, was one day in Lord Chesterfield's 
library, together with an Oxford professor, and a 
Scotsman who was boasting of the poem of Fingal, 
"composed, said he, in the Gaelic tongue, which is 
«till partly that of Lower Brittany. " Ah !" exclaimed 
he, ** how fine is antiquity the poem of Fingal 
has passed from mouth to mouth for nearly two thou- 
sand years, down to us, without any alteration. Such 
power has real beauty over the minds of men ! He 
then read to the company the commencement of FingaL 

" CuthuUin sat by Tara's wall : by the tree of the 
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rustling soond. His spear leaned a^nst a rock. His 
shield lay on the gras^, by his side. Amid his thottgtkH. 
0f mighty Csurbar^ a hero slain by the chief in war, 

scout of ocean oomes, Moran, the son of FilhiU : 
" Arise/* says the youth, "CuthulUn, arise; I see 
the ships of the north ! Many, chief of men, are tbe^' 
foe. Many the heroes of the sea-born Swaranl*** 
" Moran/' repUed the blue-eyed chief, " thou ever trem* 
blest, son of Fttbil ! thy fears have increased the foe. 1 1 
js Fingal, king of desarts, with aid to green Erin of 
streams.'^ I bebdd their chief/* says Moran, tall 
as a glittering rock. His spear is a blasted pine. His 
shield the rising moon! He sat on the shore, like a 
cloud of mist on the silent hill!" &c. 

That,'' said the Oi^ford professor, is the true style 
of Homer ; but what pleases me still more is, that I 
find in it the suUime eloquence of the HetNrews. I 
could fancy myself to be reading pftssages suck as these 
from those fine canticles—^ 

" Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron ; thou 
^halt dash them in pieces like a potter's vessel."* v 

Thou hast broken the teeth of the ungodly/'t 

Then the earth shook and trembled ; the founidar 
^tions also of tbe hUk mofed and were shaken, becante 
he was wroth. Thte Lord idso thundered in Ohe kea- 
yens ; and the Highest gave his voice, hailstones and 
coals of fire.^l 

"In them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun. 
Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber."|| 

Break their teethin their mouth, O God; break the 
great teeth of the young lions, O Lord. Let then past 
away, as waters that run continually : when he bendeth 
his bow to shoot his arrows, let them be as cut ia 
pieces. As a snail which melteth, let every one of 
them pass away ; like the untimely birth of a womaa^ 
that they may not see the sun. Before your pots can 
ieel the thorns, he shall take them away as in a ykbkth 
wind, both living, aKd in his wraih«''§ 
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" They return at evening ; they make a noise like a 
dog. But thou, O Lord, shalt laugh at them; thou 
shalt have all the heathen in derision. Consume them 
in wrath ; consume them that they may not be.*'* 
• " The hill of God is as the hill of Bashan, a high 
hill as the hill of Bashan. Why leap ye, ye high hills? 
The Lord said, I will bring again from Bashan, I will 
bring up my people again from the depths of the sea : 
That thy feet may be dipped in the blood of thine ene- 
mies, and the tongue of thy dogs in the same."f 
Open thy mouth wide, and I will fill it."J 

" O my God, make them like a wheel ; as the stub- 
ble before the wind. As the fire burneth the wood, 
and as the flame setteth the mountains on fire ; so per- 
secute them with thy tempest, and make them afraid 
with thy storm. ''II . . 

He shall judge among the heathen; he shall fill 
the places with dead bodies ; he shall wound the heads 
over many countries."§ - • j , t 

" Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy lit- 
tle ones against the stones,"1[ &c. &c. &c. 

The Florentine, having listened with great attention 
to the verses of the canticles recited by the doctor, as 
well as to the first lines of Fingal bellowed forth by the 
Scotsman, confessed that he was not greatly moved by 
all these Eastern figures, and that he liked the noble 
simplicity of Virgil's style much better. 

At these words the Scotsman turned pale witli 
wrath, the Oxonian shrugged his shoulders with pity, 
but Lord Chesterfield encouraged the Florentine by a 
smile of approbation. . ..^ 

1- The Florentine, becoming warm, and finding himself 
supported, said to them, Gentlemen, nothing is more 
easy than to do violence to nature; nothing more dif- 
ficult than to imitate her. I know something of those 
whom we in Italy call improvisatori ; and I could 
speak in this Oriental style for eight hours together, 
without the least effort ; for it requires none to be bom- 



* Psalm lix. f Psalm Ixviii. % Psalm Ixxxi. 
n Psalm Ixxxiii. § Psalm ex. ^ Psalm cxxxvii. 
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baslio m meglqpBnt wse, overloadsd wbk epktets 
akiiOBtcoatinMlIy wftf alrf» tQ hoop combat upon cook^ 
bat, ftnd to deacrube Mmmk/^ 

" Whatf said the Professor, you make an epic 
poem impTomptu /** *• Not a rational epic poem in cor- 
rect verse, like Virgil," replied the Itauan, but a 
poeiaiD, whkk I would abanidon myself to the euneiii of 
toy idea^g, moA not take the trouble to asrange them/' • 
I defy yo« to do it," said tlie Scoliiiian and the 
Oiford graduate at once. " Wdl," retamed the Ffcjw 
rentine, " give me a subject." Lord Chesterfield gave 
him as a subject the Black Prince, the conqueror of 
Poictiers, granting peace atter the victory* 

The Italian collected himself, and thm begaifr-^ 
Muse of AUnon, Oeiims tiwt presideat over hefo^tty 
^ome sing with me — ^not the idle rage of men implft^ 
cable alike to friends and foes — ^not the deeds of 
heroes whom the Gods have favoured in turn, without 
any reason for so favouring them — not the siege of a 
town which is not taken — not the extravagant exploits 
of the fabuloaa Fingal, but the real victories of a hero 
modest as brave, wbo led kings capthre, and respected 
Us vanquished enemies* 

George, the Mars of England, had descended from 
on high, on that immortal charger before which the 
]:>roiidest coursers of Limousin flee, as the bleating sheep 
and tlie tender iambs crowd into the fold at the s%ht of 
a terrible wc^f issuing firom the forest with fiery eyes, 
with hair ereet, and foaming mouth, threaleningthe flodt 
andthe shepherd wilih the fury of his mtuderous jaws^ 

" Martin, the famed protector of them who dwell in 
fruitful Touraine, Genevieve, the mild divinity of them 
who drink the waters of the Seine and the Marne, 
Denis, who bore his head under his arm in the sight of 
man and of immortals, teembled as they saw Gteorge 
pCMdly txaversin|| Urn vast fields of sir. On Ua head 
WW a golden helmet, glittering with diamonds that 
once paved the squares of the heavenly Jerusalem, when 
it, appeared to mortals during forty diurnal revolutions 
of the great Luminary and his inconstant sialer,^ who 
with her mild radiance enlightens .tl^ daJtkness of night* 
In hiaiiand is the terrible and sacred lance vrith 
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^liich, in the first days of the world, the demi-god 
Michael, who executes the vengeance of the Most 
High, overthrew the eternal enemy of the world and 
the Creator. The most beautiful of the plumage of 
the angels that stand about the throne, plucked from 
their immortal backs, waved over his casque ; and 
around it hovered Terror, destroying War, unpitying 
Revenge, and Death the terminator of man's calami- 
ties. He came like a comet in its rapid course, darting 
through the orbits of the wondering planets, and leaving 
far behind its rays, pale and terrible, announcing to 
weak mortals the fall of kings and nations. 

"He alighted on the banks of the Charente, and 
the sound of his immortal arms was echoed from the 
spheres of Jupiter and Saturn. Two strides brought 
him to the spot where the son of the magnanimous 
Edward waited for the son of the intrepid Philippe de 
Valois,"&c. 

The Florentine continued in this strain for more than 
a quarter of an hour. The words fell from his lips, as 
Homer says, more thickly and abundantly than the 
snows descend in winter: but his word* were not cold ; 
they were rather like the rapid sparks escaping from the 
furnace, when the Cyclops forge the bolts of Jove on 
resounding anvil. 

His two antagonists were at last obliged to silence 
him, by acknowledging that it was easier than they had 
thought it was to string together gigantic images, and 
call in the aid of heaven, earth, and hell ; but they 
maintained that to unite the tender and moving with 
the subhme, was the perfection of the art. 

For example," said the Oxonian, " can anything 
be more moral, and at the same time more voluptuous, 
than to see Jupiter reposing with his wife on Mount Ida?'' 
His lordship then spoke — Gentlemen,'' said he, " I 
ask your pardon for meddling in the dispute. Perhaps 
to the Greeks there was something very interesting in 
a God's lying with his wife upon a mountain ; for my own 
• part, I see nothing in it very refined or very attractive. 
I will agree with you that the handkerchief, which com- 
mentators and imitators have been pleased to call the 
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girdle of Venus, is a charming figure; but 1 iMfvef <itt* 
derstuud that it was a soporific, nor how Juno could 
receive the caresses of the Master of the Gods for the 
purpose of putting him to sleep. A aueer god, truly, 
to fall asleep bo soon I I can swear mat, when I was 

Eung, I was not so drowsy. It may, for augfat I 
iow, be noble, pleasing, interesting, witty, anddecto^ 
reus, to make Juno say to Jupiter, ' If you are deter- 
mined to embrace me, let us go to your apartment in 
Tieaven, which is the work of Vulcan, and the door of 
which closesiK) well that none of the gods can enter/ 

I am equally at a loss to understand how the god 
of Sleep, whom Juno pra^s to dose the eyes of JupHer^ 
can be so brisk a diyinity. He arrives in- a moment 
from the isles of Lemnos and Imbros ; — there is some- 
thing fine in coming from two islands at once. He then 
mounts a pine, and is instantly among the Greek ships ; 
he seeks Neptune, finds him, conjures him to give the 
victory to the Greeks, and returns with a rapid flight 
to Lenmos. I know of nothing so nimble as this ^od 
of Sleep. 

"In short, if in an epic poem there must be amorous 
matters, I own that I incomparably prefer the assigna- 
tions of Alcina with Rogero, and of Armida with Rinaldo. 

" Come^ my dear Florentine, read me those two 
admirable cantos of Ariosto and Tasso." 

The Florentine readily obeyed, and his lordship was 
enchanted:" during which time the Scotsman re-pe- 
rused Fingal, the Oxford pi of elisor re-perused Homer; 
and every one was content. 

It was at last agreed, that happy is he who is sensible 
to the merits of the Ancients and of the Modems^ ap- 
piectates their beauties^ knows their faults, and pardons 
them. 

ANECDOTES. 

If Suetonius could be confronted with the valets- 
de-chambre of the twelve Ceesars, think you that 
they would in every instance corroborate his tes- 
timony? And in case of dispute, who would not 
back the valets-de-chambre agamst the historian ? 

In our own times, how many books are founded on 
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nothing more than the talk of the town 1 — -just as the 
scieiK:e of physics was founded on chimeras which 
have bees repeated from age to age to the present time. 

Those vho take the trouble of noting down at 
•ntght what they have heard in the day, should, like 
St. Augustin, write a book of retractations at the end 
of the year. 

- Some one related to the grand- audiencier"^ L'Etoiie^ 
,that Henry IV. hunting near Cteteily went alone into 
1^; ina, where some Parisian lawyers - were dimng in 
-an^upper rooin^ The king, without making himself 
•known, sent the hostess to ask them if they would 
admit him at their table, or sell him a part of then* 
dinner. They sent him for answer that they had private 
.iiusiness to talk of, and had but a short dinner ; they 
dlierefore begged that the stranger would excuse them. 

Henry cafied his guards, and had the ffuests ou^ 
jfAgeously beaten, to teach theoi, says UEtoile, to 
show more courtesy to gentlemen. 

Some authors of the present day, who have taken 
.upon them to write the life of Henry IV., copy this 
.apecdote from L'Etoile without examination, and, which 
«is worse, fail not to praise it as a fine action in Henry; 

' The tibing is, however, neither true nor likely; aftd 
-were it ixud, Henry would have been guilty d an 
act at once the most ridiculous, the most cowardly, the 
most tyrannical, and the most imprudent. 

First, it is not likely that, in 1502, Henry IV. 
whose physiognomy was so remarkable, and who 
si^owed himself to erery body with so much affitbility, 
wa9 unlmown at Creteil near Paris. 

Secondly, L'Etoife, far fnmi verifying his impertinent 
«tory, says he had it from a man who had it from M. de 
Vitri; so that it is nothing more than an idle rumour. 

Thirdly, it would have been very cowardly, and very 
hateful, to inflict a shameful punishment on citizens, 
assaikbled tc^ether on business, who certdnly com- 
mitted no crime in refusing to share their dinner witha 
stranger (and, it must be allowed, an indiscreet ohe) who 
could easily find something to eat in the same house. 
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Fourthly, this action, so tyrannical, so unworthy not 

only of a kin^ but of a man, so liable to punishment 
by the laws of every country, would have been as im- 
prudent as ridiculous and criminal; it would have 
drawn upon Henry IV. the execrations of the whole 
conmonalty of Paris, whoie good opinion was the^ 
of 80 much importance to him. 

History, then, should not have been disfigured hj^ 
stupid a story, nor should the character of Henry IV. 
•have been dishonoured by so impertinent an anecdote. 

In a book, entitled Anecdotes LUteraxreSy printed by 
Durand in 1752, avecprivilegey therei^tppears llie follow- 
ing passage^ (vol. 3, page 183.) ^^The Amours of Lonia 
XIV. having been dramatised in England, that prince 
wished to have those of King William performed in 
France. The Abbe Brueys was directed by M. de 
Torcy to compose the piece ; but though applauded, 
it was iiever played^ for the subject of it died in the 
mean time." 

There are almost as toam absurd lies as &ere are 
words in these few lines, liie Amours of Louis XIT. 
were never played on the London stage. Louis XlV. 
never lowered himself so far as to order a farce to be 
written on the amours of King William. King William 
never had a mistress ; no one accused him of weak- 
nesa of that sort. The Marquis de Torcy never spoke 
to the Ahhi. Brueys;. he was incapable of makinff'to 
the Abb6, or to any otoe else, so indiscreet and childish 
a proposal. The Abbe Brueys never wrote the piece 
in question. So much for the faith to be placed iu 
anecdotes. 

The same book says, that Louis XIV, was so much 
pleased with the opera of his, that he ordered a de- 
cree to be passed in councily by which men of rank 
were permitted to sing at the opera, and receive a 
salary for so doing, without demeaning themselves. 
This decree was registered in the parliament of Paris."^ 

No such declaration was ever registered in the par* 
liament of Paris. It is true that Lulli obtained in 
1672, long before the opera of his was perfomed^ 
letters permitting hun to establish his opera, in which 
lettm ne got it mserted that ladies and gentlemen 
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might sing in this theatre without degradation." But 
no declaration was ever registered.* 
; Of all the anasy that which deserves to stand fore- 
most in the ranks of printed falsehood is the Segraisiana: 
it was compiled by the amanuensis of Segrais, one of his 
domestics, and was printed long after the master's death. 
: The Menagiana, revised by La Monnoye, is the only 
one that contains anything instructive. 

Nothins: is more common than to find in our new . 
miscellanies old bon-mots attributed to our contem- 
poraries, or inscriptions and epigrams, written on 
certain princes, applied to others. 

We are told in the Histoire Philosophique et Politiffne 
du Commerce dans les deux Indes (the Philosophical and 
Political History of the Commerce of the two Indies)t 
that the Dutch having driven the Portuguese from 
Malacca, the Dutch captain asked the Portuguese com- 
mander when he should return ; to which he replied, 
when your sins are greater than ours. This answer had 
before been attributed to an Englishman in the time of 
Charles VII. of France, and before then to a Saracen 
emir in Sicily ; after all, it is the answer rather of a 
Capuchin than of a politician; it was not because 
the French were greater sinners than the English, that 
the latter deprived them of Canada. 

The author of this same history relates, in a serious 
manner, a little story invented by Steele, and inserted 
in the Spectator; and would make it pass for one of the 
real causes of war between the English and the sa- 
vages. The tale which Steele opposes to the much 
pleasanter story of the Widow of Ephesus, is as fol- 
lows. It is designed to prove tliat men are not more 
constant than women : but, in Petronius, the Ephe- 
sian matron exhibits only an amusing and pardonable 
weakness ; while the merchant Inkle, in the Spectator, 
is guilty of the most frightful ingratitude. 

This young traveller Inkle is on the point of being 
taken by the Caribbees on the continent of America, 
without its being said at what place, or on what oc- 
casion. Yarico, a pretty Caribbee, saves his life, 



♦ See Opera. 

f By the Abb^ Raynal. — ^T. 
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and at l^ii^tk flies with him -to Barbadoes* As Isoon 
asthe]^amve, Inkle goes and sells his beMfMrteetstte 
the slareHnarket Ungrateful and barbavousinaiihsiys 
Yarico, wilt thou sell me, when I am wMi duld^by 

thee ? With child ! replies the English merchant ; so 
much the better, I shall get more for thee! 

And this is given as a true story, and as the origin 
of a long war. The speech of a woman of Bostoa to 
her judges, who condemned her to the house of .isor* 
rection, for ike fi{U&. time, for having been* brou^t to 
bed of a fifth child, was a pleasantry of the* iUustriobs 
Franklin ; yet it is lulated in this same work as an au-» 
thentic occurrence. How many tales have embellished 
and disfigured every history ! < 

An author, who has thought more correctly than: Ifo 
has quoted, assertsdiat the foUowing epitaph mmada 
for Cromwell » •-. ?. 

Ci git le destructeur d'un pouvoir Ic^'^itime, ' ' * , 
Jusqu'k son dernier jour favoris^ des cieuxy . " 

DoDt les vertu3 m^ritaient mieux . , . ? ^ 

Que le sceptre acquis par uu c rime. . . ; 

Far quel destin feut-il, par quelle ^trau^e loi , 
Q\x*k tons oenx qui mni jpeiir porter ta eottrobfts 

Ce soit PUsurpatear qui doMne . • < 
L' ezemple dei vertus que doil avoir un Roi ? ^ 

Here liei the man who Irod on riehtfiil power^. 
Favoured by Heaven to his latest nour; 
Whose virtues nerited a nobler fate- 
Ttitti ilM of mUng erimhially great* 

' What wondrous detfiny can so ordain, , 
That among all wbose fortune Is to nAgn, , - s 

The uMff^MT ooly to his sceptre brings > > 
' The virtues vainly sought In IfMis^liktilS'''/ 

Tliese verses were never made for Cromwell, but for 
Kmg William. They are not wn epitaph; but trer^ 
written under a portrait of timt monardL losttaid'^tf 
Ci gU (Here lies), it was ^ 

Tajwt Is destrueteur d'un pouvoir l^gittuie*: - ..ryv,-. 
AieA uw ^ man.wlio trod en rightful power. . V 

No one in France was eyer so stupid as to say, that Crom- 
well had ever set an exam[de of Tirtue; It is graftt^ii 
that he-had valour and genius ; but the title of virtuous 
was not liis due. - 
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facetiae, have been 
travelling about the world for the last thirty centuries 
Our books are stuffed with maxims which come forth 
as new, but are to be found in Plutarch, in Athenaeus 
in ^eneca, m Plautus, in all the ancients. , . 

These are only mistakes, as innocent as they are 
common : but wilful falsehoods^-historical lies, which 
attack the glory of princes and the reputation of private 
individuals, are serious offences. V -^v. f tt r. r 
h. Of all the books that are swelled with false anec 
dotes, that m which the most absurd and impudent lies 
are crowded together, is the pretended Memoires de Ma^ 
damede Maintenon. The foundation of it was true - 
the author had several of that lady's letters, which had 
been communicated to him by a person of consequence 
at ^t. Cyr ; but this small quantity of tiLuth j3 lost in a 
romance of seven volumes* ' ro ... a - 
; In this work, the author shows us Louis XIV. sup^ 
planted by one of his valets-de-chambre. It suppos^ 
letters from Madlle. Mancini (afterwards Madame 
. .Colonne) to Louis XIV., in one of which he makes this 
niece of Cardinal Mazarin say to the King— " You 
obey a priest-^you are unworthy of me if you submit to 
serve another.— I love you as I love the Hght of heaven 
but I love your glory still better." Most certainly the 

author had not the original of this letter. 

Madlle. de la Valli^re," he says in another place 
.f* had thrown herself on a sofa, in a hght disha^ 
biUe, her thoughts employed on her lover, Often 
did the dawn of day find her still seated in a chair 
her arm resting on a table, her eye fixed, her soul con- 
stantly attached to the same object, in the extacy of 
love. The Kmg alone occupied her mind ; perhaps at 
tliat moment she was inwardly complaining of the riei- 
lance of the ^pies of Henriette, or the severity of the 
queen-mother. A slight noise aroused her from her 

reverie— she shrunk back with surprise and dread- 

Louis was at her feet— she would have fled— he stop-' 
ped her ; she threatened— he pacified ; she wept--he 
wiped away her tears." Such a description would not 
now be tolerated in one of our most insipid novels. 
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Du Haillan* asserts, in one of his small works, that 
Charles VIII. was not the son'df Louis XL Tbh ' 

^voiild account for Louis having neglected his edfi«al 
tion, and always kept him at a distance. Charles VI IF. 
did not resemble Louis XI. either in body or in mind; 
but dissimilarity between fathers and their children is 
still less a proof of illegitimacy than resemblance is a 
proof of the contrary. That Louis XL hated Chartea 
V III. brings us to no conclusion ; so Bad a son might 
well be a bad father. Though ten Da Haillans should 
tell me that Charles VIII. sprung from some other than 
Louis XL, I ou^ht not to believe them implicitly. I 
think a prudent reader should pronounce as the judges 

Did Charles V. intrigue with his sister Margaret, wiio 
governed the Low Countries ? Was it by her that he had 
Don John of Austria, the intrepid brother of the pru^ 
dent Philip II. ? We have no more proof of this than 
we have of the secrets of Charlemagne's bed, who is 
said to have made free with all his daughters. If the 
-Holy Scriptures did not assure me that Lot^s daughters 
had children by their own ifather, and Tamar by h€fr 
father-in-law, I should hesitate to accuse them of it;— 
one cannot be too discreet. ' • • ' • 

' It has been written that the Duchess De Montpensier 
bestowed her favours on the monk Jacques Clement, in 
order to encourage him to assassinate his sovereign. It 
would have been more politic to have promised theih 
than to have given them. But a fanatied or parricide 
priest is not incited in this way ; heaven is held out to 
him, and not a woman. His prior Bourgoing had much 
greater power in determining him to any act, than the 
' greatest beauty upon earth. When he killed the king, 
he had in his pocket no love-^letters, but the stories of 
Jttdfth and Ehud, quite dog-eared and worn out wHh 

thumbing. 

•> ' ■ . , 

^'A Freocb historian.— T. 

f A very convenient axiom under the old French ftgime, at 
its beigbt.wben Voltaire wrote this passage.— T. 
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' - Jean Chatel and Ravaillac had no accomplices ; their 
crime was that of the age ; their only accomplice was 
the cry of religion. It has been repeatedly asserted, 
that Ravaillac had taken a journey to Naples, and that 
the Jesuit Alagona had, in Naples, predicted the death 
of the king. The Jesuits never were prophets: had 
they been so, they would have foretold their own desti- 
nation ; but, on the contrary, they, poor men ! always 
•positively declared, that they should endure to the end 
of time. We should never be too sure of anything. 

It is in vain that the Jesuit Daniel tells me, in his 
very dry and very defective History of France, that 

,^JIenry IV. was a Catholic long before his abjuration. 
I will rather believe Henry IV. himself than the Jesuit 
•Daniel. His letter to La Belle Gabrielle — C 'est demain 

' ique jefais lesaut perilleux/' (To-morrow I take thefatal 
leap) proves, at least, that something different from 
jCatholicism was still in his heart. Had his great soul 
Jbeen long penetrated by the efficacy of grace, he would 
perhaps have said to his mistress, " These bishops edify 
lae;' but he says, Ces gens-la niennuient (These people 
weary me,) Are these the words of a good catechu- 

vmen? 

. ; This great man's letters to Corisande d* Andouih, 
Countess of Granimont, are not a matter of doubt; they 
..-fitill exist in the originals. The author of the Essai sur les 
rjfaeurs et V Esprit des Nations (Essay on the Manners 
'.,and Spirit of Nations) gives several of these iriterest- 
*Ung letters, in which there are the following curious 
r.passages. Tous ces empoisonneurs sont tons Papistes, — 
J»r ai dccouvert iin tueur pour moi, — Les precheurs Romains 
^prechent tout-haut quil ny a plus qu'une mort d voir ; 
Vils admonestent tout hon Catholique de prendre exemple. — 
': Et vous etes de cette religion ! Si je netais Huguenot, je 
•;Vie ferais Turc* It is difficult, after seeing these tes- 

» I — — — — - ._ ,■ . -_ 

♦ ** These poisoners are all Papists. — I have discovered an 
'"executioner for myself. — The Roman preachers exclaim aloud, 
that there is only one more death to be looked for ; they ad- 
*<iDouish all good Catholics to profit by the example (of the 
poisoning? of the Prince of Coud^.) — And you are of this reli- 
gion ! — Jf 1 were not a Hugonoi, I would turn Turk." 

K 2 
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HmtuMwik Bmury HT/s own hmd, to becooi!!^ firmly 

peisuad€d that be was a Catholic in his heart. * ' 

Another modern historian accuses the Duke of 
Lerma of the murder of Henry This/' says he, 

V ia the best ..estaijUshed opinion .'^ - This opinion is 
evidently IbenDrsteatabliikBd.—Ithas never beenfheard 
^ Hi Spiiit;- and: ite: J'nra^'die'CMliiuift^ of De 
Tlmi'isrtkeonly ome wliahas'tifmi my^eredii to- thcnM 
vague and ridiculous suspicions. If the Duke of 
Lerma, prime mtnister, employed Ravaillac, he payed 
him very, ill ; for when the unfortunate man was seized, 
ht wsMfral]m>st iiri^onlriiajoaej. If the Duke of Lerma 
ddMqfifjdtai|it6d'^ faimoiremMft^liiia^to he prbmi^tad'to 
flwreoiuuMOii of Ilie act, by tf^ pranise of arewarA 
proportioned to the attempt, Ravaillac would assuredly 
have named both him and his emissaries, if only to 
revenge himself. He named the Jesuit D'Aubigny, 
to vbMi he had only ahow« aloftife— why then should 
lib' jpaiii ttiie Duke of ^Lermat i It ii vefry strang4 
fibHiaaey not toi beliafa.iiiMt jRisMi^ himielf de^ 
clared ivh^ p«it to -ibe !likNrtM0%c'>]# a greak Sp«lDMIi 
family to be ini»ulted without the least shadow of proof? 

JKtVoiliiiMtmeatooinmepn^cfitlliiiloirt. * ^ 

(Yel thnaift history written.) . The Spanisb nalbn is 
Mt.accuitoiaed.to seaort to. s hto w ftd mmes ; ami ilam 
SfjajiU^, l^iandee^ Im^ ati^ys. po totosad a "genfotea 
vide, whiak hais prevented th^ mm we^vg so basriyi 

If Philip II, set a price on the head of the Prince of 
Oraoage, he had, at least, the pretext of punishing a 
rebellious subject, as the parliament of Paris had when 
they set fifty thoiiaaad crowiis on the head of Admiral 
Col%ni^ and aftervQ^ <m tha(. of CMbud ItaaariB. 
Tlitoe {political proM^riptkms paitook of the liomr.dr 

the; civil wars ; but how can it be supposed that the 
Duke of Lerma had secret eommunications ¥rith a poor 
wretch like Ravaillac? ♦ 

The same author says, that Marshal D'Ancre and 
Ills wife were struck, as it were^ by a thunderbolt. The 
trutb is, tkal the me vras struck by pistoUwIls, and 
die other iHiroed as a vritch. An assassinalkm and a 
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V sentence of death passed on the wife of a marshal of 
!• ranee, an attendant on the queen, as a reputed sorce- 
ress, do very htUe honour either to the chivalry or to 
.the jurisprudence of that day. But I know not whv 
the historian makes use of these words—" If these 
two wretches were not accomplices in the king's death 
^.they at least deserved the most rigorous chastisement- 
It IS certain that, even during the king's life, Concini 

' X^g' SgnT'^^^^^ - <>PPO«^- 

This is not at all certain, nor is it even likely. Thev 
^-were Florentines; the Grand-Duke of Florence was the 
hrst to acknowledge Henry IV., and feared nothing so 
. much as the power of Spain in Italy. Concini and his 
^wite had no influence m the time of Henry IV • if thev 
.intrigued with the court of Madrid, it could only be 
through the queen, who must, therefore, have betrayed 
her husband. Besides, let it once more be observ-ed 
.ttat we are not at liberty to bring forward such accusa^' 
tions without proofs. What! shall a writer pronounce 
a defamation from his garret, which the most enlio-ht- 
ened judges in the kingdom Avould tremble to hear in a 
court of justice ? Why are a marshal of France and 
Ins wite, one of the queen's attendants, to be called 
two wretches? Does Marshal D'Ancre, who raised an 
army against the rebels at his own expense, merit an 
epithet suitable only to Ravaillac or Cartouche— to pub- 
he robbers or public calumniators? - - ^ - • ; < r' 
U It is but too true, that one fanatic is sufficient for the 
commission of a parricide, without any accomplice 
Damiens had none ; he repeated four times, in the course 
oi his interrogatory, that he committed his crime solely 
tiirough a principle of religion. Having been in the ' 
way of knowing the convu/sionaries, I may say that I 
have seen twenty of them capable of any act equally 
horrid, so excessive has been their infatuation. Reli- 
gion, ill-understood, is a fever, wliich the smallest oc- 
currence raises to frenzy. It is the property of fana- 
ticism to heat the imagination. When a few sparks 
from the fire that keeps their superstitious heads a- 
boiling, fall on some violent and wicked spirit— wheu 

• K 3 
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some ignorant and furious man thinks he is imitating'- 
PhiBeas^r^bud; Judith, and other ^u^ peraonages, hOkiJ 
jyai»iiliA!ii^if<»mjpTirrn thaVi hr is awat^'bf. Many iR%oa 

jifc^hllBiB^ iitiiot m setvatitrc* 

peats them, with itdditions and • embellishments; a . 
fchafel, a Ravaillac, or a Damiens listens to them, 
while they who pronounced them little think what 
^irisdhieC ^h^ hikrfi^ done ; the^^jrei involunUury accom^ 
plicesy withont there having^ been ^ilher plot or inatin^ . 

Ifl^O^does not know that fanatiokldi- rendttrt the popi^ 

lace capable of anything.* ' ' - u • . v 

. ■ , *' I • * 1 

The audk>t of the Siicle de Lauii XIV* <Age of Losat:. 
^ FiiouneeBth) is die fioitwho has Spoken of the JLm».. 

IwAnx ^VLAwf^, in My linditlitic.hi^^ He. 
-1m^ acquauMed wilif H^s^ eireitiilBtaAce, which is * 
th^'^fcftlohishtnent of the present age, and will be that 
^ posterity, but which is only too true. He had been , 
-deceived respecting the time of the 4eath of this utt<*l 
•knenhat and sii||^larly unfortunate person^ who was in- 
M«ed; iitt^he ehincb Of St. Pati, 8rd of M«rdt, 1703^ 
«ili'ttafWl704i -^':. • ? 

-•"ite *wtifii iSt^t confibed at Pignerol, before he was 
sent to the Isles of Ste. Marguerite, and afterwards to 
the Bastillei always under the care of the same man, 
that St. Marc, who* saw him, die. Father ' Griffet, a 
^eimtf barccHMonAieated to the pMib ^e journal of 

c^flty^in' ebtaming tins journal^' ^siuios^lie eiHimaed 
delicate office of confessor to the prisoners confined in 
the BasJtille. * ♦ • ^ 

^ The Man in the Iron Mask is an enigma, which each 
ode attempts to solve. Some have said that he was the 
-Duke ^f^^ttfort i but Ih6 D«ko of Bewtforl ww adUed 
Vj the TnAd in tM defenise Cttidia, in«IS6Q| sad 
the Man in the Iron Mask was at Pignerol in 166S. 
Besides, how should the Duke of Beaufort have b^en 

♦ A soMiid and exocDsnit plMery^tion T as the bifloiybf sysiy 
Chrtfttiali sottatiy haslabfeor lt« STi ii iee d# ■ ' T ^ • • 
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Arrested in the mirfst of his army? how could he have 
been transferred to France without some one's knowing 
something about it ? and why should he have been im^ 
prisoned f and why masked ? 

Others have imagined that he was Count Verman- 
dois, natural son to Louis XIV., who, it is well known, 
died of the small-pox when with the army in 1683, 
and was buried in the town of Arras. 

It has since been supposed that the Duke of Mon-. 
mouth, who was publicly beheaded by order of King 
James in 1685, was the Man in the Iron Mask. But 
either the duke must have come to life again, and af- 
terwards have changed the order of time, putting the 
year 1662 for the year 1685; or King James, who 
never pardoned any one, and therefore merited all hig 
misfortunes, must have pardoned the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and put to death in his stead some one who 
perfectly resembled him. In the latter case, a person 
must have been found kind enough to have his head 
publicly cut off to save the Duke of Monmouth ; all 
England must have been deceived in the person ; then 
Kin^ James must have begged of Louis XIV. that he 
would be so good as to become his gaoler. Louis 
XIV. having granted King James this small favour, 
could not have refused to show the same regard for 
King William and Queen Anne, with whom he was at 
war ; but would have been careful to maintain the dig- 
nity of gaoler, with which King James had honoured 
him, to the end of the chapter. -li'- '^ 
*''A11 these illusions being dissipated, it remains to be 
known who this constantly-masked prisoner was, at 
what age he died, and under what name he was 
buried. It is clear that if he was not allowed to walk 
in the court of the Bastille, nor to see his physician, 
except in a mask, it was for fear that some very striking 
resemblance would be discovered in his features. He 
was permitted to show his tongue, but never his face. 
As for his age, he himself told the apothecary of the 
Bastille, a little before his death, that be believed he 
was about sixty: the apothecary's son-in-law, Mar- 
solam, surgeon to Marshal De Richelieu, and afterwards 
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to the Duke of Orleans the regent, has repeated this tp 
me several times. To couclude, why was an Italiaii 
name. given to. him ? he was always .called MotfMaiu 
The writer of this article, perhaps^ knows mpre ,oif .tli§ 
subject than Father Grifiet, though he will not say more^^ 
It is true that Nicholas Fouquet, superintendant of 
the finances,* had many friends in his disgrace, and 
that they persevered even until jud^ent was passed on 
him. It is true that the chanceUor, who presided at 
that, judgment, treated, the illustrious captive with.toq 
much . rigour. But it was not l^ichel le Teilier, a^ 
stated in some editions of the Steele de LimU XIV.; it, 
TW^as Pierre Seguier. This inadvertency, of having 
placed one for the other, is a fault which must ,b^. 
corrected. . » 

. It is v^ry remarkable that no one knows whejPe thi| 
celebrated minister died; not that it, is of any import^ 
fincetoka^ow it, for his deatbr.npt having , fed fp^y 
event whatever, is like all other indifferent occurrences^ 
but. this serves to prove how completely he was for-^ 
gotten towards the close of life, how worthless that 
worldly consideration is which is so anxiously, ^ought 
fyif $M^d,how happy they are who-^iave no higher ambi- 
tion than to live and die unknown. This knowledge is;- 
far more useful than that of dates. ' , . . ? t 

Father Griffet does his utmost to persuade us that, 
cardinal Richeheu wrote a bad book. Well! many 
statesmen have done the same. But it is. yer^ i&ni^.to 
see him strive so hard to prove, that, accordiiog to car-, 
dinfd Ric)ieUeu, our allies, the Spaniards,** so nappily 
governed by a Bourbon, " are tributary to .Hell, and, 
make the Indies tributary to Heir* ! —Cardinal Riche- 
lieu's Political TtsTAMiiNT is not that of a polijte^ 
man. 

• ^ That " France had more good ports on the Mediter- 
ranean ihs^ the whole Spanish monarchy*** — This Tesr^ 
twient exaggerates. . V : ; 

That to keep up an army of fifty thousand men, 

' * Under Cardinal Aiasarin. He was arrested in 1661,^T. 
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h is best to raise a hundred thousand." — This Testament 
throws njoney away • . . .. 

k- That ** when a new tax is imposed, the pay of the 
soldiers is increased." — Which has never been done 
either in France or elsewhere. • ' 

That the parliaments and the other superior courts 
should be made to pay the tallied — An infallible means 
of gaining their hearts, and making the magistracy 
respectable* ., . -u 

;^That the Noblesse should be forced to serve and 
to enrol themselves in the cavalry." — The better to pre- 
serve their privileges^'' r»t : 

That " Genoa was tlie richest city in Italy." — Which 
I wish it were. / * 

That " we must be very chaste,^' — The testator might 
add, like certain preachers, Do what I say, not what 

I do. ' u i . . .. .i .: . ' 

■ That " an abbey should be given to the holy Chapel 
at Paris." — A thing of great importance at the crisis in 
which Europe then stood.^ • " • *' * 

- That Pope Benedict XL gave a deal of trouble to 
the Cordeliers, who were piqued on the subject of po- 
verty, that is to say, of the revenues of the order of St. 
Francis. They were exasperated against him to such 
a degree, that they made war upon him by their writ- 
ings." — More important still ; and more learned ! — es- 
pecially when John XXII. is taken for Benedict XI.; 
arid when, in a Political Testament, nothing is said of the 
manner in which the war against Spain and the Empire 
was to be conducted, nor of the means of making peace, 
nor of present dangers, nor of resources, nor of allian- 
ces, nor of the generals and ministers who were to be 
employed, nor even of the Dauphin, whose education was 
of so much importance to the State, nor, in short, of any 
one object of the ministry. • • -• • ..... . » 

t I consent with all my heart, since it must be so, that 
Cardinal Richelieu's memory shall be reproached with 
this xmfortunate work, full of anachronisms, ignorance, 
ridiculous calculations, and acknowledged falsities. 
Let people strive as hard as tliey please to persuade 
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jthemadTQUotliat the greatest of ministers wiss tlie^ttOKl 
, ignorant and tedious as well as the most extravagant oC 

writers ; it may afFord some gratification to those tAo 
. detest his tyranny. It is also a fact worth preserving 
.. in the history of the human mind, that this despicable 
,^ jw^ork was praised for more than, thirty years, while it 
was believed to be that great minister's ; and quite as 
true, that th0. pretended Testan^t made no noise in tfe^ 
world until thuty years after the Cardinal -s deaidi^ ' ^t 
it was not printed until forty-two years^ after llilii'evettt ; 
that the original signed by him has never been seen ; 
that the book is very bad ; and that it scarcely deserves 
, jto be mentioned. ,^ 

Did Count De Moret, son of Henry IV., who wsjl 
wounded in the little skirmish at Castelnaudarr, live un* 
jy^l the y^. 1693 under the name of ihe.hermM JtM 
Baptiste? What proof have we that this hermit was the 
son of Henry IV? — None. • ' * ' ^ ' ■ * 

- ; Did Jeanne d'Albret de Navarre, mother of Henry IV. 
after the death of Antoine, marrv a eentleman named 
^GuyoQ^who was killed in the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew? Had she a son .by > him, who preached at 
J|p^rde9aulL ? These facts aire detailed at great length in 
; jj^e Jlemarks on Bayle's Answers to the Questions of iL 
JProvincial, folio, page 689. , . ; 

. Was Margaret of Valois, wife to Henry IV. brought 
^tp bed of two children secretly after her marriage? 
: !We jgaight hii yplumes with enquiries like these. But 
how miicn pains we should be taking, to discorar things 
fit no use fo mankind I . Let us ral^ seek cui»s for ^.tiie 
jscrpfiila, the gout, the stone, the gravel; and a thousand 
;Other chronic or acute di^^eases. Let us seek remedies 
for the distempers of the mind, no less terrible and no 
less mortal ; let us labour to bring the arts to perfec- 
tion, and to lessen the miseries of the.humsp raoe ; and 
^let us not .w^uite our time over the oiuu, tha mecdolo^ 
>n4 eutwui ntwrim of our. day, the/cpUeqlions ivf pre*" 
tended boon-mots, tzc. the Letters to a jfrhendi the Atum^ 
;mous letters, the Reflections on the new tragedy , <&c.&c. &C» 
V I read in a book lately pubhshed; that Louis XIV. 
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exempted all new-married men from the taille for five 
years. I have not found this fact in any collection of 
edicts, nor in any memoir of that time. 
• I read in the same book that the King of Prussia * 
has fifty livres e^iven to every girl with child. There is, . 
in truth, no better way of laying out money, nor of en- 
couraging propagation : but I do not believe that this 
royal munificence is true ; at least I have never witnessed it. 

An anecdote of greater antiquity has just fallen un- 
der my eye, and appears to me to be a very strange 
one. It is said in a Chronological History of Italy, 
that tl e great Arian, Theodoric, he who is represented 
to have been so wise, had, amongst his ministers, a Ca- 
tholic, for whom he had a great Uking, and who proved 
worthy of all his confidence. This minister thought he 
should rise still higher in his master's favour by em- 
bracing Arianism ; but Theodoric had him immediately 
beheaded, saying. If a man is not faithful to God, how 
can he be faithful to me, who am but a man ? The com- 
piler remarks, that this trait does great honour to Theo- 
doric s manner of thinking with respect to religion ! 

I pique myself on thinking, in matters of rehgion, " 
better than the Ostrogoth Theodoric, the assassin of 
Symmachus and Boetius ; because I am a good Catho- 
lic, and he was an Arian. But I declare this king wor- 
thy of being confined as a madman, if he were so 
atrociously besotted. What! he immediately cut off 
his minister's head, because that minister had at last 
come over to his own way of thinking! How was a 
worshipper of God, who passed from the opinion of 
Athanasius to that of Arius and Eusebius, unfaithful to 
God ? He was at most unfaithful only to Athanasius 
and his party, at a time when the world was divi- 
ded between the Athanasians and the Eusebians. 
But Theodoric could not regard him as a man unfaith- 
ful to God, because he liad rejected the term consub- 
stantialy after admitting it at first. To cut off his fa- 
vourite's head for such a reason could certainly be the 
act of none but the wickedest fool and most barbarous 
blockhead that ever existed. What would you say of 
Louis XIV. if he had beheaded the Duke de la Force 
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because the Duke de ia Force had quitted Calviiuim 
for the religion of Louis XIV ? .n^ 

I have just opened a History of Holland, in which I 
find that, in 1672, Marshal De Luxembourg harangued 
his troops in the following manner — " Go, my children^ 
plunder, rob, kill, ravish; and if there be anything 
;inore abominable, fail not to do it, that I may find I 
have not been mistaken in selecting you as the bravest 
,of men." ... j.j.. :i . ...... ... . . .^Sv^i. 

This is certainly a very pretty harangue. It is as 
true as those given us by Livy, but it is not in his style. 
To complete the dishonour of typography, this fine 
.piece is inserted in several new Dictionaries, which are 
no other than impostures in alphabetical order. 

It is a trifling error in the Ahrege Ckronologique de 
XHistoire de France (Chronological Abridgment of the 
History of France) to suppose that Louis XIV., after 
•the peace of Utrecht, for which he was indebted to the 
.English, after nine years of misfortune, and after the 
.great victories which the English had gained, said to the 
English ambassador, I have always been master at 
home, and sometimes abroad; do not remind me of it.'' 
This speech would have been very ill-timed, very false 
.as it regarded the English, a^id would have exposed the 
King to a most galling reply. The author himself con- 
fessed to me, that the Marquis de Torcy, who was pre- 
sent at all the Earl of Stair's audiences, had always 
given the lie to this anecdote. It is, assuredly, neither 
true nor likely, and has remained in the later editions 
of this book only because it was put in the first. This 
error, however, does not at all disparage this very use- 
ful work, in which all the great events, arranged in the 
most convenient oider, are perfectly authenticated. • 
. • All these little tales, d/^gned to embellish history, do 
.but dishonour it ; and unfortunately, almost all ancient 
^histories are little else thaa tales. Mallebranche wfcs 
-right, when, speaking on this subject, he said, 'A I think 
no more of History than I do of the news of my parish." 

ft . . •« . • - I I (• ■ I , « •• 

• . •..«*. . ^ * 

1- In 1723, Father Fouquet, a Jesuit, returned to France 
tfrom China, where he. had passed tv^ty-five years. 
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Religious disputes had embroiled him with his brethren; 
he had carried with him to China a gospel difierent 
from theirs, and now brought back to France memorials 
^igainst them. Two Chinese hterati made the voyage 
. along with him ; one of them died on the way, the other 
: came with Father Fouquet to Paris. This Jesuit was to 
take the Chinese to Rome secretly, as a witness of the 
conduct of the good fathers in China, and in the mean 
time Fouquet and his companion lodged at the house 
of the Professedy Rue St. Antoine; 
' - * The reverend fathers received advice of their reve- 
rend brother's intentions. Fouquet was no less quickly 
informed of the designs of the reverend fathers ; he lost 
not a moment, but set off post the same iiiglit for Rome. 
The reverend fathers had interest enough to get him 
|3ursued ; but the Chinese only was taken. This poor 
fellow did not understand a word of French. The 
good fathers went to Cardinal Dubois, who at that time 
heeded their support; and told him that they had 
amongst them a young man who had gone mad, and 
^ whom it was necessary to confine. The Cardinal im- 
'•■mediately granted a lettre-de- cachet , than which there is 
sometimes nothing which a minister is more ready to 
grant. The lieutenant of police went to take this mad- 
man, who was pointed out to him. He found a 
man making reverences in a way different from the 

> French, speaking in a singing tone, and looking quite 
i astonished. He expressed great pity for his derange- 
" ment, ordered his hands to be tied behind him, and sent 

him to Charenton, where, like the abbe Desfontaines, 
he was flowed twice a week. The Chinese did not at 
--all understand this method of receiving strangers ; he 
had passed only two or three days in Paris, and had 
found the manners of the French very odd. He lived 
' two years on bread and water, amongst madmen and 
^•keepers; and believed that the French nation con- 

> iisted of these two species, the one part dancing while 
^ the other flogged them. . - 

At length, when two years had elapsed, the ministry 
5 changed, and a new lieutenant of police was appointed, 
^This magistrate commenced his administration by visit- 

VOL. I. ^ 
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ing the priiOM. .- He also saw the lunaAies at Chatt 

renton. After conversing with them, he asked if there 
were no other persons for him to see? He was told that 
there was one more unfortunate man; but that he spoki^ 
i^ngufige which no.body understood. A Jesuit whq^ 
afsqompanied the magistrate, said it was the pecviU^r^ 
f^i^^. -mail's madness that he never gave an answer m 
French; nothing would be got from him, and W 
thought it would be better not to take the trouble of 
calling him. The minister insisted. The unfortunate 
man was brought, and threw himself at his feet. The 
lieutenant sent foi: the King's interpreters, who spoke 
jto }um in Spanish, Latin, Greek, and Engiishi but 1)6 
ponstantl^ said Kanton, Kanton, and nothii^ eke. 
The Jesuit assured them he was possessed, "nie mar 
gistrate, having at some time heard it said that there 
was a province in China called Kanton, thought this 
man might perhaps have come from thence. An in- 
ti^reter to the foreign missions :Wa^ s^t fc^, jiflia 
could murder Chinese. All was discovered . "JhiR mai,^ 
gistrate knew not what to do,.northe Jesuit what to say. 
The Duke De Bourbon was then prime minister; the 
circumstance having been related to him, he ordered 
money and clothes to be given to the Chinese, and 
sent him back to his own country, whence it is not 
ttiought that many literati will come to see us in fu- 
ture. It would have been more politic to have kept this 
man an4 treated him well, than to have sent him to gtv^ 
his countrymen the very worst opinion of the French^ « 

About thirty years ago, the French Jesuits sent secret 
missionaries to China; who enticed a child from his pa- 
rents in Canton, and brought him to Paris where they 
educated him jn their convent of La Rue St. Antoine« 
This boy be<^e a Jesuit at the age of fifteen ; after 
which he remained ten years in France. He knows both 
French and Chinese perfectly, and is very learned. 
M. Bertin, comptroller-general, and afterwards secre- 
tary oCsU^t^ jsent him.back to China in 1 763» after ^tbe 

* • A very characteristic fact, and admirably illustrative of 
good government^ and the use of the Lelire'de'Cachet^-^T. .* 
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ft.bolition of the Jesuits. He calls himself Ko, and signs 
himself Ko, Jesuit, '''' , ^ ' ^ 

In 1772, there were fourteen Jesuits in Pekin, 
amongst whom was brother Ko, who still lives in their 
house. The Emperor Kien-Long has kept these monks 
of Europe about him in quality of painters, engravers, 
watch-makers, and mechanics, with an express prohi- 
bition from ever disputing on religion, or causing the 
least trouble in the empire. ■ :i 

\ The Jesuit Kohas sent manuscripts of his own com- 
^bsition from Pekin to Paris, entitled Memoirs relative 
to the History, Arts, and Sciences of the Chinese, by the 
Missionaries at Pekin. This book is printed, and is 
now selling at Paris by Nyon the bookseller. The au- 
thor attacks all the philosophers of Europe. He calls 
a prince of the Tartar race, whom the Jesuits had sedu- 
ced, and the late Emperor Yong-Chin had banished, an 
illustrious martyr to Jesus Christ. This Ko boasts of 
making many neophytes, who are ardent spirits, capable 
of troubling China even more than the Jesuits formerly 
troubled Japan. It is said, that a Russian nobleman, 
indignant at this Jesuitical insolence, which reaches the 
farthest corners of the earth, even after the extinction 
of the order, has resolved to find some means of send- 
ing to the President of the Tribunal of Rites at Pekin, 
an extract in Chinese from these Memoirs, which may 
serve to make the aforesaid Ko, and the Jesuits who la- 
bour with him, better known. ... 

ANGELS. 

SECTION I. • - 

Angels of the Indians, Persians, 8iC. - 

The author of the article Angel in the Encyclope- 
dia, says that all religions have admitted the existence of 
angels, although it is not demonstrated by natural 
reason. ... . . . » 

We have no reason but natural reason. What is su- 
pematural is above reason. If I mistake not, it should 
^ve been, several religions (and not all) ha?ve acknow* 

• L 2 
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ledged the existence of angels. That of Numa,that of 
Sabaism, that of the Druids, that of China, that of the 
Sc^l^iiu^i and that of the PhoBnicians and ancie^it 

We uadefstand by tUs wordv ouBislen of.Ggd^def 
potiesy beings of a middle ovder between God and mai^, 

sent to make known to us his orders. 

At the present time, in 1772, the Brahmins boast of 
having possessed in writing, for just four thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-eight years, their fivst sacved law, 
^Hlftled tiieShastah, fifteen hundred years before their 
ioiOf d Jbwy ifflJJed Veidam, signifying^ the word of Godd^ 
t& Shcu^aih eontains fiveebaipters: tke&st^ofGod and 
his attributes ; the second, of the creation of the angels; 
the third, of the fall of the angels ; the fourth, of their 
punishment ; the fifth, of their p^4on and th^ cre^o^ 
of man^ _ . , / ; - 

It is good, in the first place, to ob^Mm l&e ipafunr 
u which tUs book speaks of God* 

Ftrst Chapter qf. the Shagtah. - 5 

God is ones he has created all: it is a perfect 
sphere, without beginning or end* God conducts the 
whole creation by a general providence, resulting from 
a determiBed principk. Thou shalt not seek to disco^ 
Ter the Mlure and essence of die £tenal,r aoi: by wh^ 
hsn he governs: such aii mdertaking would be nki 
and criminal. It is enough for thee to contemplate 
day and night, in his works, his wisdom, his power, and 
his goodness. 

.^iter paying to this opening of the Shastah the tribute 
of admiration which is due to it, let us pass to the crea^ 
tion of the ttngieiftf . 

iSseond Chapter qfthe Shaetah* 

The Eternal, absorbed in the contemplation Of his 
own existence, resolved, in the fulness of time, to com*- 
monicate his glory and his essence to beings capable of 
feeling and partakiiiff his beatittide as well as of coslit* 
hHiAaf;. ta 4as glofy^ Tb^ EtcfiMl witted it^ tad ih^ 
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^^ri. ]EIe /ormed theni pardy of his oW essetuieV ea^ 
pabte of peifeotion or imperfectioti. according to.th^ 

y^: , * ^ 

' The Eternal first created Brahma, Vishna, and Siva, 
then Mozazor, and all the multitude of the angels. 
The Eternal gave th^ pre-eminence to Brahma, Vishna, 
and Siva. Brahma wa§ the prince of the angelic army j 
Vishna and Siva were K^^coadjutors. The Eternal di- 
vided the angelic army/mto several bands, and. gav£ 
ti> eacfi a chief. The^ adored the Eternal, ranged 
iround his throne, each in the degree assigned him. 
There was harmony in heaven. Mozazor, chief of the 
first band, led the canticle of praise and adoration to 
the Creator, and the song of obedience to Brahina/ his 
^rst creature; and the EtemalHiydced in his, neit 
^iroation, ; 

ChapUt tIL—the Fall of a Part of the AngeU. . 

. From the creation of the celestial army, joy and har- 
mony surrounded the throne of the Etenial for a thou^ 
sand years multiplied by a thousand; and would haye 
t^ted until the end of time, had not^envy seisEed Mo2K^ ^ 
tor and cither princes of the angelic .bands, amongst 
^hom was Raabon, the next in dignity to Mozazol*. 
Forgetful of the blessing of their creation, and of their 
duty, they rejected the power of perfection and exerci- 
sed the power of imperfection. They did evil in the 
^ht of the Eternal; they, disobeyed him; they refused 
Jib submit to God's lieutenant and his coadjutors Vishna 
^d Siva^ saying, We will govern! ahd, without fearing 
Aie power and &e anger of thdr Creator, dis&eminated 
'their seditious principles in the celestial army. They 
seduced the angels, and persuaded a great multitude of 
.them to rebel; and they forsook the throne of the 
Eternal; and sorrow came upon the faithful angelic 
-spirits ; .andy for the first time^ girief was known in 
lieaveii. ' . . 

, . . - ■< :y 

Chapter IF^Punkhmeni of the. GuUt^ JngeU. y » 

. * The Eternal, whose omniscience, prescience, and in- 
.fluence extei^d over all things, except the action of the 
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beings whom he has created free, beheld with grief and 
anger the defection of Mozazor, Raabon, and the other 
chiefs of the angels. 

Merciful in his wrath, he sent Brahma, Vishna, and 
Siva, to reproach them with their crime, and bring 
them back to their duty ; but, confirmed in their spirit 
of independence, they persisted in their revolt. The 
Eternal then commanded Siva to march against them^ 
armed with almighty power, and hurl them down from 
the high place to the place of darkness, into the Ondera^ 
there to be punished for a thousand years multiplied by 
a thousand. 

Abstract of the Fifth Chapter, 

At the end of a thousand years, Brahma, Vishna, and 
Siva, implored the clemency of the Eternal in favout 
of the delinquents. The Eternal vouchsafed to deliver 
them from the prison of the Ondera, and place them in 
a state o\ probation during a great number of solar re- 
volutions. There were other rebellions against God, 
during this time of penitence. 

^. It was at one of these periods that God created the 
earth ; where the penitent angels underwent several 
metempsychoses, one of the last of which was their 
transformation into cows. Hence it was that cows be*^ 
came sacred in India. Lastly, they were metamor- 
phosed into men. So that the Indian system of 
aiigels is precisely that of the Jesuit Bougeant, who 
aese^ts, that die bodies of beasts are inhabited by sinful 
jangels. What the Brahmins had invented seriously, 
Bougeant, niore than four thousand years after, ima- 
gined in jest — if, indeed, this pleasantry of his was not 
a remnant of superstition, combined witli the spirit of 
system-making, as is often the case. 
. Such is the history of the angels among the ancient 
Brahmins, which, after the lapse of about fifty centu- 
rie«v they still continue to teach. Neither our merchants 
who have traded to India, nor our missionaries, have 
ever been informed of it; for the Brahmins, having 
never been edified by the it science or their manners, 
hive not communicated to them their secrets. It was 
left for an Engli ghman, na med Holwell, to reside for 
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thirty years at Benares, on the Ganges, an ancient 
school of the Brahmins, to learn the ancient sacred 
Sanscrit tongue, and read the ancient books of the 
Indian religion, in order at length to enrich our Europe 
wiAt this singular knowledge ; just as Mr* Sale lived a 
long tine in Arabia, to give us a fai^ful translation cit 
the Koran, and information relative to ancient Sabaism, 
which has been succeeded by the Mussulman religion; 
and as Dr. Hyde continued for twenty years his re- 
searches into every thing concerning the religi<»i of tbf 

Ang^U of the Penians, 

» _ . • 

The Persians had ihirty-one angels* The first of 

all, who is served by four other angels, is named Baha- 
tnan^ he has the inspection of all animals except man, 
over whom God has reserved to himself an immediate 
jurisdiction. 

God presides over the day on which the sun enters 
the Ram ; and this day is a sabbath, which proves that 
the feast of the sabbaUi was observed among the Per- 
^aiis in the most ancient times. 

* The second angel presides over the seventh day, an^ 

is called Debadur, 

The third is Kur, which probably was afterwards 

converted into Cyrus. He is the angel of the sun« . 
The fourth is called Mah, and presides over themopp* 
Thus each angel has his province. It was among 

^e Persians that the doctrine of the guardian angS 

and the evil angel was first adopted. It is believed 

'that Raphael was tlie guardian angel of the Persian 

^pu:e, . 

AngeU of the Hebrews. * \ 

The Hebrews knew nothing of the fall of the angels, 
until the commencement of the Christian era. This 
secret doctrine of the ancient Brahmins must have 
reached them at that time ; for it was .then that the 

^book attributed to Enoch, relative U> the si|i6d aagela 

*4si^ from heaven^ was fabricated* 

. i Enoch must {laive beeii a very andent writer; s|Eioe^ 
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according to the Jews, he lived in the seventh genera- 
tion .before the Deluge : hut as Seth, still more ancient 
than he'» had left hooks to the Hebrews/ they might 

boast of having some from Enoch albo. According to 
,them, Enoch wrote as follows : — 

" It happened, after the sons of men had multiplied 
in those days, that daughters were born to them, elegant 
and beautiful. 

And when the angels, the sons of heaven, beheldf 
them, they became enamoured of them, saying to each 
other, Come, let us select for ourselves wives firom th^' 
progeny of men, and let us beget children. 

" Then their leader Samyaza said to them — I fear 
that you may perhaps be indisposed to the performance 
of this enterprise ; 

And that I alone shall suffer for so gnevons i 
^rime. 

But they answered him and said — We all swear ; 

And bind ourselves by mutual execrations, that 
we will not change our intention, but execute our pro- 
jected undertaking. ' \ ' 
, " Then they swore all together, and all bound themt 
selves by mutual execradohs. Their whole number 
two hundred, who descended upon Ardis, which is the 
top of Mount Armon . 

That mountain, therefore, was called Armon, be- 
cause they had sworn upon it, and bound themselyes 
by mutual execrations. 

These are the names of their chiefs \ Samyaza, who , 
was their leader, Urakabarameel, Akabeel, Tamiel, 
Kamuel, Danel, Azkeel, Sarakuyal, Asael, Armerd, 
Batraal, Anane, Zavebe, Samsaveel, Ertael, Turel, 
Yomyael, Arazyal. These were the prefects of the two 
hundred angels, and the remainder were all with them. 

Then they took wives, each choosing for himself; 
whom they began to apfnToach, and with whom they 
^cohabited; teaching theni soroerjr,* facantations, aiia 
the dividing of roots and trees. 

** And the wometf, conceiving, brought forth giants'; 
"Whose stature was each three hundred cubits," &c. 
The author of this fragment writes in the style which 
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«eems to belong to the primitive ages. He has the 
same simplicity. He does not fail to name the persons, 
nor does he forget the dates;. here are no reflections, 
no maxims. It is the ancient Oriental manner. 

It is evident that this story is founded on the sixth 
chapter of Genesis : There were giants in the earth 
in those days ; and also after that, when the sons of 
God came in unto the daughters of men^ and they bare 
children to them, the same became mighty men which 
were of old, men of renown." Genesis and the book 
of Enoch perfectly agree respecting the coupling of 
the angels with the daughters of men, and the race of 
giants which sprung from this union ; but neither this 
Enoch, nor any book of the Old Testament, speaks of 
the war of the angels against God, or of their defeat, 
or of their fall into hell, or of their hatred to mankind. 

Nearly all the commentators on the Old Testament 
unanimously say, that before the Babylonian captivity, 
the Jews knew not the name of any angel. The one 
that appeared to Manoah, father of Sampson, would 
not tell his name. - ' 

When the three angels appeared to Abraham, and 
he had a whole calf dressed to regale them, they did 
not tell him their names. One of them said, " I will 
come to see thee next year, if God grant me life ; and 
Sarah thy wife shall have a son." 

Calmet discovers a great affinity between this story 
and the fable which Ovid relates in his Fastiy of Jupiter, 
Neptune and Mercury, who, having supped with old 
Hyreus, and finding that he was afflicted with impotence, 
urined upon the skin of a calf which he had served up 
to them, and ordered him to bury this hide watered 
with celestial urine in the ground, and leave it there for 
nine months. At the end of the nine months, Hyreus 
uncovered his hide, and found in it a child, which was 
named Orion, and is now in the heavens. Calmet more- 
over says, that the words which the angels used to 
Abraham may be rendered thus : A child shall be born 
of your calf. 

Be this as it may, the angels did not tell Abraham 
their names; they did not even tell them to Moses; 
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laid we find the name of Raphael only in Tobit, at the 
4ime of the Captivity. The other names of angels are 
tf^ridently taken from the Chaldeans ftnd the Pernttns; 
Raphael, Gabriel, Uriel, &c.f are Persian or Babykmiail. 

The name of Israel itself is Chaldean ; as the learned Jew 
Philo expressly says, in the account of his deputation to 
Caligula. ' 

We shall not here repeat what has been elsewhere 
^d of angels. .1 

Whether the Greeks and the Romans admitted the.ExiS'^ 

ienee of Af^els, , . ; 

They had gods and derai-gods enow to dispense with 
all other subaltern beings. Mercury executed the com- 
missions of Jupiter, and Iris those of Juno; never* 
-theless they admitted genii and demons. The docttin^ 
of guardian ansels Wasrersified by Hesiod|Who was 
.temporary wifli Homer» In his poem of The WeirUs 
fond Days, he dins explains it — 

• 

When Gods alike and mortals rose to birtb, ' *' 

A g^olden race the itiunortals formed on earth ^ 

' Of many-laoguaged lueD ^ they lived of old, ] ' ' 

When Saturn rei^gned io heaven— an age of gold. f 
Like Gods tbcy lived^ with calm untroubled mind* 
Free from the toil and auguisb of our kind. ^ 
Nor sad decrepid age approacbing oigb, 
Their limbs missbaped witb swolo deformity. - , 

Strangers to ill, tbey Nature's banquet proved, . 
Rich in earth's fruits, and of the blest beloved: ; 
They sank to death, as opiate slumber stole *' ' 
Soft o'er the sense, and wbelnied the willing soul. • ^ 
Tbeirs was each good s the graia-exuberant soil 

' Poured the fuU harvest* uncompelled by tml : . 

' ' The virtuous many dwelt in eoinmon, blest. 

And all unenyyin; shared what aU in peace possestecU ' ^' ^ 
When on this race the verdant earib bad lam* / - ' •* 
By Jove's high will tbey rose a Genii train : : ,^ * » 

Earth- wandering demons, tbey their charge be§an^ . 
The ministers of good and guards of man : ' . . ^ 

Veiled withamantleof atrial night, * • * 

, O'er earth's wide space they wing their hoveriiig flights.- • 
Dispense the fertile treasures of the ground, i 

' Ana bend their all«dbbervantfflance around; 
To mark tbe deed unjust, tbejust amnrove* ' ^ 
> ' Tkd# kJat^y ^<^» ^•(VM £rom Jove. 
: . ^ ' £iTOM*a Tk wmtuH sM* . } 
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• 

The farther we search into antiquity, the more we see 
how modern nations have by turns explored these now 
almost abandoned mines. The Greeks, who so long 
passed for inventors, imitated Egypt, which had copied 
from the Chaldeans, who owed almost every thing ta 
the Indians. The doctrine of the guardian angels, so 
well sung by Hesiod, was afterwards sophisticated ia 
the schools : it was all that they were capable of doing. 
Every man had his good and his evil genius, as each ones 
had his particular star — 

Est g^euius natale comes qui temperat astrum, 

Socrates, we know, had a good angel ; but his bad: 
ahgel must have governed him. No angel but an evil" 
one could prompt a philosopher to run from house to 
house, to tell people, by question and answer, that fa- 
ther and mother, preceptor and pupil, were all ignorant 
and imbecile. A guardian angel in that event will 
find it very difficult to save his protege from the 
hemlock. 

We are acquainted only with the evil angel of Mar- 
cus Brutus, which appeared to him before the battle of 
Philippi. . 

SECTION II. 

# . . . • 

The doctrine of Angels is one of the oldest in the 
world. It preceded that of the Immortality of the 
Soul. This is not surprising : philosophy is necessary 
to the beHef that the soul of mortal man is immortal ; 
but imagination and weakness are sufficient for the in- 
vention of beings superior to ourselves, protecting or 
persecuting us. Yet it does not appear that the an- 
cient Egyptians had any notion of these celestial beings, 
clothed with an ethereal body, and administering to the 
orders of a God. The ancient Babylonians were the 
first who admitted this theology. The Hebrew books 
employ the angels from the first book of Genesis 
downwards : but the book of Genesis was not written 
before the Chaldeans had become a powerful nation ; 
nor was it until- the captivity of Babylon that the Jews 
learned the names of Gabriel, Raphael, Michael, Uriel, 
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&c. which were given to the angels. The Jewish and 
Christian religions being founded on the fall of Adam, 
and this fall being founded on the temptation by the 
enl angel, the Devil, it is yery singular that ivot a 
Irord is said in the Pentateuch of the existence of ihe 
bad angels, stQl less of their punishment and their 
abode in hell. 

The reason of this omission is evident : the evil an* 
gels were unknown to the Jews until the Babylonian 
captivity ; then it is that Asmodeus begins to be talked 
of^ whom Raphael mnt to bind in Upper Egypt ; there 
it is that the Jews first hear of Satan. This word Satan 
was Chadelan ; and the book of Job, an inhabitant of 
Chaldea, is the first that makes mention of him. 

The ancient Persians said that Satan was an angel or 
genius who had made war upon the JDives and the 
Ferifft that is, the fairies of the East. 

Thus, according to the ordinary rules of probability, 
those who are guided by reason alone miglit be per- 
mitted to think, that, from this theology, the Jews and 
Christians at length took the idea that the evil angels 
had been driven out of heaven, and that their jprince 
had tempted Eve in the form of a serpent. 

It has been pretended that Isaiah, in his fourteenth 
dMipter, had this allegory in view when he said: Quo- 
m0d6 ocdditii de mlo, Lucifer, qui mane anebaris 9^ 

How hast thou fallen from heaven, 0 Lucifer, sou of 
the morning 

It was this same Latin verse, translated from Isaiah, 
which procured for the Devil the name of Lucifer, It 
was forgotten that Lucifer signifies that which. sheds 
light. The words of Isaiah, too^ have recehred as little 
attention : he b speaking of the dethroned king of Baby- 
Ion; and, by a common figure of speech, he says to him : . 
How hast thou fallen from heaven, thou brilliant star ? 

It does not at all appear that Isaiah sought, by this 
stroke of rhetoric, to establish the doctrine of the an- 
gels precii»tated into hell. It was scarcely before the 
pme of the primitive Christian church.ihat .tiie fSskthets 
and the rabbis exerted themselves to encourage this 
doctrine^ in order to save the incredibility of the story 
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of a serpent which seduced the mother of men, and 
which, condemned for this bad action to crawl on it^ 
belly, has ever since been an enemy to man, who is al- 
ways striving to crush it, while it is always endeavouring 
to bite him. There seemed to be somewhat more of 
sublimity in celestial substances precipitated into the 
abyss, and issuing from it to persecute mankind. 

It cannot be proved by any reasoning that these ce- 
lestial and infernal powers exist; neither can it be 
proved that they do not exist. There is certainly no 
contradiction in acknowledging the existence of benefi- 
cent and malignant substances which are neither of the 
nature of God nor of the nature of man: but a thing, 
to be believed, must be more than possible. 

The angels who, according to the Babylonians and 
the Jews, presided over nations, were precisely what 
the gods of Homer were — celestial beings subordinate 
to a supreme being. The imagination which produced 
the one, probably produced the other. The number 
of the inferior gods increased with the religion of Ho- 
mer. Among the Christians, the number of the angeU 
was augmented in the course of time. 

The writers known by the names of Dionysius the 
Areopagite and Gregory I. fixed the number of the an- 
gels at nine choirs, forming three hierarchies ; the first 
consisting of the Seraphim, Cherubim, and Thrones; 
the second of the Dominations, Virtues, and Powers; 
and the third of the Principalities, Archangels, and 
lastly the ngels, who give their denomination to all 
the rest. It is hardly allowable for any one but s 
pope, thus to settle the different ranks in heaven. 

SECTION III. 

fl 

Angel, in Greek, envoy. The reader will hardly be 
• the wiser for being told that the Persians had their peris^ 
the Hebrews their malakim, and the Greeks their demonoi. 
But it is perhaps better worth knowing, that one of 
Jthe first of man's ideas has always been, to place inter- 
mediate beings between the Divinity and himself ; such 
were those demons, those genii« invented in die ages of 
antiquity. Man always made the Gods after his owf 
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image : princes were seen to communicate their orders 
'by messengers; therefore, the Divinity had also his 
couriers. Mercury, Iris^ were couriers or messengers. 

The Jews, the only people under the conduct of the 
'Divinity himself, did not at first give names to tiie 
angels whom God vouchsafed to send them ; they hbr- 
rowed the names given them by tlie Chaldeans when 
the Jewish nation was captive in Babylonia; Michael 
and Gabriel are named for the first time by Daniel, a 
slave among those people. The Jew Tobit, who lived 
at Nineveh, knew the angel Raphael, who travelled with 
his son to assist hun in recovering the* money due to 
him from the Jew GabaeL 

In the laws of the Jews, that is, in Leviticus and 
'Deuteronomy, not the least mention is made of the 
existence of the angels — much less of the worship of 
them. Neither did the Sadducees believe in the angels. 
' But in the histories of the Jews, they are much 
'^>bken of. The angels were corporeal ; they had wings 
at their backs, a8 the Gentiles fe^ed that Mercury had 
his heels; sometimes they concealed their wings 
under their clothing. How could they be without 
'bodies, since they all ate and drank, and the inhabitants 
of Sodom wanted to commit the sin of pederasty with 
•the angels who went to Lot's house? 

The ancient Jewish tradition, according to Ben 
Jf aimon, admits ten degrees, ten orders of angels :~ 
1. Hie chmoi ecodesk, pure, holy. 2.' The ofaminy s^ft. 
'3. The cralim, strong. 4. The ehoMmalim^ flames, 
5. The seraphim, sparks. 6. The malakim, angels, 
messengers, deputies. 7. The elohim, gods or judges. 
8. The ben elohiniy sons of the gods. 9. The cAeru- 
biniy images. 10. The yckim, animated. 

The story of the Fall of the Angels is iiot lo be found 
in the books of Moses. The first testimony respecting 
it is that of Isaiah, who, apostrophising the King of 
Babylon, exclaims, " Where is now the exactor of tri- 
butes? The pines and the cedars rejoice in his fall. 
How hast thou fallen from heaven, O Hellel, star of the 
morning V* It has been already observed that the word 
Heltel been r«idered by the Latin word l^ucifer; 
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that afferwaxds, in. an alleg6ri(;al sense^ the name of 

Lucifer was given to the prince of the angels, who 
made war in heaven ; and that, at last, this word, signi- 
fying Phosphorm and Aurora, has beconie the naine of 
the devil. 

The Christian religion is founded on the Fall of the 
Angels* Those who revolted were iNreci]>itated from 
the spheres wlhich they inhabited into nell, in the centre* 
oPflie earth, and became devils, A devil, in the form 

of a serpent, tempted Eve, and damned mankind..' 
Jesus came to redeem mankind, and to triumph over 
the devil, who tempts us still. Yet this fundamental 
tradition is to be found nowhere but in the apocryphal, 
book ot. Enoch ; and there it is in a form quite 4^orent/ 
from that oC the received tradition. ^ - ^ ^^ri* h 

St. Aiig^stin, in his 109th letter/does not hedtate ta 
give slender and agile bodies to the good and bad^ 
angels. Pope Gregory L has reduced to nine choirs^; 
to nine hierarchies or orders, the ten choirs of. angels 
acknowledged by the Jews. 

The Jews had in their temple two cherubs, each with 
two heads — the one that of an ox, the other that of an 
eagle, and. six win^s. We paint them now in. the 
fonn oC a flying head, with two small wings below the 
ears. We paint the angels and archangels in the 
form of young men, with two wings at the back. As 
for the thrones and dominations, no one has yet thought . 
of painting them. 

St. Thomas, at question cviii. article 2, says, that 
the Thrones are as near to Ood as the Cherubiijfi and 
Seraphim, because it is upon them that God sits* Scot 
has counted a thousand millions of angels. The an- 
cient-mythology of the good and bad genii, having 
passed from the East to Greece and Rome, we conse- 
crated this opinion, by admitting for each individual a 
good and an evil angel, of whom one assists him and 
Uie .other torments, him, from his birth to bis death ; 
but it is not yet known whether these good and bad 
angels are continually passmg from one post to: ta/^^ 
otnKBr, or are relieved by- others. On this point, oonsuk 
St. Thomas's Dream. -* *- , 

3» 2 
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It ii not k&owii peciscly where tbe tfngds dwells 
HFhetfierm llie air, m tbe Toid, or in tbe i^anels. Ithni 
not been God's pleame that we should be informed of 
their abode. 

* 

ANNALS. 

How many nations have long existed, and still exist, 
without annals. There were none in all Asieiica; that 
isy in one half of our globe, excepting thoee of Mexico 
md Peru, which are not Tery ancient. Besides, knotted 
cords are a sort of books which cannot enter into very 
minute details. Three-fourths of Africa never had 
annals ; and, at the present day, in the most learned na 
tions — in those even which have used and abused the art 
of writing the most, ninety-nine out of a hundred indi- 
tiduals may be regarded as not knowing anydimg that 
happened there ftraier back dian four generations, nd 
as aiinost ignorant of the names of their great-grand* 
fathers. Such is the case with nearly all the inhabitants 
of towns and villages, very few families holding titles of 
their possessions. When a litigation arises respecting 
the limits of a field or a meadow, the judges decide 
according to the testimony of the old men; and pot- 
session coTOtitutes the title. Some giwt eyenta aie 
transmitted from fiither to son, and are entirely alterad 
in passing from mouth to mouth. They have no other 
annals. 

Look at all the villages of our Europe, so polished, 
so enlightened, so full of immense iibrariesy and which 
now seems to groan under tbeenonnous mass ctf books. 
Itt ^h village, two men al most, on an average, can 
read and write** Sodely losea nothing in consequence. 
All works are performed — building, planting, sowinf^^ 
reaping, as they were in the remotest times. The 
labourer has not even leisure to regret that he has not 
been taup^ht to consume some hours of the day in read- 
ing. This proves that mankind had no need of histo» 



• Uapipily this will not much longer be the caie Id Great 
Britain ; nor, it is to be hoped, in France, notwithstanding the 
miserable exertions of restored bi^ti^ to retsin. the If oovance 
on which itpreyi.— T« * ' 
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ileal ffiopinieiits, to otdttvate the arts really necessary 

to life. ^ ^ ^ 

It is astonishing, not that so many tribes of people are 
without annals, but that three or four nations have pre- 
served them for five thousand years or thereabouts, 
through so many violent revolutions which the earth has 
undergone. Not a line remams of the ancient Egyptian, 
>Chaldeai3i; or Persian annals, nor of those of the.Latins 
and Etruscanai lie only annsds that can boast of a little 
antiquity, are the Indian, the Chinese, and tbe Hebrew.* 

We cannot give tlie name of annals to vague and 
rude fragments of history, without date, order, or con- 
hection. They are riddles proposed by antiquity to 
posterity, who understand nothing at all of thenoL - 

We yehture to affirm that SanchoniaAm^ %liq; |8 
^aid to have before the time of Moses,tvCMMtpo8^ 
annals. He probably limited his researches to .cosmd^ 
gony, as Hesiod afterveards did in Greece. We ad- 
vance this latter opinion only as a doubt; for we write 
only to be informed, and not to teach. ^ - 

But what deserves the greatest attention is, that 
Sanchoniathon quotes the books of the Egyptian Thoth, 
wJk),' he teUs us, lived eight hundred years before him* 
Now Sanchoniathon probably wrote in the age in 
winch we place Joseph's adventure in Egypt *: ^ 

We communiy place the epoch of the promotion 



» See History. 
- f it lias beea said, that if Sanchoniathon bad livtd tti Um; 
time of Moses, or after him, Eusebius, bishop of Csesareavwbo 
quotes several of his fragments, would undoubtedly have quoted 
those in which mention had been made of Moses, and of the ter- 
rible prodigies which had interrupted the order of nature. San-*- 
chouiathou would not have failed to speak of them. Eusebius 
would have availed himself of bis testimony j he would have 
proved the existence of Moses by the authende acknowledgment 
of alestmed contemporary— <of a man who wrote inaeoiintfy Where 
the Jews wefo every day sifi^oalisinp themselves by miraclea, 
Eusebius never quotes Saochooiathon concerning the actions of 
Moses. Sanchoniathon, then, wrote earlier. This is presumed;, 
but with the diffidence which every man should feel in his own 
opinion, except when he ventures to assert that two and two are 
four/ ' - *• * • J 
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ttf tbe icw idseph to the jprime-inai^^ %yp^ ^ 
tiie year of the creation 2w0. 

If, then, the books of Thoth were written eight hun- 
dred years before, they were written in the year 1500 
of the creation. Therefore, their date was a hundred 
And S&y-mJL years beJibre ihe Deluge. They must, then, 
hm bean cBrraven on stone, and presented in die 
iiniviersal inundation. 

AMduer difficulty is, tluut SanehoniatiKm does not 
S{ieak of the Deluge, and tihat no Egyptian writer has 
ever been quoted who does speak of it. But these diffi- 
culties vanish before the Book of Genesis, inspired by 
Ihe Holy Ghost. 

We have ao intention here to plunge into the chaof 
vhich eighty writes ka^e sought to cImt up, by iuTent- 
iagdiffenentchBDnologiea: we alwaiys keep to.the Old 
Testament. 

We only ask, whether in the time of Thoth, they wrot^ 
in hieroglyphics, or in alphaibetical characters ?— 

Whether stone and brick had yet been laid aside for 
.irelhim or any other material?— 
. Whether liiothwroteaiuials,oronly a cosn^^ 

Whether fliere ivere some pyramids already built to 
the time of lliolli ?— 

Whether I^ower Egypt was already inhabited?^ — 

Whether canals had been constructed to receive the 
waters of the Nile ? — 

Whether the Chaldeans had already taught the arts 
to the SgyptienSy wud whether tbe Cbalde^iis bad fe-* 
eeived mn firem the Bfahmim — 

There are pefsons who have resolTed all these ques- 
tions ; which once occasioned a man of sense and wit 
to say of a grave doctor, " That man must be very 
ignorant, for ke answers every question that is asked 



• The Rev. personages who answer so glibly, possibly adopt 
the policy of certain tutors, who assert tbat children should im- 
agine their instructors acquainted wHb all thion* We koow 
tn whose bauds mankfaid at latge have been children.— T» . 
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ANN ATS. 

The epoch of the establishment of annats is uncertain; 
which is a proof that the exaction of them is an usttrpa^- 
tion — an extortionary custom. VThatever isnotfounaed 
on an authentic law, is an abuse. Eyiery abuse ought to hi 
teibrmed, unless the reform is more aangerous Aan the 
abuse itself. Ustirpation begins by small and successive 
encroachments; equity and the public interest at length 
exclaim and protest: then comes policy, which does 
its best to reconcile usurpation with equity, and the 
tbuse remains.* 

In several dSoceses» tiie bishops, chapters, and arch* 
deacons; after the example of the popes, imposed 
amnats upon the cures. In Normandy, this exaction {s 
called droit de deport. Policy having no interest in 
maintaining this pillag^e, it was abolished in several 
places ; it still exists in others ; so true is it that money 
b the first object of worship ! 

In 1409, at the coundi of Pisa, pope Alexander V. 
expressly renounced annats; Charles VII. condemnea 
Ihem by an -edict of April, 1418 ; the council of Basle 
declared that they came under the denomination of 
simony; and the Pragmatic Sanction abolished them 
again. 

Francis I. by a private treaty which he made with 
Leo X. and which was not inserted in the concordat, 
allowed the pope to raise iSaiB tribute, which produced 
him annually, during dlat prince's rdgn, a hundred 
thousand crowns of wat day, according to the calcula- 
tion then made by Jacques Capelle, advocate-general 
to the parliament of Paris. 

The parhament, the universities, the clergy, the 
whole nation, protested against this exaction ; and 
Henry II. jrielding at length to the cries of his people, 
renewed the law of Charles VII. by an edict of the dd 
fif'Seplember, 15£»)* 

* The paying of annats was again forbidden by Charles 

. •Iaafew«afdt,th0hist9r7orEsflsrelteiafS,aii4poMi^^ 
sCiODM other clerical dsmands^T. . 
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IX. at the States of OrleaotB, in 1660 :— By the advice 
of our council, and in pursuance ot the decrees of the 
Holy Councils, the ancient ordinances of the kings our 
predecessors, and the decisions of our courts of parliar 
meat, we order that all conveying of gold and silver 
out of our kingdom, and paying of money nnder the 
name of annats, vacant or otherwise, shall cease, on 
pain of a four-fold penalty on the offenders/' 

This law, promulgated in the general assembly of 
the nation, must have seemed irrevocable: but, two 
years afterwards, the same prince, subdued by the 
court of Rome, at that time powerful, re-established 
what the whole nation and himself had abrogated. 

Henry IV. who feared no danger, but feared Rome, 

confirmed the annats by an edict of the 22d of January, 

1696. 

Three celebrated jurisconsults, Dumoulin,- Lanaoy, 
and Duaren, have written strongly against annats/ 

which they call a real simony. If, m default of their 
payment, the pope refuses his bulls, Duaren advises 
the Gallican church to imitate that of Spain, which, in 
the twelfth council of Toledo, charged the archbishop 
of that city, on the pope's refusal, to provide for the 
prelates appointed by the kin^. 

It is one of the most certam' maxims of French law, 
consecrated by article fourteen of our liberties,* that 
the bishop of Rome has no right over the temporalities 
of benefices, but enjoys the revenue of annats only by 
the king's permission. But ought there not to be a 
term to this permission ? What avails our enUght^i- 
ment, if we are always toretain our abuses? 

The^ amount of the sums which have been and still 
are paid to the pope, is truly frightful. The attorney- 
general Jean do St. Romaiii has remarked that, in the 
time of Pius II. twenty-two bishoprics having become 
vacant i^ France in the space of three years, it was 
necessaity to carry to Rome a hundred and twenty 
thousand crowns; that sixty-one abbeys having also 



. * Se^ LitBftTIXS— ^ very improper word to express natural 
and imprescriptible H|;hts, ... - » 
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become vacant, the like sum had been paid to the 
court of Rome ; that, about the same time, there had 
been paid to this court for provisions for the priorships, 
deaneries, and other inferior dignities, a thousand 
crowns ; that for each curate there was at least a grace 
erpectative, which was sold for twenty-five crowns; 
besides an infinite number of dispensations, amounting 
to two millions of crowns. St. Romain lived in the 
time of Louis XI. Jud^e, then, what these sums would 
now amount to. Judge how much other states have 
given. Judge whether the Roman commonwealth, in 
the time of Lucullus, drew more gold and silver from 
the nations conquered by its sword, than the popes, 
the fathers of those same nations, have drawn from 
them by their pens. i 
Supposing that St. Romain's calculation is too high 
by half, which is very unlikely, does there not still 
remain a sum sufficiently considerable to entitle us to 
call the apostolical chamber to an account, and demand 
restitution, — seeing that there is nothing at all aposto- 
lical in such an amount of money?*. , 

'ANTHROPOMORPHITES. 

They are said tohavebeen a small sect of the fourth 
century ; but they were rather the sect of every people 
that had painters and sculptors. As soon as they 
could draw a little or shape a figure, they made an 
image of the Divinity. 

If the Egyptians consecrated cats and gnats, they 
also sculptured Isis and Osiris. Bel was carved at Ba- 
bylon, Hercules at Tyre, Brahma in India. 
* The Mussulmans did not paint God as a man. The 
Guebres had no image of the Great Being. The Sa- 
bean Arabs did not give the human figure to the stars. 
The Jews did not give it to God, in their temple. None 
of these nations cultivated the art of design ; and if 
Solomon placed figures of animals in his temple, it is 



• We leave this article, although the abuse no longer exists in 
France, to show the nature of the labours of Voltaire, and of the 
pacti^es which he did so much to overthrow. An Irish Voltaire 
^ould be an amazingly useful personage ; Swift was something 
of the kind, but alas, he was ^Dean! — T, 
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ANTI-LUCRETIUS. 



likely that be had them carved at Tyre; but all the 
Jews have spoken of God as of a man, > 
. Ahiiough they had no hna^s, they seem, to have' 
made GoS a man on all occasions. He comes down^ 

into the garden ; he walks there every day at noon; he 
talks to his creatures; he talks to the serpent; he 
makes himself heard by Moses, in the bush; he shows' 
him only his back parts on the mountain ; he neverthe- 
less talks to him, fs^cetoface, like one friend to another.* 

In liie Koran^ too, God is always looked upon ^as a 
king. In die twelfth chapter, a throne is given him. 
above the waters. Re had this Koran written by a se** 
cretary, as kings have their orders. He sent this same 
Koran to Mahomet, by the angel Gabriel, as kings 
communicate their orders through the great officers of 
the crown. In short, although God is declared in the 
Koran to be neither begetting nor begotten, there is,ne*'. 
▼i^rtiheless a motsel of anthropomorphism. 

In the Greek and Latin churches, God. has alwaysi 
been painted with a great beard.* * ' -* 

ANTI-LUCRETIUS. 

The reading of the whole poem of the late Cardi- 
nal Polignac has confirmed me in the idea which I 
formed of it when he read to me the first book. I am 
moreover astonished that, amidst the dissipations of 
the world and the troubles of public life, he should 
have been able to write a long work in yerse, in a fo-; 
-reign language ; — ^he, who could hardly have made four 
good lines in his own tongue. It seems to me that he 
often united the strength of Lucretius and the ele- 
gance of Virgil. I admire him, above all, for that fa- 
cility with which he expresses such difi&cult things. 

Perhaps, indeed, his An ti- Lucretius is too diiFu^e,' 
and too little diversified; but he is here to be examined 
as a philosopher, not as a poet. It appears to me that 
so fine a mind as his should have done more justice to 
the morals of Epicurus, who, though he was really 
a very bad natural philosopher, was nevertheless a very 
worthy man, and always tanirht mildness, temperanc^s 

* See, in the article £mblem, the verses of Orpheus audXeoo* 
phanes* ' 
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moderation, and justice, virtues which his example in- 
culcated still more forcibly. 

In the Anti-Lucretius, this great man is thus apos- 
trophised— 

Si virtulis eras avidus, rectique bonique •» 
Tatn sitieus, quid relligio tibi sancta iiocehat ? 
Aspera quipp^ oimis visa est. Asperrima cert^ 
Gaudenli vitiis, sed uun victutis amanti. 
Ergo perfugiumculp^, soiisque benigaus 
Perjurisac fSaedifra^s, £picure» parabas. 
Solam homioum faMsem potera8> devotaque furcis 
Corpora, &c, 

• 

If virtue, justice, goodness, were thy care, 
Why didst thou tremble at Religion's call ?— 
Whute laws are barsh to vicious minds alone— ^ - 
' < Not to tlie spirit that delights in virtue. 

No, no — the worst of men,- the worst of crimes 
Had thy solicitude — thy dearefitt aim 
To find a refuge for the guilty soul, &c. 

But Epicurus might reply to the cardinal : If I 
had had the happiness of knowing, like you, the true 
God, — of being born, like you, in a pure and holy re- 
ligion, I should certainly not have rejected that re«- 
vttaled' God; whose tenets were necessarily* unknown 
to my mind, but whose morality was in my hfiarl. - 1 
could not admit the existence of such' gods as were 
announced to me by paganism. I was too rational to 
adore divinities made to spring from a father and a 
mother, like mortals, and like them, to make war upon 
one another. I was too great a friend to virtue, not to 
hate a rdigton which now invited to crime by theex- 
ampk of mose gods themBelTe8,and now sold for mo- 
ney the remission of tbe most horrible enormitieg. I 
beheld, on one hand, infiltrated men, stained with 
vices, and seeking to purify themselves before impure 
gods; and on the other, knaves who boasted that 
.they could justify the most perverse by initiating them 
in mysteries, by dropping bullock's blood on th^ir 
heads, or by dipping uiem in the walors of the Gsa- 
ges. I beheld the most unjust wars undertaken wHh 
.perfSsct* sanctity, so^ soon* as a ram's liver wat foulul 
unspotted, or a woman, with hair dishevelled and roll- 
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The whole globe was once burned, says a man con- 
versant with ancient and modern history; for I have 
read in a journal, that charcoal quite black has been 
found a hundred feet deep, among mountains covered 
with wood. And it is also suspected that there were 
charcoal-burners in this place. . i. 

♦ Phaeton's adventure sufficiently shows that every 
thing has been boiled, even to the bottom of the sea. 
The sulphur of Mount Vesuvius incontrovertibly proves 
that the banks of the Rhine, the Danube, the Ganges, 
the Nile, and the Great Yellow River, are nothing but 
sulphur, nitre, and oil of guiacum, which only wait for 
the moment of explosion to reduce the earth to ashes, 
as it has already once been. The sand on which we 
walk is an evident proof that the universe has vitrified, 
and that our globe is nothing but a ball of glass, — like 
our ideas. • . . ^ 

But if fire has changed our globe, water has produced 
-still more wonderful revolutions. For it is plain that 
the sea, the tides of which, in our latitudes, rise eight 
feet, has produced the mountains, which are sixteen to 
seventeen thousand feet high.* This is so true, that 
some learned men, who never were in Switzerland, 
found a large vessel there, with all its rigging, petrified, 
either on Mount St. Gothard or at the bottom of a pre- 
cipice, — it is not positively known which ;t but it is 
quite certain that it was there. Therefore, men were 
originally fishes — Q. E. D. . . ^ . rr j. s *j ^ 

Coming down to antiquity less ancient, let us speak 
of the times when most barbarous nations quitted 
their own countries to seek others which were not 
much better. It is true, if there be any thing true 
in ancient history, that there were Gaulish robbers, 
who went to plunder Rome in the time of Camillus. 
Other robbers from Gaul had, it is said, passed through 
Illyria to sell their services as murderers to other mur- 
derers in the neighbourhood of Thrace : they bartered 
their blood for bread, and at length settled in Galatia. 

• See the articles Sra and Mountain. 

t See TelliaiDed, aud all the systems built upon this fiuc 
diicovery. .v ;. -7 

S .1 1 #' 

< 
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But who were these Gauls? Were they natives of 
Berry and Anjou ? They were, doubtless, some of those 
Gauls, whom the Romans called Cisalpine, and whom 
we call Transalpine, famishing mountaineers, inhabiting 
the Alps and the Appennines. The Gauls of the Seine 
and the Marne did not then know that Rome existed ; 
and could not resolve to cross Mount Cenis, as was 
afterwards done by Hannibal, to steal the wardrobes 
of the Roman senators, whose only moveables were, a 
gown of bad grey cloth, decorated with a band, the 
colour of bull's blood ; two small knobs of ivory, or 
rather dog's bone, fixed to the arms of a wooden 
chair; and a piece of rancid bacon in their kitchens. 

The Gauls, who were dying of hunger, finding no- 
thing to eat at Rome, went to try their fortune further 
oflT; as the Romans afterwards did, when they ravaged 
so many countries ; and as the people of the North 
did at a later period, when they destroyed the Roman 
empire. ... 
>• And whence have we received our vague informa- 
tion respecting these emigrations? From some lines 
written at a venture by the Romans ; for, as for the 
Celts, Welches, or Gauls, whom some would have us 
believe to have been eloquent, neither they nor their 
bards* could at that time read or write. 

But, to infer from these that the Gauls or Celts, 
afterwards conquered by a few of Caesar's legions, 
then by a horde of Goths, then by a hor(ip of Burgun- 
dians, and lastly by a horde of Sicambri, under one 
Clodovic, had before subjugated the whole earth, and 
given their names and their laws to Asia, seems to me 
to be inferring a great deal. The thing, however, is 
not mathematically impossible ; and if it be demon- 
strated, I assent : it would be very uncivil to refuse to 
the Welches what is granted to the Tartars, ' * * ' 



• Bards . — Bardi — recitantes carmificL BcLvdi, They were the 
poets, the philosophers of the Welches. • ^ 
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SECTION II. 

On the AnHquUy of Umges. 

' Who liave been the greatest fools, and who themosi 
ancient fools? Ourselves? or the Egyptians? or the 
Syrians ? or some other people ? What was signified 
by. our misletoe? Who first consecrated a cat? — ^It 
must have been he w^io was the most troubled with 
mice* In what nation did they first dance under 
Boughs of trees in honour of the gods ? Who firs^ 
made processions, and placed fools^ with caps and 
bells, at the head of them? Who first carried a 
Priapus through the streets, and fixed one hke a 
i^miocker at the door ? What Arab first took it into his 
head to hang his wife's drawers out at the window, ^th^ 
day afbr; his marriage ? , 
' . All nations have formerly i^anced at the time of th^ 
new moon. Did they then give one anoflier the word? 
No : no more than they did to rejoice at the birth of a 
son, or to mourn, or seem to mourn, at the death of a 
father. Every one is very glad to see the moon again^ 
nfter having lost her for several nights. There are a 
hundred usages so natural to all men, that it cannot 
be said the Biscayans taught them to the Phrygians^ 
or the Phrygians to the Biscayans. 

Fire and water have been used in temples. This 
custom needed no introduction. A priest did not 
choose always to have his hands dirty. Fire was 
necessary to cook the immolated carcases, and to burp 
slip* of rjBsinous wood and spices, in order to combat 
the odouir o^ the sacerdotal shambles. 

But the mysterious ceremonies which it is so difficult 
to understand, the usages which nature does not teach, 
— in what place, wheji,^>yh^re, how, why, were they 
invented ? Who communicated them to other nation]^ 
It is not likely that it should, at the same time, have* 
Entered the head of an AraK and of in Egyptian » to cu^ 
off one end of his son's prepuce ; nor that a Chinese 
and a Persian should, both at once^^ have resolved tQ 
c^^tr^^te littl^ boys* ^ 
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^ It eta ici^r have heea that tWo fathers/in ditfetent 
countries', have, at the same' moment^ - formed the idea' 
of cottm^ their son's throats to please God. Some 
Nations must have communicated to others theu iol- 
lies, serious, ridiculous, or barbarous. - • 

In this antiquity men love to search, to discover, 
if possible, the first madman aad the first scoondrel 
'who perverted human nature. 

But/ how are we to know whether Jehu, in Phoerni'« 
Cia, by immolating his son^ was the inventor of sacri" 
fices of human blood? . ^ 

How can we be assured that Lycaon was tbe first 
who ate human flesh, when we do not know who first 
began to eat fowls 1 ' 
' We seek to know the origin of ancient feastil; The 
most ancient and the finest is that of the Emperors c4 
China tilling and sowing the ground, together with 
their first mandarins. The second is, that of the 
Thesmophoria at Athens. To celebrate at once agri- 
culture and justice, to show men how necessary they 
both are, to unite the curb of law with the art whicli is 
&e BOiitce of all wealtti,— nothing is more wise, rsim 
pious, or more useful. ' x • 

Tbere are old allegorical feasts to be found every- 
where, as those of the return of the seasons. It was 
not necessary that one nation should come from afar 
off, to teach another that marks of joy and friendship 
for one's neighbours may be given on the first day of 
the year. Tins custom has been that of every pecuple.' 
The Saturnalia of the Romans .are better known than 
diose of the AUobroges and the Picts ; because there 
are many Roman writings and monuments remaining, 
but there are none of Uie other nations of western 
Europe. 

* Hie feast of Saturn was the feast of Time. He had 
{6VLT wings; Time flies quickly. His two fac^S evi* 
dently signified the concluded and the commencing 
year. Ilie Greeks said ^t he had devoured his 
lather, and that he devoured his children. No allegory 
is more reasonable: Time devours the past and the 
present^ and will devour the future* 

V 3 
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,W1^ seek, for vain and gloomy expbMtkns a 
fmt so.utuTarBidy so so wellknown ? Wbei^ 

I look well iBto antiquity, I do not find a single annnaL' 
festival of a melancholy character; or, at least, if they 
begin with lamentations, they end in dancing and 
i^^^elry. If tears are shed for Adoni or Adonai, whom 
ir^caU.Adpnts, he is soon resuscitated, and rejoicing 
tiJces place. It is the same with, the feasts of Isis^ 
Omris, and HorQs.. The Greeks, too^ did as much tot 
Ceres as for Proserpine. The death of the serpent 
Python was celebrated with gaiety. A feast day and 
a day of joy were one and the same thing. At the. 
feas^ts of, JBacchus this joy was only carried too (ta^^ , f 

I do not find one general commemoration of aa un-f 
forttinale eirent. ^The institiitors ;of the feasts would 
have shown themselves to be devoid of common sense^ 
if they had established at Athens a celebratioi;! of the 
battle lost at Gheronea^. and at Rome another of the 
battle of Cannse. 

, ^Th^,J(fQ>|»tuated the remembrance of what might 
f ncoUfige men, and not of that which might fill themi 
vMi^witcdiQe or despair. This is so true, that fables 
were invented for the purpose of iustituting feasts* 

Castor and Pollux did not fight for the Romans near 
Lake llegillus ; but, at the end of tliree or four hun-r 
dred years, some priests said so, and all the people 
danced* . Hercules did not deliver Greece from gi 
kydm with s^ven heads; but Herculesf and his hydrfi 
were sung. 

SECTION III. ' i' 

Feiiioah famnded on ChimerM. 

I do not know that there was, in all antiquity, a 
single festival founded on an established fact. It has 
been elsewhere remarked how extremely ridiculous 
those schoolmen c^pear, who say to you, with a magis- 
terial air : Here is an ancient hymn in honout of 
ApoUOy who visited Claros ; therefore, Apollo went to. 
Ciaros: a chapel was erected to Perseus; therefore,, 
he delivered Andromeda. Poor men ! you should ra- 
ther say, therefore, there was no Andromeda. 
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^ But what, then, will become of that learned antiquity 
'^s'hich preceded the olympiads? — It will become what 
it is, an unknown time, a time lost, a time of allegories 
and lies, a time regarded with contempt by the wise, 
and profoundly discussed by blockheads, who like to 
float ill a void, like Epicurus's atoms. 

There were everywhere days of penance, days of 
expiation in the temples; but these days were never 
called by a name answering to that of feasts. Every 
feast-day was sacred to diversion : so true is this, that 
the Egyptian priests fasted on the eve, in order to eat 
the more on the morrow, — a custom which our monks 
have preserved. There were, no doubt, mournful ce-^ 
remonies. It was not customary to dance the Greek 
brawl while interring or carrying to the funeral pile a 
son or a daughter; this was a public ceremony, but 
certainly not a feast. , . ' . , . 

- • SECTION IV. ... . 

On the Antiquity of Feasts, which, it has been asserted^, 

- ' ' - ' always mournful, • 

Men of ingenuity, profound searchers into antiquity^ 
who would know how the earth was made a hundred 
fliousand years ago, if genius could discover it, have 
asserted that mankind, reduced to a very small number 
in both continents, and still terrified at the innume-^ 
rable revolutions which this sad globe had undergone, 
perpetuated the remembrance of their calamities by 
dismal and mournful commemorations. 

Every feast," say they, "was a day of horror, 
instituted to remind men that their fathers had been 
destroyed by the fires of the volcanoes, by rocks falling 
from the mountains, by eruptions of the sea, by the 
teeth and claws of wild beasts, by war, pestilence, and 
famine." 

Then we are not made as men were then. There 
was never so much rejoicing in London as after the 
plague and the burning of the whole city, in the reign 
of Charles II. We made songs while the massacres of 
St. Bartholomew were still going on. Some pasqui- 
nades have been preserved, which were made tlie day 
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after the assassination of Coligni: there was printed in 
Paris, Passio Domini nostri Gaspardi Colignii secundum 
Bartholomceum. 

It has a thousand times happened that the Sultan, 
ivho reiens at Constantinople, has made his eunuchs 
.and odfuisks dance in apartments stained with the 
blood of his brothers and his viziers. 
- What do the people of Paris do, on the very day 
that they are apprised of the loss of a battle and the 
death of a hundred brave officers t They run to the 
play and the opera* « 

What did they when the wife of Marshal D* Ancre 
Was given up in the Gr^ve to the barbarity of her 
persecutors When Marshal De Marillac was dragged 
to execution in a waggon, by virtue of a paper signed 
by robed lackies in Cardinal De Richeheu s anti-cham- 
ber? — When a lieutenant-general of the army,* a 
foreigner, who had shed his blood for the state, con* 
demned by the cries of his infuriated enemies, was led 
io the scaffold in a dung^cart, with a gag in his 
mouth? — ^When a young man of nineteen, full of 
candour, courage, and modesty, but very imprudent, 
was carried to the most dreadful of punishments ?t 
They sang vaudevilles. 

Such is man, at least man on the banks of the Seine. 
Such has he been at all times, for the same reasoa 

that rabbits have always had hair, and larks feathers*'.* 

1 

SBCTIOK 

On the Origin of the Arts^ . 

What! we would > know the precise theology of 
Thoth, Zerdusht, or Sanchoniathon, although we know 
not who invented the shuttle. The first weaver, the 
first mason, the first smith, were undoubtedly great 
geniuses; yet no account has been made of them* 
And why ? Because not one of theminvented a p^ 
feet art. He who first hollowed die trui^ of an ode 
for the purpose of crossing a river, did not build 

♦ Count Lally.— T* i 
t The Chevalier de la Bam,F-»T« 
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galleys; nor did they who piled up unhewn stones, 
and laid pieces of wood across them, dream of the 
pyramids. Every thing is done by degrees, and the 
glory belongs to no one. 

_ All was done in the dark, until philosophers, aided by 
geometry, taught men to proceed urith accuracy and 

safety. 

It was left for Pythagoras, on his return from his 
travels, to show workmen the way to make an exact 
square."^ He took three rules, one three, one four, 
and one five feet long, and with these Jbe made a right- 
angled triangle. Moreoyer, it was found that the side 
5 famished a square just equal td the two squares 
produced by the sides 4 and 3; a method of import* 
ance in all regular works. 

This is the famous theorem which he had brought 
from India, and whiph, we have elsewhere said,t was 
known in China long before, according to the relation 
of the empexor Cam-hi. Long before Plato, the 
Greeks made use of a single geom<etrical figure to 
double the square. 

Archytas and Erastothenes invented a method of 
doubling the cube, which was impracticable by ordi- 
nary geometry, and which would have done honour to 
ArchimedciS. . . 

This Archimedes found the method of calculating 
exactly the quantity of alloy mixed with gold; for 
gold had been worked for ages before the fraud of th^ 
workers could be discovered. Knavery existed long 
before mathematics. The pyramids, built with the 
square, and corresponding" exactly with the four cardi- 
nal points, sufhciently show that geometry was known 
in Eg> pt from time immemorial ; — and yet it is proye4 
that Egypt is ^uite a new country. 

Without philosophy, we should be little above th^ 
animals, that dig or erect their habitations, prepare 
their food in them, take care of their little ones in 
their dwellings, and have besides the good fortune, 
which we have not, of being born ready^othed. 

♦ See Vitruvius, book ix. 
- - • f £s9ai $ur les Moiursr &c« tons. i« 
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Vitruvius, who had travelled in Gaul atid Spairi^ 
tells U8| that in his time the houses were huilt of a 
sort of mortar, • covered with thatch or oak shingles, 
and that the people did not mak€ use of tiles* What 

was the time of Vitruvius ? It was that of Augustus* 

The arts had scarcely yet reached the Spaniards, who 
had mines of gold and silver, or the Gauls, who had 
fought &r. ten years against Csesar. 
. The same Vitruvius informs us, that in the opulent 
and ingenious town of Marseilles, which tradra widi 
so many natibns, the roofs were only of a kind of day 
mixed with straw. - » 

He says, that the Phrygians dug themselves habita- 
tions in the ground: they stuck poles round the hollow, 
brought them together at top, and laid earth over 
them. The Huron's and the Algonquins are bcttec 
lodged* This gives us no very lofty idea of Troyi 
built by the gods, and the palace of Priam : 

' Apparet domus iutiis, et atria longa patescunt ; * 
i , Apparent Prianii et veterutn penetralia regum. 

A mighty breach is made : the rooms concealed * 
' X Appear, and all the palace is revealed — 

The Lulls uf audieiice, and of public state. — DrydrN* 

To be, sure, the people are not lodged like kings; 
huts are to be seen near the Vatican and«near Vei^^t 

Besides, industry rises and falls 4mong nations by .a 

thousand revolutions : ■ ' 

Et cam pes ubi Troja fait* 
Now waires the sheaf where Trey once sUhnL ^ 

" We have our arts ; the ancients had theirs* 

could not make a galley with three benches of oars ; 
but we can build ships with a hundred pieces of cannon. 

We cannot raise obelisks a hundred feet high, in 
a single piece ; but our meridians are more exact. 

The byssus is unknown to us; but the stuffs of 
Lyons are more valuable. 
• t The Capitol was worthy of admiration ; the church 
of St. Peter is larger and more beautiful. ' 
"The Louvre is a master-piece when compared with 
the palace of Fersepolis, the situatipn and ruins of 
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which do but tell of a vast monument of baibaric 
wealth. 

* . • Rameau*s music is probably better than that of Timo- 
theuft ; and there is not a picture presented at Paris in 
the Hall of Apollo (salon d'Apollon) which does hot 
excel the paintings dug out of Herculaneum.* 

APIS. 

Was the ox Apis worshipped at Memphis as a god? 
as a symbol? or as an ox? It is likely that the fanar 
tics regarded him as a god, the wise as merely a 
symbol, and that the more stupid part of the people 
worshipped the ox. Did Cambyses do right in killino^ 
thi9. ox with his own hand ? Why not ? He showed 
to the imbecile that their god might be put on the spit 
without Nature's arming herself to revenge the sacri* 
lege. The Egyptians have been much extolled* I 
have not heard of a more miserable people. There 
must always have been in their character, and in their 
government, some radical vice which has constantly, 
made vile slaves of them. Let it be granted, that in 
times almost unknown they conquered the earth; 
but in historical times they have been subjugated by 
all who have chosen to take the trouble^ — ^by the 
Assyrians, by the Greeks, by the Romans, by the 
Arabs, by the Mamelukes, by the Turks, by all in 
short but our crusaders, who were even more ill-ad- 
vised than the Egyptians were cowardly. It was the 
Mameluke militia that beat the French under St. 
Louis. There are, perhaps, but two things tolerable 
Hi this nation; the first is, lhat those who worshipped 
an ox, never sought to compel those who adored an 
ape to change their religion; the second, that they 
have always hatched chickens in ovens. 
: We are told of their pyramids ; but they are monu- 
ments of an enslaved people. The whole nation must 
have been set to work on them, or those unsightly 
masses could never have been raised. And for what 
qse we^ they ? To preserve in a small chamber the 
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moMutar of some pritice, or governor, * or i/itendaiity 
which his soul was to re-animate at the end of a ihotF 

sand years. But if they looked forward to this resur- 
rection of the body, why did they take out the brains 
before embalminf^ them r Were the Egyptians to be 
resuscitated without brains 1 / ^ 

APOCALYPSE. 

SECTION I. 

Justin the Martyr, who wrote about the year 870 of 
the Christian era, was the first who spoke of the Apoca- 
lypse ; he attributes it to the apostle John the Evan- 
gelist. In bis dialogue with Tryphon, that Jew asks 
him if he does not believe that Jerusalm is one day tjqf 
be re-established ? Justin answers, that he belieyes it| 
as all Christians do who think aright. ^< Thei^e was 
among us," says he, a certain person named John, 
one of the twelve apostles of Jesus; he foretold that 
the faithful shall pass a thousand years in Jerusalem." 

The belief in this reign of a thousand years was 
long preyalent among tixe Christians. This period 
was also in great credit among the Gentiles. . The 
souls of the Egyptians returned to their bodies at the 
end of a thousand years ; and, according to Virgil, the 
souls in purgatory were exercised for the same space 
of time ; — et milk per annos. The New Jerusalem of a 
thousand years was to have twelve gates, in memory ojf 
the twelve apostles ; its form was to be square; its 
length, breadth, ,and height, were each to be athousuiii 
stadii, i. e. five hundred leagues ; so that &e housed 
were to be five hundred leagues high. It would be 
rather disagreeable to live in the upper story; but w$ 
find all this iu the 21st chapter of the Apocalypse. 

If Justin ms the first who attributed the Apocaiyps^ 
to St. John^soYne persons have rejected his testimony; 
because, in this same dialogue with the Jew Tryphoni 
he says that, according to the relation of the Apostles, 
Jesus Christ, when he went into the Jordan, made the 
water of that river boil, — which, however, is not to be 
found. iu any writing of the Apostles, 

The same St. JiMtaa confidently cites the oracles of 
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the Sibyls ; he moreover pretends to have seen the re- 
mains of the places in which the seventy-two inter-' 

Sreters were confined in the Egyptian pharos, in 
[erod's time. The testimony of a man who had had 
the misfortune to see these places, seems to indicate 
that he might possibly have been confined there himself. 

St. Irenseus, who comes afterwards, and who also 
believed in the reign of a thousand years, tells us, that 
he learned from an old man, that St. John wrote the 
Apocalypse. But St. Ireneeus is reproached with 
having written, that there ought to be but four gospels, 
because there are but four quarters of the world, and 
four cardinal points, and Ezekiel saw but four animals. 
He calls this reasoning a demonstration. It must be 
confessed, that Ireneeus's method of demonstrating is 
quite worthy of Justin's powers of sight. 

Clement of Alexandria, in his Electa, mentions only 
an Apocalypse of St. Peter, to which great importance 
was attached. TertuUian, a great partisan of the 
thousand years' reign, not only assures us that St. 
John foretold this resurrection and reign of a thousand 
years in the city of Jerusalem, but also asserts that 
this Jerusalem was already beginning to form itself in 
the air, where it had been seen by all the Christians 
of Palestine, and even by the Pagans, at the latter 
end of the night, for forty nights successively; but," 
unfortunately, the city always disappeared as soon as it 
was day-light. 

. . Origen, in his preface to St. John's Gospel, and 
in his homilies, quotes the oracles of the Apocalypse ; 
but he likewise quotes the oracles of the Sibyls. And 
St. Dionysius of Alexandria, who wrote about the 
middle of the third century, says, in one of his frag- 
ments preserved by Eusebius, that nearly all the doc- 
tors rejected the Apocalypse as a ])ook devoid of rea- 
son ; and that this book was composed, not by St. 
John, but by one Cerinthus, who made use of a great 
name to give more weight to his reveries. 

The council of Laodicea,held in 360, did not reckon 
the Apocalypse among the canonical books. It is 
v^ry singular thj^t Laodicea, one of the churches to 

VOL. I. . , o . 
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which the Apocalypse was addressed, should have re- 
jected a treasure desig'ned for itself ; and that the bishop 
of Ephesus, who attended the councily should also have 
rejected this book of St. John, who was buried at 
Ephesus* 

It was visible to all eyes that St. John was eontinu-^ 

ally turning about in his grave, causing a coii slant 
rising and falling of the earth. Yet the same persons 
who were sure that St. John was not quite dead, were 
also sure that he had not wrkten Apocalypse. 
But those who were for the thousand years' reign, 
weiSe unshaken in their opinion. Sulpicius Sevents, 
in his Sacred History, book xi. treats as mad and im* 
pious those who did not receive the Apocalypse. At 
kngth, after numerous oppositions of council to coun* 
cil, the opinion of Sulpicius Severus prevailed. The 
matter having been thus cleared up^ the Church came 
to the decision, from which there is no appeal, that the 
Apocalypse is incontestably St. John's. 

Every ehrisdan communion has applied to itself the 
prophesies contained in this book. Tlie English have 
found in it the revolutions of Great Britain ; the 
Lutherans, the troubles of Germany ; the French re- 
formers, the reign of Charles IX. and the regency of 
Catherine do Medicis : and they are all equally right. 
Bossuet and Newton have both commented on the 
Apocalypse ; yet, after all, the eloquent declamations 
of the one, and the sublime discoveries of the other, 
have done them greater honour than their commentaries. 

SLCliON II. ' . 

Two great men, but very difierent in their greatness, 
have commented on the Apocalypse, in the seventeenth 
century ; — ^Newton, to whom such a study ^vas very ill 

suited; and Bossuet, who was better fitted for the un- 
dertaking. Both gave additional weapons to their 
enemies by their commentaries ; and, as has elsewhere 
been said, the former consoled mankind for his supe- 
riority over them, while the latter made his enemies 
rejoice. 

' • The Catholics and the Protestants have both ex- 
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plained the Apocalypse in their favour, and have each 
found in it exactly what has accorded with their inte- 
rests. They have made wonderful commentaries on 
the great beast with seven heads and ten horns, with 
the hair of a leopard, the feet of a bear, the throat of a 
lion, the strength of a dragon ; and, to buy and 
sell, it was necessary to have the character and num- 
ber of the beast, which nimiber was 666. 

Bossuet finds that this beast was evidently the 
Emperor Dioclesian, by making an acrostic of his name. 
Grotius beheved that it was Trajan. A curate of St, 
Sulpice, named La Chetardie, known from some strange 
adventures, proves that the beast was Julian. Jurieu 
proves that the beast is the Pope. One preacher has 
demonstrated that it was Louis XIV. A good Catholic 
has demonstrated that it is William, King of England. 
It is not easy to make them all agree.* 

There have been warm disputes concerning the stars 
which fell from heaven to earth, and the sun and 
moon, which were struck with darkness in their third 
parts. 

There are several opinions respecting the book that 
the angel made the author of the Apocalypse eat, 
which book was sweet to the mouth and bitter to the 
stomach. Jurieu asserted that the books of his adver- 
saries were designated thereby ; and his argument was 
retorted upon himself. 

There have been disputes about this verse — " And 
I heard a voice from heaven, as the voice of many 
waters, and as the voice of a great thunder; and I 
heard the voice of harpers harping on their harps." It 
is quite clear, that it would have been better to have 

* A learned ipodern has pretended to prove that this beast uf 
the Apocalypse is no other than the Emperor Caligula. The 
number 666 is the numeral amount of the letters of his name. 
This book is, according^ to this writer, a prediction of the dis- 
orders of Caligula's reign — after they had happened, to which 
were added, equivocal predictions of the dowufal of the Roman 
empire. Hence it is, that the Protestants, who have resolved 
to find in the Apocalypse the papal power and its destruction, 
have also met with some very striking explanations. 
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mpected die Apocalypse, tium to have coiBme&ted 

upon it. 

Camus, Bishop of Bellay, printed, in the last cen- 
tury, a large book against the monks, which an un- 
frocked monk abridged. It was entitled Apocalypse^ 
because in it he exposed the dangers and defects of the 
monastic life, and iWeiif o'sApoc^ypse (Apocalypse de 
M^liton), because Melito, bishop of Sardis, m the 
second century, had passed for a prophet. This 
bishop's work has none of the obscurities of St. John's 
Apocalypse. Nothing was ever clearer. The bishop 
is like a magistrate saying to an attorney, You are 
a forger, and a cheat— do you comprehend mi^V* ' 

The Bishop of Bellay computes, in his Apocalypse 
6r RerelationSy that there were in his time ninety-eight 
orders of monks, endowed or mendicant, living at the 
expense of the people, without employing themselves 
in the smallest labour. He reckoned six hundred 
thousand monks in Europe. The calculation was a 
latde strained; but it is certain that the real number of 
die, monks was rather too large. 

He assures us that the monks are enemies to the 
bishops, curates, and magistrates— 

That, among the privileges granted to the Cor- 
deliers, the sixth privilege is, the certainty of being 
saved, whatever horrible crime you may nave com- 
mitted, provided you belong to the order of St.* 
Francis — 

That the monks are like apes; the higher they 
climb, the plainer you see their p(Miteriors — 

That the name of monk has become so infamous and 

execrable, that it is regarded by the monks themselves 
as a foul reproach, and the most violent insult that can 
be offered them. 

My dear reader, whoever you are, minister or la^sf 
gtstrate, consider attentively the following slu^ extract 
nrom our bishop's book: — 

Figure to yourself the Convent of the Bsenrial or of 
Mount Cassino, where the coenobites have everything 
necessary, useful, delightful, superfluous, and. super-r. 
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abundant, — since they have their yearly revenue of a 
hundred and fifty thousand, four hundred thousand, or 
five hundred thousand crowns; and judge whether 
Monsieur TAbbe has wherewithal to allow himself, and 
those under him, to sleep after dinner. 

Then imagine an artisan or labourer, with no de- 
pendence except on the work of his hands, and bur- 
dened with a large family, toiling like a slave, every 
day, and at all seasons, to feed them with the bread of 
sorrow and the water of tears ; and say, which of the 
two conditions is pre-eminent in poverty." 

This is a passage from the Episcopal Apocalypse, 
which needs no commentary. There only wants an 
angel to come and fill his cup with the wine of the 
monks, to slake the thirst of the labourers who plough, 
sow, and reap, for the monasteries. 

But this prelate, instead of writing a useful book, 
only composed a satire. Consistently with his dignity, 
he should have stated the good as well as evil. He 
should have acknowledged that the Benedictines have 
produced many good works, and that the Jesuits have 
rendered great services to literature. He might have 
blessed the brethren of La Charite, and those of the 
Redemption of the Captives. Our first duty is to be 
just. Camus gave too much scope to his imagination. 
St. Francois de Sales advised him to write moral ro- 
mances ; but he abused the advice. 

ANTI-TRINITARIANS. '^^'^ 

These are heretics who might pass for other than 
Christians. However, they acknowledge Jesus as 
Saviour and Mediator; but they dare to maintain, that 
nothing is more contrary to right reason than what is 
taught among Christians concerning the Trinity of 
persons in one only divine essence, of whom the second 
^. is begotten by the first, and the third proceeds from 
the other two — 

That this unintelligible doctrine is not to be found 
. in any part of Scripture — 

That no passage can be produced which authorises 
it ; or to which, without in aoywise departing from 
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the spirit of the text, ft sense cannot be given more 

clear, more natural, or more conformable to common 
notions, and to primitive and immutable truths — 

That to maintain, as the orthodox do, that in the 
divine essence there are several distinct persons, and 
that the Eternal is not the only true God, but that the 
Son and the Holy Ghost mnst be joined intfa him, iA 
to introduce into the chnrch of dhrist an error ^di§ 
* most gross and dangerous, since it is openly to favour 
polytheism — 

That it implies a contradiction, to say that there is 
but one God, and that, nevertheless, there are three 
fownsy each of which is truly God — 
. That this distinction, of one in encfice, and tkrH in 
perttm, was never in SCTipture — 

That it is manifestly false ; since it is certain that there 
are no fewer essences than persons, nor persons than 
essences — 

That the three persons of the Trinity are, either three 
different substances, oracddents of the divine esseiiiqe^ 
or diat essence itself without distinction — 
That, in the first case, yon make three Gods^ 
That, in the second, God is composed of accidents ; 
you adore accidents, and metamorphose accidents into 
persons — ' ' 

• That, in the third, you, unfoundedly and to no 
purpose, divide an indivisible subject, and distingniiih 
into lAree that which within itself has no distinction — 

That if it be s»d, that the three personalities ixe 
neither different substances in the divine essence, nor 
accidents of that essence, it will be difficult to per- 
suade ourselves that they are anything at all — * 
' That it must not be believed that the most rigid and 
decided Trinitarians have themselves any clear idea of 
'the way in which the three hfpattam sabsist in God, 
•vithout dividing his substance, and consequmUy with- 
out multiplying it — * * ' ^ 

* * That St. Augustin himself, after advancing on this 
subject a thousand reasonings, alike dark and false, 
was forced to confess that nothing intelligible could be 

about the matter. 
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r -They thea repest ike passage in this fkliliery wIihA 
isy indeed, a very singular one: — "When/' says he, 
" it is asked what are the three, the language of man 
fails, and terms are wanting to express them. ' ** Three 
persons, has, however, been said, — not for the pur- 
pose of expressing anything, but in order to say some- 
thing and not remain mute." — *^ JDtetom eii tres per^ 
igmff nmui aliquid dicereiur, $ed ne taeerehtr/* — Dm 
TjRiiriT. lib. cap. 9 — 

That modern theologians have cleared up this mat- 
ter no better — 

That, when they are asked what they understand by 
the word person, they explain themselves onlj by sajr 
lag^ that it is a certain incomprehennbie dtfitinotu>tt, 
by which are distinguished in one nature only, a Fa^ 
fber, a Son^ and a Holy Ghost — 

That the explanation which they give of the terms 
begetting and proceeding is no more satisfactory ; since 
it reduces itself to saying, that these terms indicate 
certain incomprehensible relations existing among the 
three persons of the Trinity — 

That it may be hence gathered that the state of the 
^esliQii betw^n them and the orthodox is, to know 
wliether there are in God three distinctions, of whidh 
no 6ne has any definite idea, and among which there 
are certain relations of which no one has any more 
idea. 

From all this they conclude, that it would be wiser 
lo abide by the testimony of the Apostles, who never 
spoke of the Trinity, and to banish from religion for 
• ever; idQ terms which are not in the Scriptures, — as 
Trinity, penon, estence, hypa$iadSf hfpataiie and per- 
sonal union, incarnation, generoHon, proceeding, and 
many others of the same kind ; which being absolutely 
devoid of meaning, since they are represented by no 
xeal existence in nature, can excite in the understanding 
none but false, vague, obscure and undehnable notions. 
. • To this article, let us add what Calmet says in his 
IKsseftation on the following passage of the Epistle of 
the Evangelist: For there! are three that bear 
record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
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Glio«t ; andltesiB tinree are one : and there are Aiee 

that bear witness in earth, the spirit, and the water, and 
the blood : and these three are one." Calmet acknow- 
ledges that these two verses are not in any ancient 
Bible : indeed, it would be very strange if St. John 
had spoken of the Trinity in a letter, and said not a 
word about h in his Gospel, We find no trace of this 
dogma, either in the canonical or in- the iq>ocryphal 
gospels. All these reasons, and many others, might 
excuse the Anti-trinitarians, if the councils had not 
decided. But, as the heretics pay no regard to coun- 
cils, we know not what measures to take to confound 
them. Let us content ourselves with belieying, and 
wishing them to believe.* 

APOCRYPHA— APOCRYPHAL. 

[From the Greek word fignifying IHddem,] 

It has been very well remarked^ that the Divine 
writings might, at one and the same time, be sacred 
and apocryphal ; sacred; because they had undoubtedly 
been dictated by God himself; apocryphal, because 

they were hidden from the nations, and even from the 
Jewish people. 

That they were hidden from the nations before the 
translation executed at Alexandria, under the Ptole- 
mies, is an acknowledged truth. Josephus declares 
it t in the answer to Appian, which he wrote after 
Appian's death ; and his declaration has not llie km 
weight because he seeks to strengthen it by a fable. 
He says, in his history,]: that the Jewish books being 
all-divine, no foreign historian or poet had ever dared 
to speak of them. Aud^ immediately after assuring us 
that no one had ever dared to mention the Jewish laws, 
he addS| that the historian Theopompus, having only 



* We need not ioform our readers, that si ace the death of 
Vbhalr^ every future attempt to estaUish tbis flegnnt iuter* 
volatiiMi has been effectually superseded by the labours of 
Parson and others. — T. 

f Book i. chap, iv* J Book sit. chap. ii« 
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intended to insert something concerning them in his 
history, God struck him with madness for thirty days ; 
but that, having been informed in a dream that he was 
mad only because he had wished to know divine things, 
and make them known to the profane, he asked pardon 
of God, who restored him to his senses. 

Josephus, in the same passage, also relates, that a 
poet, named Theodectes, having said a few words about 
the Jews in his tragedies, became blind, and that God 
did not restore his sight until he had done penance. 

As for the Jewish people, it is certain that there was 
a time when they could not read the divine writings; 
for it is said in the second book of Kings,* and in the 
second book of Chronicles, t that in the reign of Josias 
they were unknown, and that a single copy was acci- 
dentally found in a chest, in the house of the high- 
priest Hilkiah. i 

The twelve tribes which were dispersed by Shalma- 
nezer, have never re-appeared ; and their books, if they 
had any, have been lost with them. The two tribes 
which were in slavery at Babylon, and allowed to re- 
turn at the end of seventy years, returned without their 
books, or at least they were very scarce and very de- 
fective, since Esdras was obliged to restore them. 
But, although, during the Babylonian captivity, these 
books were apocryphal — that is, hidden, or unknown 
to the people, they were constantly sacred, — they bore 
the stamp of divinity, — they were, as all the world 
agrees, the only monument of truth upon earth. * 

We now give the name of apocrypha to those books 
which are not worthy of belief; so subject are lan- 
guages to change ! Catholics and Protestants agree in 
regarding as apocryphal in this sense, and in rejecting — 

The prayer of Manasseh king of Judah, contained in 
the second book of Kings. ... 

The third and fourth books of Maccabees. 
.>The fourth book of Esdras; although these books 
were incontestably written by Jews. But it is denied 



♦ Chap. xxii. ter. 8, f Chap, xxtiv, ver. 14, 
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duit the Mtliors were inspired by God, like the otfae^ 
Jews* 

. The other books, rejected by the Protestants only, 
and consequently considered by them as not inspired 
by God himself, are — 

The book of Wisdom, though it is written in the same 
ityle as the Proverbs. 

Eccksiasticus, though the style is still the same. 
. The two first books of Maccabees, tibough written 
by a Jew. But they do not believe this Jew to have 
been inspired by Cod. 

Tobit, although the story is edifying. The judicious 
and profound Calmet affirms, that a part of this book 
was written by Tobit the father, and a part by Tobit 
the son ; and that a third author added the conclusion 
of theiast chapter, which says that Tobit the younger 
expired at the age of one hundred and twenty-seven 
years, and that he died rejoicing over the destruction of 
Nineveh. 

The same Calmet, at the end of his preface, has 
these words : " Neither the story itself nor the manner 
in which it is told, bears any fabulous or fictitious 
character. If all Scripture histories, containing any-* 
thing of the marvellous or extraonUnary, were to he 
rejected, where is the sacred book which could be pre- 
served ?" 

Judith ; although Luther himself declares that "this 
book is beautiful, ^ood, holy, useful, the language of 
a holy poet and a prophet animated by the Holy Spirit, 
which had been his instructor," &c.* 
• It is indeed hard to discover at what time Judith's 
adventure happened, or where the town of Bethulta 
was. The degree of sanctity in Judith's action has 
also been much disputed ; but the book having been 
declared canonical by the council of Trent, all deputes 
^e at an end. 

Baruch, although it is.writtai in the style of all the 
other prophets. 

Esther. — The Protestants reject only some additions 
— — ' ' '■ ' ■■ I .—ii ■11— — 

• Ltttbefi in the German pfefim to the Book of Judith* 
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after the tenth chapter. They admit all the rest of 
the book ; yet no one knows who king Ahasuerus was, 
although he is the principal person in the story. 

Daoiei, — The Protestants retrench Suftannab's ad- 
ventttre, and that of the children in the furnace; buut 
thev retain Nebuchc^dnezxar's dreiun, an4 hia 
with the beasts. 

On the Life o/MoseSy an apocryphal book of the highest 

antiquity. 

The ancient book which contains the life and death 
of Moses, seems to have been written at the time of 
the Babylonian captivity. It was then that the Jews 
began to know the names given to the angels by the 
Chaldeans and Persians.* 

Here we see the names of Zinguiel, Samael, Tsakon, 
Lakah, and many others, of which the Jews had made 
no mention. 

The book of the death of Moses seems to have been 
posterior. It is known that the Jews had several very 
ancient lives of Moses and other books, independently 
of the Pentateuch. In them he was called Moni, not 
Moses; and it is asserted that mq signified water^ and 
hi the particle of* He was called by the gene)^ 
name of Melk. He received those of Joakini, Adamosi, 
Thetmosi ; and, especially, it has been thought that he 
was the same person whom Manethon calls Ozarziph; 

Some of these old Hebrew manuscripts were with- 
drawn from their covering of dust in the cabinets of 
the Jews, about the year 1517. The learned Gilbert 
Oaumb, who was a perfect master of their language, 
translated them into Latin about the year 1635. They 
were afterwards printed, and dedicated to* cardinal 
Berule. The copies have become extremely seaice. 

Never were rabbinism, the taste for the marvellous, 
and the imagination of the Orientals, displayed to 
greater excess. 

• See Anobu. 
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Fragment of the Life of Moses. 
A hundred and thirty years after the settling of the 
Jews in Egypt, and sixty yean after the death of the 
patriarch Joseph, Pharaoh, while sleeping, had a 
dream. He saw an old man holdmg a balanee : in 
one scale were all the inhabitants of Egypt; in llie 
other was an infant ; and this infant weighed more 
than all the Egyptians together. Pharaoh forthwith 
called together his shotim, or sages. One of the wise 
men said — O king, this infant is a Jew, who will 
one day do great evil to your kingdom. Cause all the 
children of the Jews to be slain ; thus shalt thou aare 
thy empire, if, indeed, the decrees of fate can be op- 
posed. 

Pharaoh was pleased with this advice. He sent for 
the midwives, and ordered them to strangle all the 
t yi^lA children of which the Jewesses were delivered* 
There was in Egypt a man named Abraham son of 
Keath, husband to Jocabed, sister to his brother* 
This Jocabed bore him a daughter named Mary, signi- 
fying persecuted, because the Egyptians, being de- 
scended from Ham, persecuted the IsraeUtes, who were 
evidently descended from Shem. Jocabed afterwards 
brought forth Aaron, — signifying condemned to deathf 
because Pfaaraoh haid condemned all the Jewish in- 
fants to death. Aaron and Mary were j^reserved by 
tlie angels of the Lord, who nursed them m the fields, 
and restored them to their parents when they had 
reached the period of adolescence. 

At .length, Jocabed had a third child : this was 
Hoses, who, consequently, was fifteen years younger 
than his brodien He was exposed on the Nile. Pha- 
raoh's daughter found him while bathing, had him 
nursed, and adopted him as her son, although she was 
not married. 

Three years after, her father Pharaoh took a fresh 
wife, on which occasion he held a great feast. His 
wife was at his right hand, and at his left was his 
daught^, with Utde Moses. The child, in sport, took 
die crown and put it on fats head. Balaam the magi* 
dan, the icing's eunuch, then recoUecfed His Majesty's 
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dream. " Behold," said he, '* the child who is oue 
day to do you so much mischief ! The spirit of God is in 
him. What he has just now done is a proof that he has 
already fotmed due design of d^coning you. He must 
instantly be put to deadi.'' This idea pleased Pharaoh 
much. 

They were about to kill little Moses ; when the 
Lord immediately sent his angel Gabriel, disguised as 
one of Pharaoh's officers, to say to him, My lord, 
we should , not put to death an innocent child, which ie 
not yet come to yiears of discretion ; he put on your 
crown only because he wants judgment. You have 
only to let a ruby and a burning coal be presented to 
him: if he choose the coal, it is clear that he is a 
blockhead, who will never do any harm ; but if he 
take the ruby, it will be a sign that he has too much 
pense to burn his fingers ; — then, let him be slain/' 

A ruby and a coal were immediately brought. Moses 
did not fail to take the ruby ; but the angel Gabriel, 
bv a sort of legerdemain, slipped the coei into the 
ijace of the precious stone. Moses put the coal into 
his mouth, and burned his tongue so horribly that he 
staunmered ever after; and this was the reason that the 
Jewish lawgiver could never articulate. 

Moses was fifteen years old, and a favourite with 
Ph^rai^ A Hebrew came to complain to him, that 
an Egyptian had beaten him, after lying with his wife. 
]tf OSes killed the Egyptian. Pharacb ordered Mosea' 
head to be cut off. The executioner struck hun ; but 
God instantly changed Moses' neck into a marble 
column, and sent the angel Michael, who in three 
d^ys conducted Moses beyond the frontiers. 
; The young Hebrew fied to Mecano, King of Ethiopia, 
who. was at war with the Arabs. Mecano made him 
his general-in-chief ; and, after Mecano's death, Moses 
was chosen king, and married the widow. But Moses, 
ashamed to haye marridl the ynSe of his lord, dared 
not to enjoy her, but placed a sword in the bed, be- 
twixt himself and the queen. He lived with her forty 

J rears without touching her. The angry queen at 
ength called together, the states of the kingdom of 
'vol. I. ^ 
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Ethiopia, complained that Moses was of no service to 
her, and concluded by driving him away^ and placing 
on the throne the ^on of the late king. 

Moses fled into the countrv of Midtani to the priest 
Jethro. lYus priest thought his fortune would be itede 
if he could put Moses into the hands of Pharaoh of 
Egypt, and began by confining him in a low cell, and 
allowing him only bread and water. Moses grew fat 
very fast in his dungeon, which Jethro was quite 
astonished. He was not aware that his daq^ier 
Sephora had fallen in lore with the prisoner, and e¥etj 
day, with her own hands, carried him partridges and 
quails, with excellent wine. He concluded that Moses 
was protected by God, and did not give him up to 
Pharaoh. 

However, Jethro the priest wished to have his daugh-^ 
ter married. He had in his garden a tree of sapphire; 
on which was engraven the word Jaho or Jehooah, H» 
caused it to be published throughout the country, 

that he would give his daughter to him who could tear 
up the sapphire tree. Sephora's lovers presented 
themselves, but none of them could so much as bend 
the tree. Moses, who was only seventy-seven years 
old, tore it up at once, without an effort. He married 
Sephora, by whom he soon had a fine boy, named 
Gerson. 

As he was one day walking in a small wood, he met 
God (who had formerly called himself Sadai, and then 
called himself Jehovah,) and God ordered him to go 
and work miracles at Pharaoh's court. He set out, with 
his wife and son. On the way, they met an angel (to 
whom: no name is given) w1k> ordered Sephora to 
cireuniciBe litde Oerson with a knife made of stone. 
God sent Aaron on the same errand : but Aaron 
thought his brother had done very wrong in marrying 
a Midianite; he called her a very coarse n^tme. and 
little Gerson a bastard, and sent them the shortest 
way back to their own country. 

Aaron and Mosiss then weht to Pharaoh's palace by 
tliemsehes. The gate of the palace was guaided by 
two lions of an enormous size. Balaam, one of the 
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king's magicians, seeing the two brothers come, set 
Ihe lions upon them ; but Moses touched them with 
his rod, and the lioos humbly prostrating themselves^ 
licked the feet of Aaron and Moses. The king, in as« 
toaishmenty had the two pilgrims bvought into the 
presence of all his magicians, that they might strive 
which could work the most miracles. 

The author here relates the ten plagues of Egypt, 
nearly as they are related in Exodus. He only adds, 
that Moses covered all Egypt with lice, to the depth 
of a eubit; and that he sent among all the Egyptians, 
lioBs, wolves, bears, and tigers, which ran into all the 
houses^ notwtthstaiidtng iiaX Ae doors were bolted, 
and devoured all the little children. ^ * 

According to this writer, it was not the Jews who 
fled through the Red Sea ; it was Pharaoh who fled 
that way with his army : the Jews ran after him ; the 
waters separated right and left, to see them fight; 
and all the Egyptians, except the king, were slain 
upont the sand. Then the king, finding that his own 
was the weaker side, jasked paraon of God. Michael 
and Oabridl were sent to him, and conveyed him to the 
city of Nineveh, where he reigned four hundred years. 

The Death of Maees. 

God had declared to the people of Israel, that they 
sliould not go out of Egypt until they had once more 
found the tomb of Joseph. Moses found it, and carried 
it on his shoulders through the Red Sea. God told 
him.that he would bear in mind this good action, and 
would assist him at the time of his death. When Moses 
licid lived six score years, God came to announce to 
him that he must die, and had but three hours more 
to live. The bad angel Samael wa> present at the 
conversation. As soon as the first hour had passed, 
he began to laugh for joy, that he should so soon carry 
off the soul of Moses; and Michael began to weep. 
** Be not rejoiced, thouvricked beast,'' said die good 
to the bad angel ; <^ Moses is going to die ; but we 
have Joshua in his stead." 

When the three hours had elapsed, God conmianded 
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GabrM to take the dyine man's soqI. Gabriel begged 



angels having refused, Ood addressed himself to UtA* 
guiel. But this angel was no more willing to obey 
than the others. ** I," said he, " was formerly his 

Ceceptor, and I will not kill my disciple." Then God, 
ing angry, said to the bad angel Samael, " Well, 
then, wicked one, thou must take his soul.'' Samael 
joyfully drew his sword, and ran up to Moses. The 
dying man rose up in wrath, his eyes sparkling with 
fire. " What! thou villain," said Moses; wouldst 
thou dare to kill me ? — ^me, who when a child, put on 
my head the crown of a Pharaoh; who have worked 
miracles at the age of eighty years; who have led 
sixty millions of men out of ^ypt; who have eut the 
Red Seain two; who have conquered two kings so tall 
that at the time of the Flood they were not knee-deep 
in water ? Be gone, you rascal ; leave my presence 
instantly." 

This altercation lasted a few moments longer; during 
which time Gabriel prepared a litter to convey the 
soul of Moses, Michael a purple mantle, and Zinguiel 
a cassock. God then laid his hands on Moses' braasti 
and took away his soul. 

It is to this history tihat St. Jude the Apostle alludes 
in his Epistle, when he says that the archangel Mi- 
chael contended with the devil for the body of Moses. 
As this fact is to be found only in the book which I 
have just quoted, it is evident that St. Jude had read 
it, and that he considered it as a canonical book. 

The second History of the Death of Moses is likewise 
a couTersation with God. It is no less pleasant and 
curious than the first. A part of this dialogue is as 
follows : — 

Moses. — T pray thee, O Lord, let me enter into the 
land of promise, at least for two or three years. 

God. — ^No : my decree expressly saith that thou 
shalt not enter it. 

JtfiM€t.-^rant» at leas^ dmt I may be carried tfai* 
ther after my death. 

God. — No ; neither dead nor alive. 
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» Moses, — Alas! but, good Lord, thou showest such 
clemency to thy creatures i thou pardonest them twice 
or three times ; I have sinned but once, and am not to 
be forgiven I 

Ood^-^Thou knowst not what thou sayst; thou 
hast committed six sins I remember to 

have sworn thy death or the destruction of Israel; 
one of the two must be accomplished. If thou wilt 
live, Israel must perish. 

Moses. — O Lord, be not so hasty. All is in thy 
hands. Let Moses perish, rather than one soul in Israel. 

After severd discourses of this sort, die echo g[ die 
moimlaio says to Moses, Thou hast but five houirs to 
live/' At the end of five hours, God sends for Gabriel^ 
Zinguiel, and Samael. He promises Moses that he 
shall be buried, and carries away his soul. 

When we reflect that nearly the whole earth has 
been infatuated b^ similar stories, and that they have • 
formed the education of mankind, the fables of Pilpay, 
Lokman, or .£sop, appear quite reasonable. : . 

Apocryphal Books of the New Law* 

Fifty Gospels, all very different from one another, 
of which there remain only four entire — ^that)>f James, ^ 

that of Nicodemus, that of the infancy of Jesus, and 
that of the birth of Mary. Of the rest we have no- 
thing more than fragments and slight notices. 

The traveller Tournefort, sent into Asia by Louis 
XIV. informs us that the Georgians , have preserved 
the gospel of the Infancy, which was probably commu- 
nicated to them by the Azmenians.* 

In the beginning, several of these gospels, now 
regarded as apocryphal, were cited as authentic, and 
were even the only gospels that w^ere cited. In the 
Acts of the Apostles we find these words, uttered by 
St. Paul — t And remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus, how he said, it is more blessed to give than to 
rccrive.*' 

' St. Barnabas, in his Catholic EfHStle, makes Jesus 

Christ speak thus — I ^*Let us resist all iniquity; let 

• Tournefort, letter xtx. f Chap. xx. v. 35. $ No. 4 aad 7. 

f3 
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US hate it. Such as would see me a&d ea- 
ter mto my Idngdom, must £oUow me through pein iiad 

St. Clenent, iu his second Epistle to the CormdiMais, 

puts these words into the mouth of Jesus Christ— If 
you are assembled in my bosom, and do not follow my 
commandments,* I shall reject you, and say to you, — 
JDepart from me ; I know you not; depart from me^ 
ye workers of iniquity." 

He afterwards attributes lo Jesus Christ these 
words; — ^ Keep your flesh chaste, and the seed ita*« 
spotted, in order that you may receive eternal life/'f 

In the Apostolical Constitutions, composed in the 
second century, we find these words — " Jesus Christ 
has said, Be ye honest exchange-brokers*^ 

We find mazty amilar quotations, uot one of which 
k tafceu ftam the four gospels recognised by the 
CJhwrch as the only canonical CMies* They are, for the 
most part, taken from the Gospel according to the He- 
brews, a gospel which was translated by St. Jerome, 
and is now considered as apocryphal. 

St. Clement the Roman says, in his second Epis- 
tle — " The Lord, being asked when his reign should 
come, answered— When two shall make one, when that 
whi<^ is wi&out shall be wiAin, when the male shall 
be female, and when there shall be neitlier female nor 
ipale.** 

These words are taken from the Gospel according to 
the Egyptians; and the text is repeated entire by St. 
Clement of Alexandria. But what could the author of 
the Egyptian eospels, and what could St. Clement 
Imnself be thinlcing of? The words which he quotes 
. are injurious to Jesus Christ; they give us to under- 
stand that he did not believe that his reign would 
come at all. To say that a thing will take place when 
two shall make one, when the male shall be female, 
is to say that it will never take pilaee. A pass^e 
tike this is rabbinical, much rather than evangelical. 
There were also two apocryphal Acts of the Apostles. 

♦No. 4. ttfo.8. 
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They are quoted by St. Epiphanius.* In these Acts it 
is related that St, Paul was the son oi an idolatiouft 
father and mother, and turaed Jew in order to marry 
the.daughter of Gamaliel; and that either being refiiBed 
or not finding her a virgin, he took part with Ae dis- 
dpleg of Jesus. This is nothing less than blasphemy 
against St. Paul, 

The other Apocryphal Books of the First and Second 

Ceniwriei. 

I. 

The Book of Enoch, the seventh man after Adam, 
which mentions the war of the rebellious angels, 
under their captsdn Samasia, against ^faithful angels 
led by Michael. The object of the war was, to enjoy 
tiie daughters of men, as has been said in die article 
Angel.f 

II. 

The Acts of St. Thecla and St. Paul, written by a 
disciple named John, attached to St. Paul. In this 
history, Thecla escapes from' her prosecutors to go to 
St. Paul, disguised as a man. She also baptizes a lion ; 
but this adventure was afterwards suppressed. Here, 
too, we have the portrait of Paul— f foiiird hrevi, calvas* 
trum, cruribus curvis, surosum, superciliis junctisj naso 
aquilinOy plenum gratia Dei. 

Although this story was recommended by St. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, St. Ambrose, St. John Cbrysostom, 
3^. it had no reputation among the other doctors of 
the church. 

III. 

The preaching^'of Peter. This writing is also called 
' the Gospel or Revelation of Peter. St. Clement of 
Alexandria speaks of it with great praise ; but it is 

• Cbap. »xx. par. liS. • ... 

t There it also another Book of Eaocb among the Christians 
of Ethiopia, which Mrcsc» counsellor to the parliament of 
ProveneOy had brought over at a great expense. It is by another 
SaipOitor» Must there he such in Ethiopia also? 
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easy to perceive that some impostor had taken that 
iqpostle's name. 

' IV. y 
The Acts of Peter ^ a work equally supposititious. 

^ 

V. 

The Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs. It is 
doubted whether this book is by a Jew or a Christian 
of the primitive ages ; for it is said in the Testament 
of Levi, that at the end of the seventh week there shall 
come priests given to idolatry, — beUaiotes, mHsri, scrUim 
tniqui, impudici, pueronm corrupfares et pecorum ; that 
there shall then be a new priesthood ; that the heavens 
shall be opened ; and that the glory of the Most High 
and the spirit of intelligence and sanctification shall de- 
•scend upon this new priest;— which seems to foretei 
Jesus Christ. 

VI. 

The Letter of Abgarus, a pretended King of Edessa, 

to Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ's answer to King 
Abgarus. It is, indeed, believed that, in the time of 
Tiberius, there was a toparch of Edessa, who had 
passed from the service of the Persians into that of 
the Romans; but his epistolary correspondence has 
been considered by all good critics as a chimera. 

VII. 

' The Acts of Pilate. Pilate's Letters to Tiberius on 
the Death of Jesus Christ. The Life of Procula, 
Pilate's wife. 

VIII. 

The Acts of Peter and Paul, in which is the history 
of St. Peter's quarrel with Simon the magician. 
Abdiasy Marcellus, and Hegesippus, have all three 

written this story. St. Peter first disputed with Simon, 
which should resuscitate one of the emperor Nero's re- 
latives, who was just dead ; Simon half restored him, 
and St. Peter finished the resurrection. Simon next 
flew up in the air; but Peter brought him down 
again^ and the magician broke his legs. The Emperor 
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Nero, mcensed at the death of hii magician, had St 
Peter crucified with his head downwards, and St. Plaid 
decapitated, as one of St. Petei^s party. 

IX. 

The Acts of Blessed Paul the Apostle and Teacher 
of the Nations. In this book, St. Paul is made to live 
at Rome for two years after St. Peter's death. The 
anfhor says, that when St. Paul's head was cut off, 
fheie issued forth milk mstead of blood; and Aat 
littdna, a derout woman, had him bttried twen^ miles 
firom Rome, on the way to Ostia, at her country house. 

X. 

The Acts of the Blessed Apostle Andrew. The 
author relates, that St. Andrew went to the city of the 
Myrmidons, and that he baptized all the citizens. A 
young man named Sostratus, of the town of Amarea, 
which is at least better known than that of the Myimi* 
4om, came, and said to the blessed Andrew, I am 
so handsome that my mother has conceived a passion 
for me. I abhorred so execrable a crime, and have 
fled. My mother, in her fury, accuses me, to the pro- 
consul of the province, of having attempted to violate 
her. I can make no answer, for I would rather die 
than accuse my mother." While he was yet speaking, 
the guards of die proconsul cameand seised him. St. 
Andmw accompanied the son before the judge, and 
pleaded his cause. The mother, not at all disconcerted, 
accused St. Andrew himself of having instigated her 
son to the crime. The proconsul immediately ordered 
3t. Andrew to be thrown into the river ; but, the 
Apostle having prayed to God, there came a great 
earaiquake, and the mother was struck by a thmuler* 
bolt 

After several adventures of the same aort^-die author 

has St. Andrew cruci^ed at Patras. 

XI. 

The Acts, of St. James the Greater. The author 
lias him condemned to death at Jerusalem, by the 
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pontiff, and, before his crucifixion, he baptises the 
registrar. 

xii. 

The Acts of St. John the Evanf2:elist. The author 
relates that, at Ephesus, of which place St. John was 
bishop, Drusilla, being converted by him, desired no 
more of her husband Andronicus's company, but re* 
tired into a tomb. A young man named Callimadias, 
in loye with her, repeatedly pressed her, . eren in her 
tomb, to consent to the gratification of his passion. 
Drusilla, being urged both by her husband and her 
lover, wished for death, and obtained it. Callimachus, 
when informed of her loss, was still more furious with 
love ; he bribed one of Andronicus's domestics, who 
had the keys of the tomb ; he ran to it, stripped his 
mistress of her shroud ; and exclaimed, What thou 
wottldst not grant me living, thoii shalt grant me dead/' 
A serpent instantly issued from the tomb ; the young 
man fainted ; the serpent killed him, as also the do- 
mestic who was his accomplice, and coiled itself round 
his body. St. John arrives with the husband, and, to 
their astonishment, they find Callimachus alive. St. 
John orders the serpent to depart, and the serpent 
obeys.^ He asks the young man how he has been 
resuscitated. Callimachus answered, that an angel 
had appeared to him, saying, "It was necessary that 
thou shouldst die, in order to revive a Christian." He 
immediately asked to be baptized, and begged that 
John would resuscitate Drusilla. The Apostle having 
instantly worked this miracle, CaUimaohus and Dnt« 
silla prayed that he would also be so good as toiesus- 
inlate die domestic The latter, who was an obstinate 
pagan, being restored to life, declared that he would 
rather die than be a Christian, and, accordingly, he 
incontinently died again ; on which St. John said, 
that a bad tree always bears bad fruit. 

Aristodemus, high^priest of Ejdiesus, though struck 
by such a prodigy, would not be converted ; he said to 
St. John — Allow me to poison yon ; and, if you do 
not die, Iwill.be converted." The Apostle accepted 
the proposal ; but he chose that Aristodemus should 
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first poison two Epbemns condemned • to death. 
Anstodemus immediately pvesented to tihem the pot- 
son, and they instantly expired. St. John took the 

same poison, which did him no harm. He resuscitated 
the two dead men, and the high-priest was converted. 

St. John having attained the age of 97 years, Jesus 
Christ appeared to him, and said — It is time for thee 
toc<»neto my table, and feast with thy Iwetbren and 
soon after the Apostle sleptlin peace. 

• The History of the Blessed James the Less, and 
the brotliers Simon and Jude. These apostles went 
into Persia, and performed things as incredible as 
those related of St. Andrew. 

The Acts of St. Matthew, Apostle and Evangelist. 
St. Maldiew goes into Elliio|Ha^ to the great town of 
Nadaver, where he restores to life the son of Qne^n 

Candace. and founds Christian churches. 

XV. 

The Acts of the Blessed Bartholomew in India. 
Bartholomew went first to the temple of Astarolh^ 
This goddess delivered oracles, and cured all disease^. 
BartibiolcHnew silenced her, and made sick all those 
whom she had cnred. King Polhnins disputed with 
him; the devil declared, before the king, that he was 
conquered; and St. Bartholomew consecrated King 
PoliBxius bishop of the Indies.' 

XVI. 

The Acts of the Blessed Thomas, Apostle of India. 
St. Thomas entered India by another road, and worked 
more miracles than St. Barfliolomew; He at last suf- 
fered martyrdom, and appeared to Xiphoro and Susani. 

XVII. 

' Tlie Acts of the Blessed Philip. He went to preach 
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in Scythia. They wished to make him sacrifice to 
Mars ; but he caused a dragon to issue from the altar, 
and devour the children of the priests. He died at 
Hier«poiis,at theageof eigh^-seven., Itisnotkoewn 
wliat town this was, for there were several of the name. 
All these histories are supposed to have heen written 
by Abdias, bishop o{ Babylon, and were translated by 
Julius A&icauus. 

XVIII. 

To these abuses of the Holy Scriptures was added 
one less revolting — one which did not fail in respect 
for Christianity^ like those which have just been 
kud before the reader, t^ts. the Liturgies attributed to 

St. James, St. Peter, and St. Mark, the falsehood of 
which has been shown by the learned Tillemont^t 

XIX. 

Fabricius places among the apocryphal writingf the 
Homily (attributed to St. Augustin) on the manner in 
which the Symbpl was formed. But he certainly does 
not mean te insintiftte that this Symbol or Creed, 

which we call the Apostles*, is the less true and sa- 
cred. It is said in this Homily, in Rufinus, and after- 
wards in Isidorus, that ten days after the Ascension, 
the Apostles being shut up together for fear of the 
Jews, Peter said, " I believe in God the Father Al- 
mighty;" Andrew, ^< and in Jesus Christ his only son 
JameSy who was conceived by the Holy Ghost; and 
that thus, each apostle having repeated an article, 
the Creed was completed. 

This story not being in the Acts of the Apostles, our 
belief in it is dispensed with — but not our belief in the 
Creed, of which the apostles taught the substance. 
Truth must not suflfer from the fiadse oniaments* in 
which it has been sought to array her. 

♦ 

XX. 

The Apostolical Constitutions. The Constitutions 
of the Holy Apostles, which were formerly supposed to 

have been digested by St. Clem^t the Romany are 
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• m4r Tfinked among tte apocryphal writings. The 

reading of a few chapters is sufficient to show that the 
'Apostles liad no share in this work. 
^ In the eleventh chapter, women arc; ordeured not to 
ri»e before the ninth hour, "i- >• w. < 

In the first chapttt-of the second book, it is desired 
slhatiiidiop* shobM be leoriMl i Wllb# Ikne t>f tivs 
hpOBties mire t^alt ho hierarchy— no bishop attached to 
a'single church. They went about teaching from 
town to town, from village to village ; they were called 
apostles, not bishops ; and above ail things^ they did not 
pride themselves on being learned. 

In the second chapter of the second book it is said, 
iha^'O biakop should^ki^birf^obft^iirti^ great 
t^e ot \m hmyhoM; ^wMdk^^ly goetf ta pi^ofe'tbat 
at the close of the first, and the commencement of the 
second century, when the hierarchy was beginning to 
be established, the priests were married. 
- Through almost the w^hole book, the bishops are re- 
garded: as the judges of the faithful; but- it is- w^. 
Imown that the otposttea had no j urisdiction* • 
' ^ li ie saM,' W^hi^iier idd. thattbi^ parlies Iniist be 
heard ; which supposes afi established jurisdiction. 

In cluipter xxvi. it is said, " The bishop is your 
prince, your king, your emperor, your God upon earth** 
These expressions are somewhat at variance with.the 
bumnityof the apostles. 

In chapter xxviii.— " At the feasts of the Affajbsv, 

there must be giv^n tp the deacos' 'deiri^le'^^W 
which is given to dbi olil woman; and to "j^^mk 

double the s^ift to the deacon, because the priests are 
the counsellors of the bishops and the crown of the 
Church. The reader shall have a portion, in honour 
of the prophets, as also the chanter and ttie door-^ 
keeper. Such of the laity as wish to receive anydEb%, 
i|hau apply to the bishc^ dirough the deteon/^ 

The apostles never used any term answering td 
laily, or rnarkinp: the differt&ce between the profane and 
the priesthood, " ' ^/-- t - 

In chajrter xxxiv.— You must reverence the bishop 

VOL. I. 
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.as a king, honour him as a master, and give him 
.your fruits, th^ works of your hands, your first fruits, 
your tenths, your sayings, the presents that are 
made to you, your corn, your wine, your oil, your 
wool/' &c. This is a strong article. 

In chapter Ivii. — Let the church be long; let it 
look towards the East; let it resemble a ship; let the 
bishop's throne be in the middle ; let the reader read 
the books of Moses, Joshua, Judges, Kings, Chroni- 
cles, Job/'&c. 

In chapter xvii. of the third book — Baptism is 
administered for the death of Jesus ; oil for tne Holy 
Ghost. When we are plunged into the water, we die; 
when we come out of it, we revive. The Father is the 
.God of all. Christ is the only son of God, his beloved 
son, and the lord of glory. The Holy Spirit is the 
Paraclete, sent by Christ the teacher, preacning Christ 
Jesus.'' 

This doctrine would, now be explained in more ca- 
nonical terms. 

In chapter vii. of the fifth book, are quoted some 
verses of the Sibyls, on the coming of Jesus, and the 
Resurrection. This was the first time that the Chris- 
tians admitted the verses of the Sibyls, which they con- 
tinued to do for more than three hundred years. 

In chapter v. of the eighth book, are these words-^ 

b God Almighty, give to the bishop, through Christ, 
the participation of the Holy Spirit.'* 

In chapter iv. — Commend yourself to God alone, 
through Jesus Christ;" which does not sufficiently 
express the divinity of our Lord* 

In chapter xii. is the Constitution of James tiie 

brother of Zebedee. 

In chapter xv. the deacon is to say aloud, " Incline 
yourselves before God through Chirst." 

At the present day, these expressions are not yery 
correct 

XXI. 

The Apostolical Canons. — ^The sixth canon ordains 

that no bishop or priest shall separate himself from 
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his :wife on pretence of religion; if he do so, he is to 
be^ excommunicated ; and if he persist, he is to be 
driyen away. 

The seventh — that no priest shall ever meddle with 
secular affairs. 

The nineteenth — that he who has married two sisters 
shall not be admitted into the clergy. 

The twenty-first and twenty-second — ^Ihat eunuchs 
shall be admitted into the priesthood, excepting such 
as have castrated themselves. Yet, Origen was a 
priest, notwithstanding this law. 

The fifty-fifth — that if a bishop, a priest, a deacon, 
or a clerk, eat flesh which is not clear of blood, he 
shall be displaced. 

It is quite evident that these canons could not be' 
promulgated by the apdstles. 

XXII. 

The Confessions of St. Clement to James, brother of 
the Lord, in ten books, translated from Greek into 
Latin, by Rufinus. 

This book commences with a doubt respecting the 
immortality of the soul — Utrttmne iU mihi a^qua vita 
poit fkcriem, an nMl cmnmo pctied sim futurus.* St* 
Clement,' disturbed by this doubt, ana wishing to 
know whether the world was eternal or had been crea- 
ted — whether there were a Tartarus and a Phlegethon, 
an Txion and a Tantalus, &c., resolved to go into 
Egypt to learn necromancy; but having heard of St. 
Bartholomew, who was preaching Christianity, he 
went to him in the East, at the time that Barnabas was 
celebrating a Jewish feast. He afterwards met St 
Peter at Ceesarea with Simon the magician atid Za- 
cheeus. They disputed together, and St. Peter related 
to them all that had passed since the death of Jesus. 
Clement turned Christian, but Simon remained a ma- 
gician* 

Simon fell in love with a woman named Luna; and, 

while waiting to marry her, he proposed to St. Peter, 

— ■ — — «— — ' 

« No xrii. and in Uie Eaofdimn. 

<i9 
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to Zaelwtts^ to Laasarus, to Nicodemus, to Dositheiii, 
and to aevend others, that they ^hopld become, his dis- 
ciples. Dositheus answered mm at once with a blow 

from a stick; but the stick having passed through Si- 
mon's body as if it had been smoke, Dositheus wor- 
shipped him and became his lieutenant ; after which 
Simon married his mistress, and. declared .that she was 
Luna herself, descended from heaven to marry him, . 

But enough of the Confessmis of St Cle^ient.. It 
must however be remarked, that in the ninth book the 
Chinese are spoken of under the name of Seres, as the 
justest and wisest of niankind. After them come the 
Brahmins, to whom the author does the justice that 
was rendered them by all antiquity. He cites. them aft 
9ipde}s oif soberness^ mildness, and justice.* . 

# ^ 

XXIII. 

St. Peter's Letter to St. James, and St. Clement's 
Letter to the same St. James, brother of the Lord, go- 
vernor of the Holy Church of the Hebrews at Jerusa*-* 
lem, and of all churches. — St Peter's Letter oontaina 
BOtfatng curious, but St Clesamts is very remarkable. 
He asserts ^at Peter declared him bishop of Rome 
before his death, and his coadjutor ; that he laid his 
hands upon his head, and made him sit in the episcopal 
chair, in the presence of all the faithful ; and that he 
said to him^ Fail not to write' to my bcodier James 
as soon as I am dead." 

Hits letter seeins t6 pronre, diat it was not then be-» 
lie?ed that St. Peter had suffered martyrdom, since it 
is probable that this letter, attributed to St. Clement^ 
would have mentioned the circumstance. It also proves, 
that Cletus and Anacletus were not reckoned among 
the bishops of Rome. 

XXIV. 

St. Clement's Homilies, to the number of nineteen. 
He says in his tiist homily, what he had already said in, 
his confessions — that he went to St. Peter and St 
Barnabas at C^sarea, to know wither the soul was im« 
mortal, and the world eternal. - • - 

In the second homUj, No. xxxriii. we find a much 
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mote extraordinary passage. Su Peterhimself, speak*-** 
ing of the Old Testament, expresses himself thiis-^ 

The written law contains certain false things against 
the law of God, the Creator of heaven and earth : the 
devil has done this, for good reasons; it has also come 
to pass through the judgments of God^ in order to dis-* 
cover such as would listen with pleasure to what is.* 
written against him/' &c. &c* 

In the sixth homily, St. Clement meets with Appian, 
the same who had written against the Jews in the time 
of Tiberius. He tells Appian that he is in love with 
an Egyptian woman, and begs that he will write a 
letter in his name to his pretended mistress, to con- 
vince her, by the example of all the gods, that love is a 
duty. Appian writes the letter^ and St.- Clement 
answers it in the name of his pretended mistress;' after» 
which they dispute on' the nature of the gods« 

XXV. ' • 

Two Epistles of St. Clement to the Corinthians. 
It hardly seems just to have ranked these epistles 
amoiig the apocryphal writings. Some of the leailied 
may have declined to recognise them because^ they 
spliak of the Phoenix of Arabia, Which lives five 
hundred years, and burns itself in Egypt in the city of 
Heliopohs.'^ But there is nothing extraordinary in St. 
Clement's having believed this fable which so maiiy 
others believed, nor in his having written letters to the 
Corinthians. 

It is known that there was at that time a great dis^ 
pate between the church of Corinth &nd that of Rome. 
Itie church of Corinth, which declared itself to' have 

been founded the first, was governed in common: there 
was scarcely any distinction between the priests and 
the seculars, still less between the priests and the 
bishop; all alike had a deliberative voice; so, at leasts 
several of the learned assert. St. Clement says to the 
Corinthians' in his first epistle-^^' You luKve laid _the 
firstfoundations of sedition; be subject to your pricstr, 
correct yourselves by penance, bend the knees of your 
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hearts, learn to obey.'' It is not at aU astonisbiill^ 

that a bishop of Rome should use these expressions. * 
In the second Epistle, we again find that answer of 
Jesus Christ, on bmg asked when his kingdom of 
hesrai ibould come — '^When two shall make one^ 
urbm tf&at whidbi is withoat shall be within, when the 
laale shall be femak^ when there shall be neiflier Ynale 
nor female." 

XXVI. 

Letter from St. Ignatius the Martyr to the Virgin 
Mary, and the Virgin's Answer to St. Ignatius 

To Mary the Mother of Christ, her devoted Ignatius. 

. '• Ymi should console me, a neophyte, and a discipk 

of your John. I have heard several wonderful thingv 
of your Je^s, at which I have been much astonished. 
I desire with all ray heart to be informed of them by 
you, who always lived in familiarity with him, and knew 
all his secrets. Fare yon welL Comfort the neophytes^ 
who sure with me from yon and through youl Amen.'^ 

The rtrgm's Jmwer to her detfrDiic^lelgnatim. 

Tlie humble servant of Jesus Christ. 

" All the things which you have learned from John 
are true : believe in them ; persevere in your belief ; 
k^p ^our vow of Christianity* I will come- and see 
you with John^ ydn and those w%o. axe with you. Be 
firm in die fiulh: act IUds a man let not severity and 
persecution disturb you; but let your spirit be strength- 
ened and exalted in God your Saviour. Amen.** 

It is asserted that these letters were written in the 
year 116 of the Christian era, but tfaey aie not there- 
fore the less falsa and abmird. They would even Iato 
been an insult to onr holy religion, had they not beetf 
written in a spirit of simplicity, which renders every 
jtbing pardonable. 

xxvii. 

Fragments of the Apostles. — We find in them this 
passage— ^> Paul, a man of short statue, with an 
ai|«iline nose and an angpdi^ fhce, instructed in 
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Heaven, said to Plantilla, of Rome, before he died^ 
*Adieu» Plantilla/thou little plant of eternal salva* 
tionrl^now £hy own nobility; thon art iKrhiter than 
snow; thou art registered among* iStie soldiers of 

Christ ; thou art an heiress to the kingdom of heaven."* 
This was not worthy to be refuted. 

^ XXViiX. 

Eleven i^pocalypses, which are attributed to the 
patriardls and prophets,' to St. Peter, Cerinthus, St 
gliomas, St. Stephen the first martyr, two to St. John, 

differing from the canonical one, and three to St. Paul. 
All these apocalypses have been eclipsed by that of 
St. John. 

XXIX. 

The Visions, Precepts, and Similitudes of Hermas,' 
Hermas seems to bare lived about the close of the first 
oeirtiiry. They who regard his book as apocryphal, 

are nevertheless obliged to do justice to his morality. 
He begins by saying, that his foster-father had sold a 
young woman at Rome. Hermas recognised this 

iouQg woman after the lapse of several years, and 
>ved her, he My^, as if she had been liis sister. He 
one day saw her bathing in the Tiber: he stretched 
^orth his hand, drew her out of the river, and said in his 
heart, How happy should Thie, if I had a wife like her 
in beauty and in manners." Immediately the heavens 
t)pened ; and he all at once beheld this same wife, who 
made him a curtsey from above, and said, " Good 
morning, Hermas.'' This wife was the Christian 
Church ; die gave him much good advice. 

A year after, the spirit transported him t6 the same 
{dace where he had seen this beauty, who neverthelel5f 
was old ; but she was fresh in her age, and was old 
only because she had been created from the beginning 
of the world, and the world had been made for her. 

The Book of Precepts contains fewer allegories ; but 
thsitof similitudes contains many. 

** One day,'' isays Hennas, when 1 was fasting and 
was seated on a hill, giving thanks to God for all that 
he had done for me, a shepherd came, s4t down beside 
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me, and said, ^ Why have you come here so early?' 

* Because, I am going through the stations/ answered . 
I. * What is a station V asked the shepherd. — * It is 
a fast. — ' And what is thisfest? — * It is my custom/—. 

* Ah !' replied the shepherd, * you know not what it is 
to fast ; all this is of no avail beibre God. I will teach 
you that which is true fastinj^ and pleasing to the 
Divinity.* Your fasting has nothing to do with justice 
and virtue. Serve God with a pure heart; keep his 
commandments : admit into your heart no guilty de- 
sires. If you have always the fear of God before your 
eyes — if you abstain from all evil, that will be true 
fasting, that will be the great fast which is acceptable 
to God.'" 

This philosophical and sublime piety is one of the 
most singular monuments of the first century. But it 
is somewhat strax^ that, at the end of the similitudes, 
the shepherd gives him very good-natured maidens — 

valdeaff allies, — to take care of his house, and declares 
to him that he cannot fulfil God's commandments 
without these maidens, who, it is plain, typify the virtues. 

This list would become immense if we were to enter 
into every detail. We will carry it no further, but 
conclude with the Sibyls. 

XXX. 

The Sibyls. — What is most apocryphal in the primi- 
tive church is, the prodigious number of verses in 
favour of the Christian religion attributed to the an- 
cient sibyls. Diodorus Siculusf knew of only one, 
who was taken at Thebes by the Epigoni, and placed 
at Delphos before the Trojan war. Ten sibyls — ^that . 
is, ten prophetesses, were soon made from this one. 
She of Cuma had most credit among the Romans, 
and the sibyl Erythrea among the Greeks. 

As ail oracles were delivered in verse, none of the 
sibyls could fail to make verses; and to give them 
g^reater authori^, they sometimes made them acrostics 
also. Several Christiiuis, who had not a zeal according 
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Ux knowledge, not only mismterpreted the ancient 
verses supposed to have beeil written by the sibyls, but 
also made some themselveSi — and, wmch is worse, in 
acrostics, not dreaming that thi^- difficult artifice of 

acrosticising had no resemblance whatever to the inspi- 
ration and enthusiasm of a prophetess. They resolved 
to support the best of causes by the most awkward 
fraud. They accordingly made bad Greek verses, the 
initials of which signified in Greek — Jesus, Christ, 
Sov, SAviomi ; and these verses said, that with five 
loaves, and two fishes, he should feed five thousand 
men in the desart, and that with the fragments that re- 
mained he should fill twelve baskets. 

The millenium, and the New Jerusalem, which 
Justin had seen in the air for forty, nights, were, of 
course, foretold by the sibyls. 

In ^e fourth century, Lactantius collected almost 
all the vmes attributed to the sibyls, and considered 
them as convincing proofs. This opinion was so well 
authorised and so long held, that we still sing hymns, 
in which the testimony of the sibyls is joined with the 
predictions of David: — 

Solvet saeclum in fanll^, 
Test^ David CUB Sitagrlliu 

This catalogue of errors and frauds has been carried 
far enough. A hundred might be repeated — so con- 
stantly has the world been composed of deceivers, and 
of people fond of being deceived. But let us pursue 
no further so dangerdus a reseatch. The elucidation 
of one great truth is worth more than the discovery of 
a thoiisaiid falsc^ioods. 

Not all these errors — «iot all the crowd of apocry^ 
phal books, have been sufficient to injure the Christian 
religion, because, as we all know, it is founded upon 
immutable truths. These truths are supported by a 
church militant and triumphant, to which God has 
given the power of teaching and of repressing. In 
several countries, it unites temporal with sphritual au- 
thority. Prudence, strength, w^Ith, are its attributes ; 
and, although it is divided, and its divisions havrf 
sometimes stained it with blood, it may be compared 
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to the Roman commonwealth — constantly torn by iii- 
testtne dissensions^ but constantly triumphant 

APOSTATE. 

It is still a question among the learned, whether the 
Emperor Julian was really an apostate, and whether he 
was ever truly a Christian. ' 

He was not six years old when the Emperor Con- 
stantiusy* stiU more barbarous than Constantiney had 
his/ather, his brother, and seven of his cousins mur- 
dered. He and his brother Gallus with difficulty 
escaped from this carnage ; but he was always very 
harshly treated by Constantius. His life was for a 
long time threatened; and he soon beheld his only re- 
maining brother assassinated by the tyrant's order. 'The 
most barbarous of the Turkish sultans have never/ 
I am 'sorry to say it/ surpassed in cruelty nor in vil- 
lainy the Constant me family. From his tenderest 
years, study was Julian's only consolation. He com-" 
municated in secret with the most illustrious of the 
philosophers, who were of the ancient religion of 
Rome. It is very probable that he professed that of 
his uncle Constantius only to avoid assassination. 
Julian was obliged to conceal his mental powers, as 
Brutus had' done under Tarquin. He was the l^ss 
likely to be a Christian, as his uncle had forced him to 
be a monk, and to perform the office of reader in the 
church. A man is rarelv of tlie religion of his perse- 
cutor, especially when the latter wishes to be the ruler 
of his conscience. 

Another circumstance which renders this probaUe 
is, that he does not say, in any of his works, that he 
had been a Christian. He never asks pardon for it of 
the pontiffs of the ancient religion. He addresses them 
in his letters, as if he had always been attached to the 
worship of the senate. It is not even proved that he 
practised the ceremonies of the Taurobolium, which 
might be regarded as a sort of expiation, and that he 
desired to wash out with bull's blood that which he so 
unfortunately called the stain of his baptism. How- 
ever, this was a pagan form of devotion, which is no 
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more a proof than the assembling at the mysteries of 
Ceres. In short, neither his friends nor his enemies 
relate any fact, any words, which can prove that he 
ever believed in Christianity, and that he passed from 

that sincere belief to the worship of the godii of the 
empire. 

If such be the case, they who do not speak of him 
as an apostate^ appear very excusable. 

Sound criticism being brought to perfection, all the 
world now acknowledges that the Emperor JnUan was 
a hero and a wise man — a stoic, equal to Marcus Aure- 
lius. His errors are condemned, but his virtues are 
admitted. He is now regarded as he was by his con- 
temporary Prudentius, author of the hymn Salvete, 



Conditor et leg^m celeberrinitti ; ore manuque 

Consultor patriae ; sed non consuhor habenda 
Religionis ; anians terceiituin millia div^iin 
Perfidus ille Deo, &ed non est periidus orbi. 

Though great inarms, in virtues, and in laws,— > 
Tbough ably zealous in bis country's cauae^ 
He spurned religion in bis lofty plan, 
Rejecting God, while benefiting man. 

His detractors are reduced to the miserable ene* 
dient of striving to make him appear ridiculous. One 
historian, on the authority of St. Gregory Nazianzen,je- 

proaches him with having worn too large a beard. . But, 
my friend, if nature gave him along beard, why should 
he wear it short? He used to shake his head. Carry 
thy own better. His step was hurried. Bear in mind 
that the Abbe D'Aubignac, the king's preacher^ having 
been hissed at the play, laughs at the air and gait of 
the great Comeille. Couldst thou hope to turn Mar- 
shal De Luxembourg into ridicule, because he walked 
ill and his figure was singular ? He could march very 



Patouillet, the ex-jesuit Nonotte, &c. to call the 
Emperor Juliaa — the 4posMe. Poor creatures | His 
Christian successor^ Jovian, called him JDtmtfJulianus. 
Let us treat tins mistaken emperor as he himself 




well against the enemy. 
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treated US.*- fle i^aid, We shcmld pity and not hate 
them: they aie already Bufficiently unfortunate in 

erring ou the most important of questions/' 

Let us have the same compassion for him, since we 
are sure that the truth is on our side. 

He rendered strict justice to his subjects; l^t us 
then ^.render it to his memory ^ Some Alexandrians 
were incensed again^ a bishop, who, it is true, was a 
wicked man, chosen by a worthless 'Cabal. His name 
was George Biordos, and^he was the son of a mason. t 
His manners were lower than his birth. He united 
.the basest perfidy with the most brutal ferocity, and 
superstition with every vice. A calumniator, a perse- 
cutor, ' and an impostor, avaricious, sanguinary, and 
seditious, he was ttetested by every party, and at last 
the people cudgelled him to death. The following is 
the letter which the Emperor Julian wrote to the Alex- 
andrians, on the subject of this popular commotion. 
Mark, how he ^addre^ ses them, like a father and a 
judge — , • 

Whatr says he, instead of reservii^for me the 
knowledge of your wrongs, you have suffered your- 
selves to be transported w^ith anger. You have been 
guilty of the same excesses with which you reproach 
your enemies ! George desei*ved to be so treated, but 
it was not iat you to be his executioners. You have 
laws; you should have demanded justice," &c. 
; Some have dared to brand Julian with the ^ithet^ 
intolerant and persecuting— the man who sought to 
extirpate persecution and intolerance ! Peruse his fifty ^ 
second letter, and respect his memory. Is he not suf- 
ficiently unfortunate in not having been a Catholic, 
and jconseqnently in bdng burned m hell, together with 
the innumerable multttudye of those who have not been 



. * Letter Iti. of the Emperor Julias, 
f Biord, the son of « msson, was bishop . of Anneet In 

the eighteenth century. As he bore a great resemblance ID 
Gcor^ of Alexandria, Voltaire, who lived in his diocese^ 
amused himself with joining to the bishop's name the snnuune 
of Biordo§.r-T. , " 
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Catholics, without oiiv insulting him so far as to accuse 
him of intolerance ?* . .. . ; ^xt 

On the Globes of Fire said to have issued from the Earth 
\ ■ to prevent the re-building of the Temple of Jerusalem 
^ ,5 . under the Emperor Julian. • . • : 

• * It is very likely that, when Julian resolved to carry 
the war into Persia, he wanted money. It is also very 
likely that the Jews gave him some for permission to 
rebuild their temple, which Titus had partly destroyed, 
but of which there still remained the foundations, an 
entire wall, and the Antonine tower. But is it as 
likely that globes of fire burst upon the works and the 
workmen,*^ a^id caused the undertaking to be relin- 
quished? 

Is there not a palpable contradiction in what the 
historians relate? _ . ; , i ...... 

1. How could it be that the Jews began by destroy- 
ing (as they are said to have done)^the foundations of 
the temple, which it was their wish and their duty to 
rebuild on the same spot ? The temple was necessarily 
to be on Mount iVlpdah. There it was that Solo- 
mon had built it. There it was that Herod had re- 
built it, with greater solidity and magnificence, having 
previously erected a fine theatre at Jerusalem, and a 
temple to Augustus at Csesarea. The foundations of 
this temple, enlarged by Herod, were, according to 
Josephus, as much as twenty-five feet broad. Could 
the Jews, in Julian's time, possibly be mad enough to 
wish to disarrange these stones ; which were so well 
prepared to receive the rest of the edifice, and upon 
which the Mahometans afterwards built their mosque ?t 

♦ See the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, in corrobo- 
ration of the truths so pleasantly put forward by Voltaire. — T. 

f Omar, having taken Jerusalem, built a mosque on the 
very foundations of the temple of Herod and of bolomon, and 
this temple was dedicated to the same God whom Solomon had 
worshipped before he turned, idolater — the God of Abraham 
and Jacob, whom Jesus Christ had adored when at Jerusa- 
lem, and who is acknowledged by the Mussulmen. This tem« 
pie is still existing ^ and was never entirely destroyed. 

▼OL. I. . ..... R 
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What man was ever foolish and stupid enouffh thus to 
depriye himself, at great cost and excessive labour, of 
the ereatest advantage that could present itself to his 
haii£ and eyes ? Nothing is more incredible. 

2. How could eruptions of flame burst forth from the 
interior of these stones? There might be an earth- 
quake in the neighbourhood, for they are frequent in 
Syria: but that great blocks of stone should have 
yomited clouds of fire ! Is not this story entitled to 
just as much credit as all those of antiquity ? 

3. If this prodigy, or if an earthquake, which is not a 
prodigy, had really happened, would not the Emperor 
Julian have spoken of it in the letter in which he says, 
that he had intended to rebuild this temple? Would' 
not his testimony have been triumphantly adduced? Is it 
not infinitely more.pfobable that he changed his mind ? 
Does not this letter contain these word^? — 

- Quid de templo suo dicenty quod, quiim tertid sit 
eversum, nondilim hodiernam usque dliem instauratur? 
Haec ego, non ut illis exprobarem, in medium adduxi, 
utpot^ qui tempi um illud tan to intervallo k ruinis excitare 
voluerim; sed ideb commemoravi, ut ostenderem deli- 
rasse prophetas istos, quibus cum stolidis aniculis 
negotium erat/' 

" What can the Jews say of their temple, which has 
been destroyed for the third time, and is not yet re- 
stored? I speak of this, not for the purpose of re-' 
proaching them, for I myself intended to have raised 
it once more from its ruins, but to show the extrava- 
gance of their prophets, who ^ad none but old women 
to deal with/' 

Is it notevident that the Emperor, having paid atten* 
tion to the Jewish prophecies that the temple should 
be rebuilt more beautiful than ever, and that all the 
nations of the earth should come and worship in it, 
thought fit to revoke the permission to raise the edifice. 
. The historical probability, then, from the Emperor's 
own words, is, that unfortunately hdding the Jewish 
books, as well as our own, in abhorrence, he at length 
resolved to make the Jewish prophets lie. 

The Abbe de la Bletrie, the historian of the Emperor 
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Julian, does not understand how the temple of Jeru- 
salem was destroyed three times. He says* that appa- 
rently Julian reckoned as a third destruction the 
catastrophe which happened during his reign. A curious 
destruction this ! — the non-removal of the stones of an 
old foundation. What could prevent this writer from 
seeing that the temple, having been built by Solomon, 
reconstructed by Zorobabel, entirely destroyed by 
Herod, rebuilt by Herod himself with so much magni- 
ficence, and at last laid in ruins by Titus, manifestly 
made three destructions of the temple ? The reckon- 
ing is correct. Julian should surely have escaped 
calumny on this point.f 

; The Abbe de la Bletrie calumniates him sufficiently 
by saying, that all his virtues were only seeming, while 
all his vices were real.t But Julian was not hypocri- 
tical, nor avaricious, nor fraudulent, nor lying, nor un- 
grateful, nor cowardly, nor drunken, nor debauched, 
nor idle, nor vindictive. What then were his vices ? 

4. Let us now examine the redoutable argument 
made use of to persuade us that globes of fire issued 
from stones. Ammianus Marcellinus, a pagan writer, 
free from all suspicion, has said it. Be it so: but 
this Ammianus has also said, that when the Emperor 
was about to sacrifice ten oxen to his gods for his first 
victory over the Persians, nine of them fell to the 
earth before they were presented at the altar. He re- 
lates a hundred predictions — a hundred prodigies. Are 
we to believe in them ? Are we to believe in all the 
ridiculous miracles related by Livy ? ' 

Besides, who can say that the text of Ammianus 
Marcellinus has not been falsified ? Would it be the 
only instance in which this artifice has been employed ? 

I wonder that no mention is made of the little fiery 
crosses which all the workmen found on their bodies 
when they went to bed. They would have made an 
admirable figure along with the globes. 

. * Pag:e399. ... tr . . i. 

f Julian might even have counted four destructions of the 
temple ; for Autiochus Eupator had all its walls pulled down. 

J La Bl^trie's Preface. . 

R 2 ' 
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. . The iac^ is, that the templa-of the Jews wa9 nbt'l^ei^ 
builty and it may be presumed ney^r will be so. Her^e 
let us hold, and not seek useless prodi^'es. Globi 

Jlammarum — globes of fire, issue neither from stones 
nor from earth. Ammianus, and those who have quoted 
him, were not natural philosophers. Let the Abbe de 
la Bletrie only look at the fire on St, John's day, and 
be, will see that flame alwftys ascends with a point or 
vn a cloudy and nev^r in a globe. This alone suffir 
dent to o^rtum the nonsense which becomes forward 
to defend with injudicious criticism and revolting 
pride. 

After all, the thing is of very little importance. 
There is nothing in it that affects either faith or morals; 
and l^ialorioal -truth is all that is bere sought for."^ 

APOSTLES. 

( . Their^ Ja»08, their Wioes^ their Children*^ 

* ♦ , * ' • . ' 

After- the article Apostle* ia the Encyclopediai 

which is as learned as it is orthodox, very little re- 
mains to be said. But we often hear it asked — Were 
the apostles married? Had they any children? If 
they had, what became of those children? Where 
did the apostles live ? Where did they write ? Where 
did they die? Had they any appropriated districts? 
Did they exercise any ciyil ministry? Had they any 
jurisdiction over the faithful? Were they bishops? 
Had they an hierarchy^ ritqs, or ceremonies ? 

I. 

■ JVere the Apostles married ? 

There' is extant a letter attributed to St. Ignatius the 
martyr, in which are these decisive words— ' ' 

' I call to mind your sanctity as I do that of Elias^ 
ieremiab, John the Baptist, and the chosen disciples 

Timothy, Titus, Evadius, and Clement ; yet I do not 

• * Much of Ibk ar g nmcBt «igbt be spared m-Oreat Brttsinj 
but not ao in France, or jposstbly in any other Cath^lielMNWCrY, 
daring tbe Ufe^-tiiileof Voltaife, If my one bediqpo«ed4o 
this fact, let bim turn his attention to Iht rsosnt allseed \mra*' 
dcs of Prince HohenloSdi-T^ 
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blame such other of the blessed as were bound in the 
bonds of marriage, but hope to be found worthy of 
God in following their footsteps in his kingdom, after 
the example of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Isaiah, 
and the other prophets, — of Peter and Paul, and the 
apostles who were married." 

Some of the learned assert, that the name of St, 
Paul has been interpolated in this famous letter : 
however, Turrian and all who have seen the letters of 
Ignatius in the library of the Vatican, acknowledge 
that St. Paul's name appears there. And Baronius* 
does not deny that this passage is to be found in some 
Greek manuscripts : — Non negamus in quibusdam gracis 
codicibus. But he asserts that these words have been 
added by modern Greeks. 

In the old Oxford library, there was a manuscript of 
St. Ignatius's letters in Greek, which contained these 
words ; but it was, I believe, burned with many other 
books at the taking of Oxford by Cromwell. t There 
is still one in Latin in the same library, in which the 
words Pauli et apostolorum have been effaced, but in 
such a manner that the old characters may be easily 
distinguished. 

It is however certain, that this passage exists in 
several editions of these letters. This dispute about 
St. Paul's marriage is, after all, a very frivolous one. 
What matters it whether he was married or not, if the 
other apostles were married ? His first Epistle to the 
Corinthians is quite sufficient to prove that he might 
be married, as well as the rest : — X 

Have we not power to eat and to drink? Have 
we not power to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as 
other apostles, and as the brethren of the Lord, and 
Cephas ? Or I only and Barnabas, have not we power 
to forbear working? Who goeth a warfare any time 
at his own charges ?"§ 

• 3(1 Baronius, auuo 57. r ' 

•f* See Cotelerius, toni. II. p. 242,-. . . s 
i Chap. ix. V. 4, &c. „ ,^ 

§ JVlxo? — The Romans, who had no country; the Greeks; 
the Tartars, who destroyed so many empires ; the Arabs j every 
conquering people. 

R 3 
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It is dear, trom this passage, that all the apo^Iei 
were married, as well as St. Peter. And St. Clement 
of Ale;nadria pwliyely declares^ thai St. Paul had a 
wife. 

The Roman discipline has changed, which is no proof 
that the usage of the primitive age« was not ditTerentf 

, II. 

« ■ > 

Children of the Apostles. 

Very little is knoim of their fiunilies. St. Clement 
of Alexandria says lliat Peter had children, that 
Philip had daughters, and that he gave them in mar* 

riage.l 

The Acts of the Apostles^ specify St. Philip, whose 
four daughters prophesied, of whom it is believed that 
one was married/ and that this one was St. Hermione* 

Eusebius ids^U that Nicholas, chosen by the 
apostles to co-i>perate in the sacred ministi y wkh St. 
Stephen, had a very handsome wife, of whom he was 

jealous. The apostles having reproaclied him with his. 
jealousy, he corrected himself of it, brought his wife 
to thorn and said, " I am ready to yield her up ; let 
him marry her who will." The apostles, however, did 
not accept his proposal Jl^e had by his wife a son 
and sev#al daii^l^ter^, 

Cleophas, according to Eusebius and St. Epipha- 
nius, was brother to St. Joseph, and lather of St. 
James the Less, and of St. Jude, whom he had by 
Mary, sister to the Blessed Virgin. So that St Jude 
the apostle was first cousin to Jesus Christ. 



grandsons of St Jud6 wesre informed against to &e 
emperor Domitian, as being descendants of Daidd, and 

^ having an incontestable right to the throne of .Jerusa- 
lem. Domitian, fearing that they might avail them- 
selves of this right, put question^ to them himself, and 

H i ■ ■ I . n il I iii^ii M I I !>■ ■Il l 11 „ 

• Stromat, Book iii. 

•f» See JpostoliecU Constitutions y art. Apocrypha. 
t; Stromat, book vii 5 and Eusebius^ book iii. chap. 30. 
- § Aetti chap. zii. II Busebbs. book iii. chap. 29. 
fEMcblus^ book Ui. chap. 20. ^ 
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^y.'aeqaainted him mtk Outir genealo^. " The £m« 
fwm adced them irfaat fbrtuiie they haa. ' They an- 
swered, that they had thirty-nine acres ctf land, whicfh 

paid tribute, and that they worked for their UveHhood. 
He then asked them when Jesus Christ's kingdom was 
to come; and they told him, At the end of the 
.vorld." After which, Domitian allowed them to de- 
part' in peace; which goes far to prove that he was 
^Dot a persecutor. 

V ThiS) if I mistake not, is aB that is known abont the 
children of the apostles* . . ^ 

III. 

Where did the Apostles live? . Where did they die? - 

• Accordine to £usebiiis>* James, sumamed the Justy 
broths to Jesns Christy was in the beginning placed 
the first m ike episcopal throne of the city of Jerusa- 
lem ; — these are his own words. So that, according 
to him, the first bishopric was that of Jerusalem — sup- 

ftosing that the Jews knew even the name of bishop. 
t does, indeed, appear very likely that the brother of 
Jesus Christ should have been the first after himi and 
that the recy city in which the miracle of our salvation 
was worked, shcwd have becraie the metropolis of. the 
Christian world* As for t^e epiictppal ihrmef that is a 
term which Eusebius uses by anticipation. We ail 
know that there was then neither throne nor see. 

Eusebius adds, after St. Clement, that the other 
apostles did not contend with St. James for this dignity. 
They elected him immediately after the Ascension. 
f^Onr Lord/' says he, after his resurrection; had 
givm to James sumwned the Just^ to John, acid to 
Peter, the gift of knowledge ;''-^very remarkable words. 
Eusebius mentions James first, then John, and Peter 
comes last. It seems but just that the brother and the 
beloved disciple of Jesus should come before the man 
who had denied him. Nearly the whole Greek church 
and all the reformers ask, Where is Peter's primacy ? 

The Catholics answ^ — ^If he is not placed first by ^e 

■ . * » ^ < 

. • EwebiusyfaQok iif. 
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fathers of the Church, he is in the Acts of the Apes* 
ties. The Greeks and the rest reply, that he was not 
the first bishop ; and the dispute will endure as long as 
the churches. 

St. James, this first bishop of Jerusalem, always 
continued to observe the Mosaic law. He was a Re- 
cabite ; he walked barefoot, and never shaved ; went 
.and prostrated himself in the Jewish temple twice a 
day, and was sumamed by the Jews signifying 
thejuH: They at length applied to him to know wM 
Jesus Christ was ;* and, having answered that Jesus 
was the son of man, who sat on the right hand of God, 
and that he should come in the clouds, he was beaten 
to death. This was St. James the Less. 

St. James the Greater was his uncle, brother to St. 
John the Evangelist, and son of Zebedee and Salome.f 
It is asserted that Agrippa, king of the JewSi had him 
beheaded at Jerusalem. 

St. John remained in Asia, luuI governed the church 
of Ephesus,! where, it is said, he was buried. 

St. Andrew, brother to St. Peter, quitted the school 
of St. John for that of Jesus Christ. It is not agreed 
whether he preached among the Tartars or in Argos; 
but, to get rid of the difficulty, we are told that it was 
in Epirus. No one knows where he suffered martyr- 
dom, nor even whether he suffered it at all. The Acts 
of his martyrdom are more than suspected by the 
learned. Painters have always represented him on a 
saltier-cross, to which his name has been given. This 
custom has prevailed without its ori^ being known. 

St. Peter preached to the Jews dispersed in Pontus, 
Bithynia, Cappadocia, at Antioch, and at Babylon. 
The Acts of the Apostles do not speak of his journey to 
Rome, nor does St. Paul himself make any mention of 
it in the letters which he wrote from that capital. St. 
Justin is the first accredited author who speaks of this 
journey, about which the learned are not agreed. St. 
Irenseus, after St Justin, expressly says, that St. Peter 

* Eiisebius, Rpipbaoios, Jerome; and ClemeDt of Alexaudria. 
t Ettsebius, book iiu } Eiwebius, book iii. 
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and St. Paul came to Rome, and that they entnisted its 
government to St. Linus. But here fs another diffi- 
culty : if they made St. Linus inspector of the rising 
Christian society at Rome, it must be inferred that they 
themselves did not superintend it, nor remain in that city. 

Criticism has cast upon tliis matter a thousand un- 
certainties. The opinion that St. Peter came to Rome 
.in Nero's reign, and filled the pontifical chair there 
for ^twenty-five years, is untenable, for Nero reigned 
only thirteen years. The wooden chair, so splendidly 
inlaid, in the Church at Rome, can hardly have be- 
longed to St. Peter : wood does not last so long; nor 
is it hkely that St. Peter delivered his lessons from 
this chair as in a school thoroughly formed, since it is 
averred that the Jews of Rome were violent enemies to 
' -the disciples of Jesus Christ. 
. The greatest difficulty perhaps is, that St. Paul, in 
his epistle written to the Colossians from Rome, posi- 
tively says that he was assisted only by Aristarchus, 
JW arcus, and another bearing the name of Jesus.* This 
objection has, to men of the greatest learning, appeared 
to be insurmountable. - r 

. ' In his letter to the Galatians, he says that he obliged 
James, Cephas, and John, who seemed to be pil- 
lars,t to acknowledge himself and Barnabas as pillars 
also. If he placed James before Cephas, then Cephas 
was not the chief. Happily, these disputes affect not 
the foundation of our holy religion. Whether St. 
Peter ever was at Rome or not, Jesus Christ is no less 
the son of God and the Virgin Mary; he did not the 
less rise again ; nor did he the less recommend humi- 
lity and poverty,— which are neglected it is true, but 
^ibout w^hich there is no dispute. . . ; 

Callistus Nicephorus, a writer of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, says, that Peter was tall, straight, and slender, 
his face long and pale, his beard and hair short, curly, 
and neglected, his eyes black, his nose long, and rather 
flat than pointed.'' So Calmet translates the passage.! 



• Chap. iv. V. 10, 11. . . + Chap. ii. v. 9. ' 
X See bis Dictionnaire de la Bible, 
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: St* BArtboIomew, a word corrupted from fiaf» 

Ptolomaios,* son of Ptolemy. — The Acts of the Apos- 
tles inform us that he was a Galilean. Eusebins as- 
serts that he went to preach in India, Arabia Felix, 
Persia, and Abyssinia. He is believed to have been 
•the same with Nathanael. There is a gospel attributed 
•to him: but all that has been said of his hfe and of bis 
;death is very uncertain. It has been asserted that 
Astyages, brother to Polemon king of Armenia, had 
him flayed alive; but all good writers regard this story 
-as fabulous, 

St. Philip. — According to the apocryphal legends, 
he lived eighty-seven years^ and died in peace, in die 
•neign of Trajan. 

« St. Thomas Did3fmus. — Origen, quoted by Eusebius, 
says that he went and preadied to the Medes, the 
Persians, the Caramanians, the Baskerians, and the 
Magi, — as if the Magi had been a people. It is 
added, that he baptized one of the Mag-i, who had 
come to Bethlehem. The Manichees assert that a man 
who had stricken Thomas, was devoured by a lion. 
Some Portuguese writers assure us that he suffered 
martyrdom at MeliaiM>ur, in the peninsula of India. 
The Greek church believes that he preached in India, 
;and that from thence his body was carried to Edessa. 
Some monks are further induced to believe that he 
. went to India, by the circumstance, that, about the end 
. .of the fifteenth century, there were found, near the 
,ooast of Orm^, some families of Nestorians, who had 
rbeen established there' by a merchant of Mossoul, 
named Thomas. The legend sets forth that he built a 
magnificent palace for an Indian king, named Gon- 
daser : but all these stories are rejected by the learned. 

St. Matthias. — No particulars are known of him. 
JHis life was not found until the twelfth centurr, by a 
.monk of the abbey of St. Matthias of Treves. Re said, 
•he had it from a Jew, who translated it for him from 
Hebrew into Latin. ' 

" * A Hebrew-Greek name, which is somewhat sing^ular, aud 
hat caoied it to be tboui^ht that the whole wet written by the 
Hellenian Jews, fiir from Jemsalea.' 
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• St. Matthew.— According to Rufinus, Socrates, and 
Abdias, he preached and died in Ethiopia. Hera- 
cleon makes him live a long time, and die a natural 
death. But Abdias says, that Hyrtacus, Kino- of 
Ethiopia brother to Eglypus, wishing to marry'' his 
niece Iphigenia, and finding that he could not obtain 
bt. Matthew's permission, had his head struck oflT, and 
set fire to Iphigenia's house. He, to whom we owe the 
most circumstantial gospel that we possess, deserved a 
better historian than Abdias. 

St. Simon the Canaanite, whose feast is commonly 
jomedwuh that of St. Jude.— Of his hfe nothino- is 
known. The modern Greeks say that he went to 
preach in Lybia, and thence into England. Others 
make him suffer martyrdom in Persia. 

St. Thaddseu or Lybeus— the same with St. Jude 
whom the Jews, in St. Matthew,* call brother to Jesus 
Christ, and who, according to Eusebius, was his first 
cousin. All these relations, for the most part vague 
and uncertain, throw no light on the lives of the 
Apostles. But if there is little to gratify our curiosity, 
there is much from which we may derive instruction. 

Two of the four gospels, chosen from among the 
fifty-four composed by the first Christians, were not 
written by apostles. 

St. Paul was not one of the Twelve Apostles ; yet 
he contributed more than any other to the establish-* 
ment of Christianity. He was the only man of letters 
among them. He had studied under Gamaliel. Festus 
himself, the governor of Judea, reproaches him with 
being too learned ; and, unable to comprehend the 
sublimities of his doctrine, he says to him, Insanis, 
Paule, multcE te littera ad bisaniam convertunt** — Paul, 
thou^art beside thyself; much learning doth make 
thee mad.f 

In his first epistle to the Corinthians, he calls himself 
sent. — 

Am I not an apostle? Am I not free? Have I 



• Matthew, chap. xiii. v. 55. f Acts, chap, xxvi.v. 24. 



not ft^en Jesus Christ our Lord ? Are not ye my w^k 
in the Lord ? If I am not an apostle unto .o^ei% y»%, 
dooMest, I am tmto ;j^u/'^c«^ v - 

' Hemight^ indeed, ha^seea Jesus, while he was etttd^^ 

ing at Jerusalem under GamalieL Yet it may be said, 
that thiswas not a reason which could authorise his apos- 
tleship. He had not been one of the disciples of Jesus; 
on the contrary, he had persecuted them, and h^^h^n- 
an accomplice m &e deaUi of St. Stephen. It is as(e* 
nishmg that he does not rather jnsttfV his yoiuntarjr 
apoidediip by the miracle which JesHs Clmst afterwards 
worked in his favour — ^by the light from heaven which 
appeared to him at mid-day and threw him from his 
horse, and by his being carried up to the third heaven. 

St. Epiphanius* quotes Acts of the Aptos^iy^, be- 
lieved to ha^e been composed by thQse Christians^called 
Ebiomtes, 'o^ poor, and which were' rcgected^^by the 
ditirdi— «cts ancirat, it is true» but full .abu|pe' 
of St. Paul. 

In them it is said that St. Paul was born at Tarsus 
of idolatrous parents — utroque parente gentili procre.- 
atus — that, having come to Jerusalem, where he re- 
mained some time, he wished to marry tha daughter of 
Gamaliel; that, with this design, he became a Je;wish 
prosel;^, and ^t himself circumcised; but that, not 
cfetainmg* this virglli (of not finding her a virgin) his 
vexation made him write against circumcision, against 
the sabbath, and against the whole law.— 

" Quiimque Hierosolymam accessisset, et ibidem 
aliquandiii maasisset, pontificis filiam ducere iii am«> 
mum induzisse, et eam ob rent proselytum ffbptum, 
atque ci^umeisum esse; posteit qu6d virginem earn 
nOR aeee{5is8^, succetisutsse, et adversAs circumci^ 
sionem, ac sabbathum, totamque legem scripsiss^" 

These injurious words show, that these primitive 
Christians, under the name of the poor, were still attached 
to the sabbath and to circumcision, resting this attach- 
meort on the x^ircmmdlskm of Jesvts Christ and his pb- 

* L Corinthians ehap. ix» * « 

• t Hereiics, book »x. sect. 5. ' t 
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aervance of the sabbath ; and that they were enemies 
to St. Paul, regarding him as an intruder who sought 
to overturn everything. In short, they were heretics ; 
consequently, they strove to defame their enemies, an 
excess of which party spirit and superstition are toa 
often guilty. . i • . ' 

St. Paul, too, calls them "false apostles, deceitful 
workers/'* and loads them with abuse. In his Letter to 
the Philippians, he calls them dogs.f 
■ St. Jerome asserts that he was born at Gisceala, a 
town of Galilee, and not at Tarsus.I Others dispute 
his having been a Roman citizen ; because at that time 
there were no Roman citizens at Tarsus, nor at Galgala," 
and Tarsus was not a Roman colony until about a'- 
hundred years after. But we must believe the Acts of 
the Apostles, which were inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
and therefore outweigh the testimony of St. Jerome,' 
learned as he might be. 

Every particular relative to St. Peter and St. Paul is 
interesting. If Nicephorus has given us a portrait of 
the one, the Acts of St. Thecla, which, though not ca-' 
nonical, are of the first century, have furnished us with 
a portrait of the other. He was, say these Acts, short 
in stature, his head was bald, his thighs were crooked,' 
his legs thick, his nose aquiline, his eyebrows joined, 
and he was full of the grace of God. — Staturd brevi, &c.' 

These Acts of St. Paul and St. Thecla were, ac- 
cording to TertuUian, composed by an Asiatic, one of 
Paul's own disciples, who at first put them forth under 
the Apostle's name ; for which he was called to account 
and displaced, — that is, excluded from the assembly; 
for, the hierarchy not being then established, no one 
could, properly speaking, be displaced. 

IV. 

Under what Discipline did the Apostles and Primitive 

Disciples live? 

It appears that they were all equal. Equality wat 

' * II. Corinthians, chap. li. r. 13. f Chap. iii. v. 2. 

X St. Jerome — Epistle to Pbilemoiu 
VOJL. I. * • 
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the gl6tt pmcipl^ of the Essenuuiaf, lfa» Recabites, the 
Tbempeute, ttie diseiplesof ami oqpeciaUy tbc^ 
of Jmhs Chmt, whoiBeiifcatiedit tmm imn obbho^ 

Sl. Barnabas, who was not one of the Twdire Apes** 
ties, ^ve his voice along with theirs. St. Paul, who . 
was still less a chosen apostle during the life of Jesus, 
not; only was equal to tlum, but had a sort ot' .ascen- 
dancy ; he nld^ly rebukes St. Peter, ' 

When they are wsembMl togetto, we. Smi mMg 
tkesl BO sapeiior. Theye ww no prt iiMing» not emu in 
turn. They did not at first call themselves bishops. 
St. Peter gives the name of bishop^ or the equivalent epi- 
thet, only to Jesus Christ, whom he calls the inspector of 
Si^uU* This aame of tJiq>eetor oc bishop was afterwards 
given to tlie ancients, wlwox we cdil pmttus but wAt 
no .ceremony , no dignityv no lUettnietife mark of pre^ 
eminenee. 

It was the office of the ancients or elders to distribute 
the alms. The younger of them were chosen by a plu- 
rality of voices, to serve the tables,t and were se- 
ven in number; all which clearly verifies the reports in 
common.j . ' 

Of ^uriftdietioi^ of pover» of commaoiid, net. the least 
tcaoe le to be fomid. 

It is true that ' Ananias and Sapphira were struck 
dead for not giving all their money to St. Peter, but 
retaining a small part for their own immediate wants, 
without confessing it — for corrupting, by a trifling 
AUaeboody the eenotity of their gifts; init it is not St. 
Peter "iriioconAevmstbenu it isr tn» tiknl be ^drannk 
AnimWs fianlt} he Tefiroeieliee him with it^ mai telle 
him that he has lied to the Holy Ghost ;§ after which 
Ananias falls down dead. Then comes Sapphira; and 
Peter, instead of warning, interrogates her, which 
seems to be the action of a judge. He makes her fall 
into the «nareby saying, Tell me whetlltar ye aoU thi 
land for so mudh/' lite wife made the same answer 
as her busbadid. It is astonishing tbat ake did not, on 
reaching the place, learn her husband*s death — that no 

♦ Epistle i. chap. U. f Acts, chap. vi» X 
§ Acu, cbap. V. I See Church. 
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0lie fattd iafoniMd b6f of it^^at the did not obicirve 
the terror md t«m«lt whidi tvieh ft death itiust hair^ 

occasioned, and, above all, the mortal fear lest the 
officers of justice should take cognizance of it as of a 
murder. It is strang-e that this woman should not have 
filled the house with her cries^ but have been quietly 
interrogated, as b a court of jii8tioe» where silence is 
rigidly enforesd. It is ftiU nUM eittraCivdiMry lha 
Peter should have said to her, Behold Oke ftet of them 
vrtiich hate carried thy husband out at the door, and 
^all carry thee out/— on which the sentence was 
instantly executed. Nothing can more resemble a 
criminal hearing before a despotic judge. 

But it must be considered that St. Peter is here only 
the Otgaa of Jestis Christ and the Holy Ghost; that it 
is to them th$t: Ammi and his wife hare Ued« aAd if is 
they who punish them with sudden death ;-74hat, in* 
deed, this miracle was worked for the purpose of terri- 
fying all such as, while giving their goods to the Church, 
and saying that they have given all, keep something 
back for profane uses. The judidous Calmet shows us 
how the fathers and the commentators differ about the 
salration of these two primitive Christians, whose siii 







tm 





too jurisdiction, no power, no authority, but that of 
persuasion, which is the first of all, and upon which 
ivery other is founded. 

Besides, it appears from this very story that the 
Christians livvd in common. . 

When two or three of them were gathered together, 
JesM ChkiistlraSia ithe audst of them. Ihey couldidi 
altfce 'reeetfie Ihe Spirit Jesus was their true^ their 
6nly superior ; he had said to them — 

**Be not ye called Rabbi: for one is your master, 
even Christ ; and all ye are brethren. And call no 
man your iather. upon earth; for one is your father, 
wfaieb it til hmmu , Neither be ye called masters ; for 
(Mie ia.^fo«r maslssv even Chnst''* : > . '<( 

II I I iiaiinii II II II III! iiiiw I una ■hi 

a. MaUhew, chap, xxiii. 

s 2 
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Iti titile of the fipostles, there WM «o iftiial, nif 

liturgy, there were no fixed hours for assembling, no 
ceremonies. The disciples baptised the catechumens,' 
and breathed the Holy Ghost into their mouths,* as 
X^^st had breathed upon the apostles; and as^ 
in raapychurchesy it is still the custom to breathe into 
Ae mouth of a child wbea adminisMiiig baptism; 
Such: were die beginniugt ^^ Cbristiaiiity. All %as 
done by inspiration — ^by enthusiasm, as among the 
Therapeutse and the JudaTtes, if we may for a mo- 
ment be permitted to compare Jewish societies, now 
l>ecome reprobate, with societies conducted by Jesus 
Christ himself from the highei^ heaveUi inhere he sat 
at the right hand of his Father* ' 

Timeibrought necessary <$hanges<: the Chuvdk being 
extended, strengthened, and enriched, had occasion fo# 
newlaws. . : • » . . . • . . 

. APPARITION/ . . \ 

It. is not at:a31 uncommon for a person under sthtt^ 
lemotion to see timt ^hich is not. In 1726, a woiDMa 
19 London^ iu^used '<of being an aoeompliee itf 
Wnsband's murder^ denied ^ the fact; the dead mati'# 

coat was held up and shaken before her ; her terrified 
imagination presented the husband himself to her 
view; she fell at his feet, and would have embraced 
bim« ' She told the jury that she had seen her hiurtyand; 

It is not wonderful that Theodoric saw- in the head 
of a fish, wUdi mtt served. up toohim, lliit oi^fmm^ 
cfaus, whom he had asBassinatM-^MT'iu^uitiy eiecttted ; 
for it is precisely the same thing. ' « " 
, Charles IX., after the massacre of St. BartholcHnew, 
saw dead bodies and blood, not in his dreams, but in 
the convulsions of a troabledknind seekingfor rieep>sai 
vailu ' His pbysioM ^and his ' uncw bore witness' to 
it' Fantastic visions Are ivery- ir^u6Bt in hot Jfeveni 
This is not seeing in imagination ; it is seeing in reality* 
The phantom exists to him who has the perception of 
it. If the gift of reason, vouchsafed to the human 
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ii^dtim^weYeMt at hand ttxMyectiheie QliiiHift8» all 
heated imaglnatiaiiA would be in an almost continual 

transport, and it would be impossible to cure them* 

It is especially in that middle state, betwixt sleeping 
and waking:, that an inflamed brain sees imaginary 
objects, and hears sounds which aobody utters* Fear, 
love,«griefy remorse, are the painters who trace the pio^ 
tuces •b^ora unsettled imaginalioas. . The eye whicfa 
sees sparks in the night, when accidentally pressed in 
a certain direction, is but a faint image of the disorders 
of the brain. 

No theologian doubts, that with these natural causes 
the Master of nature has sometimes united his divine 
inflttence» To this the Old and the New Testament 
bear anuple testimony. Providence has deigned to 
ettiplby theiie apparitione^these viaiena^jn favour of 
the Jews, who were then its cherished people. 

It may be that, in the course of time, some really 
pious souls, deceived by their enthusiasm, have believed 
that they had received from an intimate communication 
with Qod that which they owed only to their inflamed 
imaginations. In euch dMSi thttre is need of the 
advice of an honest man^ end eepectally ot n good 
phyt»i(»an« 

The fltorieB of apparitions ere hmumeraUe. It in 

said to have been in consequence of an apparition 
that St. Theodore, in the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, went and set fire to the temple of Amasia, and 
tedttoed it to ashes. It is very likely that God did not 
command thia action, in itself so criminal, by which 
Mveral citizens perished, and vriikh exposed all - the 
ChriafeieM tO' a juat revenge. 

God might permit St. Potamienne to appear to St. 
Basilides ; for there resulted no disturbance to th6 
state. We will not deny that Jesus Christ might ap- 
pear to St. Victor. But, that St. Benedict saw the 
eonl of SU Germanus of Capua carried up to heaven 
by engels ; and that two monks afterwaraa saw the 
eeul* w St' Benedict walking on « oarpet extended 
from heaven to Momit^Oa8tino;'-*M]iis is not quite so 

easy to believe. 
^ s3 
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It may likewis'e, without any offence to oitrtiifgtMijt 
'.religion, be doubted, whether St. Eudieiius was coUf 
ducted by an angel into hell, ivhere he saw Charlai 

Martel's soul ; and whether a * holy hlBrmit of Italy 

saw the soul of Dagobert chained in a boat by devils, 
who were flot^ging it without mercy; for, after all, it IB 
jather difhcult to explain satisfactorily how a soul can 
walk up(m a carpet, how it can be chained in a boa^ 
ot how it can be flogged. 



had auch visions ; from age to age we have a thousand 
instances of them. One must be very enlightened to 
distinguish, in this prodigious number of visions, those 
which came from God himself, from those which were 
purely the offspring of imagination. 

The illustrious Brasuet relates, in his funeral ota^^m 
over the. Princess Pdatine, two visions which acted 
powerfully on that princess, and determined the whole 
conduct of her latter years. These heavenly visions 
must be believed, since they are regarded as such by 
the discreet and learned Bishop of Meaux, who pene* 
trated into all the depths of theology, and even under^ 
took tp lift the veil which covers tm Apocalypse. ^ 

He says, then,* that the Princess Pdatine, having 
Jenfa hundred thousand franco to her sister the Queen 
of Poland, sold the duchy of Retelois for a million, and 
married her daughters advantageously. Happy ac- 
cording to the world, but unfortunately doubting the 
tnilhsof the Christian religion, she was brought back tp 
her conviction, and to the love^of these inefiable truths, 
by, two visions. The.firstwas |t dxeam, in which aman 
bom blind told her that he had no idea of light, and 
that we must believe the word of others in things of 
which we cannot ourselves conceive. The second arose 
from a violent shock of the membranes and fibres of the 
brain in an access of fever. She saw a hen nmning 
after one of her chickens, which a dog held in his 
mbuth. The Princess Palatine snatched the chk^k 
from the dog ; on wluch, .a voice cried out, ''Glvc him 



• Orawnu Funtbres, p. 310, ct Mq. edition of 1749. 
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back his chicken; if you deprive him of his food, he 
will not watch as he ought." But the princess eai- 

^claimed, " No, 1 will never give it bs^." ' [ . 

This . ciMcken was the .soul .of Amie of Oonzaga, 

JPrincess Palatine; the hen was the Cliafch ; and the 
dog was the Devil. Anne of Gonxaga, who was never 

.to give back the chicken to the dog, was ejficacuAU 

. Bossuet preached this funeral oration to the Carme* 
Ujte nuns ot the faubourg St. Jacques, at Paris, before 
iiie whole house of .Conde ; he used these remarki|Ue 
words — " Hearken; and be especially careful not to 
.he^ with contempt the order of the diivine warnings, 
and the conduct of divine grace." 

The reader, then, must peruse this story with the 
same reverence with which its hearers listened to it. 
These extraordinary workings of Providence are like the 
miracles of canonised saints, which must be attested 
hv ir^nMchable witnesses. And what more lawfiil 
^deponent can we have, to the apparitions tad visions 
of the Princess Palatine, than the man who i^mployed 
his life in distinguishing^ truth from appearance ? — who 
combated vigorously against the nuns of Port-Royal 
on the formulary — against Paul Ferri on the cate- 
,chism — against the minister Claude on the variations 
.of the Church — against Doctor Dupin on China — 
^^Q4t .Father Simon on the understanding of the 
sacred text— ^against Cardinal Sfqndrate on* predesti- 
nation — against the Pope on the riehts of the Gailican 
church — against the Archbishop oi Cambray on pure 
and disinterested love. He was not to be seduced by 
the names, nor the titles, nor the reputation, nor the 
dialectics of his adversaries. He related this fact; 
therefore he believed it. Let us join him in his belief, 
in spite of the raillery which it has occasioned. Let 

adore the secrets of Providence : but let us .distrust 
the wanderings of the imagination, which Malle- 
branche called la folic du logis. For these tw o visions, 
accorded to the Princess Palatine, are no.t vouchsafed 
. to every one. 

Jeem Christ appeared to St. Catharine of Sienna ; 
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he espoused her, and gave her a rin^. This mystical, 
apparition is to be veneratedi for it is attested by Hm^' 
mond of Capua, general of the Dominicans, wh6 
^cmfeMPei her, as idso by Pope Urban VI. But it t^;, 
rejected by the learned neiiir, author of the EeclesiaVr- 
tical History. And a young woman, who should now 
boast of having contracted such a marriage, might re- 
ceive as a nuptial present a place in a lunatic asyhim. . 
• The appearance of Mother Angelica, abbeas of Port- 
Royal, to Sister Dorothy, is related by a man of retj ] 
^rc^ weieht amon^ the Jantenista, the Sienr Dufosse, ' 
author of the Mmoires de PonHs: Mother Angelica, 
Jong after her death, came and seated herself in the 
church of Port-Royal, in her old place, with her crosiet 
in her hand. She commanded that Sister Dorothy 
should be sent for, and to her she told terrible secrets'. 
But the testimony of this Dufoss^ is of less weight thiem 
t\M of Raymond of Capua, and Pope Vrbw Vf.y 
•which, however, hare not been formally received*^ 

The writer of the above paragraphs has since read 
the Abbe Langlet's tour volumes on Apparitions, and 
thinks he ought not to take anything from them. He 
is convinced of all the apparitions verified by the 
church ; but he has some doubts about the othera, 
imtii they are authentically recognized. The Cordeliers 
and ihe Jacobins, the Janseaists and the MoUnists, 
have all had their apparitions and their miracles.* 

Iliacos inter muros peccatur et extra.*' f 

V 

APPEARANCE. , ' 

Are all appearances deceitful? Have our senses 
been given us only, to keep us in continual delusion ? 

• See Vision and Vampirbs. 

f The recent Essays of tbe doctors Alderson aod Ferriar have 
very instructively developed the physical source of the delttsion 
which is here so pleasantly exhibited by Voltaire. It is remark* 
able, or rather it is not remarkable, that the essayists and our 
tothoraeree in the causes of so much of the ima^iuary as is 
not fouiMed on imposture, for we appr^iead that all uupreju* , 
diced and unclouded minds arrive at tnesameconeliisieaticitllf 
out having been led to it by the more exact inforttiatioa of. the 
two physicians^T. 
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Is everything error? Do we live in a dream, surr 
rounded by shadowy chimeras ? We see the sun set- 
tings wl^ he.is Already below ttie«liOiizea:. before. h^e 
kfti yet men, we see bim appear. A aqtiate towear 
Mbnsio.be loinidL A stmig^ stiel^ tiirast io^ 
Mrte^ fleems. to be bent. 

Yon see your face in a mirror, and the image appeart 
to be behind the glass : it is, however, neither behind 
nor before it. This glass, which to the sight and the 
toiuch is so smooth and even, is no other than an ua^ 
4M}tt<d cougre^tion of prq^ections and cavities. The 
finest .nnd. fiurest skin is a kind of bristled neMKHsiit 
tiie qpeningt of. which are incomi^iu^ lagrger tfm the 
Ibiraisdsi «nd . endas<» an infinite nmnber of minnle 
heirs. Under this net-woik there are liquors incest 
sautly passing, and from it there issue continual exha*- 
lations which cover the whole surface. What we call 
large is to an elephant very small; and. what wc^cali 
^mall, is to insecta a world, / 1 • 

. The same jaotion whidi.mwniU be itq^riid to a snadl^ 
^oM be vCTy iIqw in tha eye of ntf.eai^ , "lEhia jroek; 
^iii^h js,impeofllid>l,e by s^l, is,a.ai0^ consisting of 
^re pores than, matter, and eontaiiiing a thonmid 
avenues of prodigious width leading to its ceiitre, in 
which are lodged multitudes of animals, which may, 
for aught we know, jthink. themselves the; masters ojf 
the universe. ... 
; Notlpng 1$ either as it aj^pears to be, or in the plsoe 
wliere we beUenre it to he. 

' Several philosophers, tued of -.beu^ ccmslantly 
ceiled by bodies, hare in r Aeir spleen profiounced 

that bodies do not exist, and thi^t ther^ is nothing real 
but our minds. As well might they have concluded 
thai, all appearances being false, and the nature of the 
soul being as little kqown as that of m$Ltler, theo is no 
reality in «ther.body or soul. 

Perhaps it is this despair of knowing anj^thing whioh 
has <!att#ed seme Chinese philoso|ilim to say, that 
Nothmg is the beginning and the -end of all things. 
I This philosophy, so . destructive to being, was well 
known in Moli^re s time. ^ Doctor Macpburius repre^ 
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sents the school ; when teaching Sganarfelle, he says, 

You must not say, * I am come,' but * it seems to 
me that I «m come;' for it may seon to you> mthoul 
wck being really the case/' 

Bat at the pieeeat da^f , acoimcsceneiBiiotaii atgiti^ 
ment, though it is sometimes better than an afgiuiimM 
aiid there is often as much pleasure in seeking after 
truth as in laughing at philosophy. 

You do not see the net-work, the cavities, the 
threads, the inequalities, the exhalations of that white 
and delicate skin which you idoliae* Animals a tbooii* 
aand timea less than a mite discern all these otjeens 
which escape your vision ; they lodge, feed, and tnml 
about in them, as in an extensive country, and those 
on the right arm are perfectly ignorant that there are 
creatures of their own species on the left. If yon were 
to \infertunate as to see what they see» your charming 
akin would strike yon with.horror* 

The harmony of a concert, to whkh yon listen ^$nHk 
^M%ht. most have on certain classes of mhmto iai-^ 
male tne effect of terrible thunder ; and perhaps it 
kills them. We see, touch, hear, feel things, only in 
the way in which they ought to be seen, U^uched^ 
heard, or felt by ourselves. 

AU is in due proportion* The laws of optics, whudi 
show yon: an object in the water where it is not^ and 
break a right Une, are in entire accordance with ^bmt 
which make the sun appear to you with a diameter of 
two feet, although it is a million times larger than the 
earth. To see it in its true dimensions, would require 
an eye collecting his ravs at an angle as great as his 
disk, which is impossible. Our senses, then, assist 
tnuch more than they deceive us. 

Motion, time, hardness, soilness, dimMsions, dis^ 
lanoe, approximation, strength, weakness, appear* 
ances of whatever kind,-^l is relative. And who has 
created these relations ? , - 

A-PROPOS. • 

All great successes, of whatever kind, are founded 
npan thwgs done or said d-propoe, 
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a 

Arnold of BreBdfty Joba Hnis^ ud Jerome of 

Prague, did not come quite d-propos: the people were 
agt then sufficiently enlightened ; the invention of print- 
ing had not then laid the abuses complained of before 
the eyes of every one* But when men began to read 
-«-wi^n the populace^ who wew solicitous to escape 
jm^gatory^ but at the eaioe tme wished not to pay too 
dear for mdiilgenoety began to open their eyes, ttie re-* 
formeni of the sixteenth century cwM^ quite d-propos, 
•dud succeeded. 

It has been elsewhere observed, that Cromwell under 
Elizabeth or Charles the Second, or Cardinal De Retz 
when Louis XiV. governed by himself wonid have 
l^n very ordinary persons. 

Had Csraar bew bom in the tiaae of Scipio AfiEiea<^ 
imSy he would not have subjugated the Romaa cen* 
monwealth ; nor would Mahomet, could he rise agam 
at the present day, be more than sheriff of Mecca. But 
if Archimedes and Virgil were restored, one would still 
the best mathematician, the other the best poet of 
hia country^ 

ARABS; 

AND, OCCASlOHALLYy OK T«£ BOOK OF JOB. 

If any one be desirous of obtaining a thorough 
knowledge of the antiquities of Arabia, it may be pre- 
samed that he w31 gain no more information than about 
those of Auv^^gne wd Potton. It is, however, certain, 
tlMiit the Arabs were of some consequence k»g before 
Mahomet. The Jews themselves say that' Moses mar- 
ried an Arabian woman ; and his father-in-law Jethro 
seems to have been a man of great good sense. 

Mecca is considered, and not without reason, as 
one of the most ancient cities in the world. It is, in- 
deed, a proof of its antiquity, that nothing but super- 
stition eould occasion the building of a town on suoi % 
spot ; for it is in a sandy desart, where the water is 
brackish, so that the people die of hunger and thirst 
The country a few miles to the east is the most de- 
lightful upon earth, the best watered and the most 
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fertile. There the Arabs should have built, and not at 
Meoca^ But it was enough for some charlatan, some 
fol^e/ jpfofihaty to give out his^ reveries, to make 0€ 
ittibtk a sacred , gpot and the resort of neighboiWig^ 
iialioiis. Tbxd it was tWtbe temple of Jupiter Aiii|iiiii;nr 
im boilt in tlie imdst of ^ftdir, • 
• Arabia extends from north-east to south-west, fr^Htt' 
the desart of Jerusalem to Aden or Eden, about the 
fiftieth degree of north latitude. It is an immense 
country, about three times as large as Qiumasy* . It 
is very likely that its desarts of sand were broui^^ 

uiy and thi^ its marne 
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The belief in this nation-s antiquity is favoured 
the circumstance that no historian speaks of its having 
been subjugated. It was not subdued even by Alex- 
ander, nor by any king of Syria, nor by the RomaiuL 
The Aiabs, on the conUary, sttb|i]g9ilied-' a hundred 



r» from^ tke Indus to tile Oaronne ;^ r and» ^liaviQ^' 
afteraplprds lost tli^ conquests, they retired into lliieir 
own country, and did not mix with any other people. 

Having never been subject to nor mixed with other 
nations, it is more than probable that they have pre- 
served their maimers and their language. Indeed 
Ai^Mc;i», >i some sei|se, Mie moOterrtOng^e of^UsAsiii 
as far as the Indus ; or rath^ Uie (HwaBing tongue; 
fi>r mother-tongues have never existed. . Ileir genius 
lias never changed. They still compose their Nights' 
Entertainments, as they did when they imagined one 
Bac or Bacchus, who passed through the. Red Sea. 
yriiik three millions oC jnen, women» and children ; who 
stopped, the sun and moon, and made streams of-^iriae 
i^ue ynik jBi, Ijto^ .of his rod» wUcil^ iirheft Im 
chose, he chaaged Isr^o & serpent 
. A nation so isolated, and whose blood remains un- 
mfaced, cannot change its character. The Arabs of the 
desart have always been given to robbery, and those 
inhabiting the tow^s fond of. fsblas, po^^^ and 
astronomy. 

Ui» mid, in 4^ blit^riciil piefs^e Mbe ^ran, that 
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any biite of ibtit tribes hftd a good poet, tlie 

other tribes never failed to send deputies to that one on 
i^hich God had vouchsafed to bestow so great a gift. 

The tribes assembled every year, by representatives, 
in an open place named Ocady where yerses were re- 
cited, nearly in the same way as is now done at Rome 
^'tn th^ garden of the academy of the Arcadii; and this 
^3|^sloBB eoatinbed until the time of Mahomet. In his 
^thb^' eac^'one postied His terses on' the door of Ae 
temple of Mecca. . ■ ■ 

Labid, son of Rabia, was regarded as the Homer of 
Mecca; but, having seen the second chapter of the 
Koran, which Mahomet had posted, he fell on his 
jcnees befcMTe him, and said, '^O Mohammied, 'son of 
lAbdalhA, sontof.Motalib, son of Achem, thou art a 
greater poet than I — ^thou art doubtless the prophet 
of God> 

" The Arabs of Maden, Naid, and Sanaa, were no 
less generous than those of the desart were addicted 
to plunder. Among them, one friend was dishonoured 
if he had refused his assistance to another. " , 

In their collection of verses, entitled Tograu!, if is 
^ated- that one day, in the temple of Mecca/ three 
lAndw were disputing on generosity' and friendsMp, 
snd could hot agree as to whtdi, amon^ those who tfam 
set the greatest examples of these virtues, deserved the 
preference. Some were for Abdallah, son of Giafar, 
uncle to Mahomet; others for Kais, son of Saad ; and 
others for Arabad, of the tribe of As. After a long 
diiiput^, they agreed to send a friend of Abdallah to 
him, a friend of Kats to Kais, and a friend of Arabad 
to^ArabaiU'to try them all three, aad^t!c> conie and 
iMke their report to the assembly. 

Then the friend of Abdallah went and said to 
him, * Son of the uncle of Mahomet, I am on a jour- 
ney, and am destitute of everything.^ Abdallah was 
mounted on his camel loaded w^th ^old and silk ; he 
4iS0)9ttnted .with ^ all spc^, gav^ hiqn Ns caoiel, and 
returned home on foot, 

. .. The s^cMd wept to make application to bis firi^d 
Kais, son of Kais yfu still %deep, and one of 
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his domestics asked the traveller what he wanted. 
,Tbe traveller answered, that he waa the friend 
Kai8, and needed hnaiiialiMe» Hie domestie said te 
JuBOf ^ I will not wake my amter; but lieve iare aeven 
4iia«mid pieces of gold, whicli eie all ^t we at pwj^ 
aent have in the house. Take also a camel from the 
Citable, and a slave ; these will, I think, be sufficient for 
you until you reach your own house.' When Kaia 
awoke, he chid the domestic for not having given more. 

The third repaired to his friend Andiid of the 
lUibe of As. Arabad was bUnd, aad ivas eofluii^toiit . 
of hu house, leaniiij^ on two riaves, to pray to Ood 
in the temple of Mecca. As soon as he heard his 
friend's voice, he said to him — * I possess nothing but 
my two slaves; I beg that you will take and sell them; 
1 will go to the temple, as well as I can^ with my stick,' 
The three disputants, having returned to. the asi^ 
mmbfy, fnthfiiUy lelaled what had happened. Ibaiy 
imdses were bestowed on Abdallah son :of Oiafar, on 
Kais son of Saad, and on Arabad of the tribe of As ; 
but the preference was j2:Tven to Arabad.** 

The Arabs have several tales of this kind; but our 
western nations have none* Our romances are not in 
this taste. We have, indeed, semral whidi turn upoA 
trick alone» as diose of Boocaoio, Gaaosan d'AlfiuMhe, 
OflBlAs,^. 

Om Jobf the Arab. 

It is clear that the Arabs at least assessed noble 
Imd exalted ideas. Those who are most conversant 
w^ Ae orimtel languages, tfuidt that the book 
Job, wMeh is of the highest antiquity, was composed 
by an Arab of Idumeea. The most clear and indubita- 
ble proof is, that the Hebrew translator has left in his 
translation more than a hundred Arabic words, which, 
apparently, he did not understand. 

Job, the hefo x>f the piece, oould not^ a Hebrew; 
for he fMfn^' in the fof^-second ^ch&jpter, ^diat having 
been restored to his former cirenmstanoes, he ^ y idod 
his possessions equaHy among his sons and daughters, 
which is directly contiary to the Hebrew law* 
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it iftiMilUkdbf if thw hock htd hem eoiqpoted 
ttftordie pefiod «l wliieh ne place MoBet, the autliori 
who speaks of so many tlMiigs, and ie not sparmg of ei» 

amples, would have mentioned some one of the as- 
tonishing prodigies worked by Moses, which were, 
doubtless, known to all the nations of Asia. 

In the very first chapter, Satan appears before Goidy 
ted asks permission to tempt Job« SatM waa un* 
tecmn in the Pentateuch; it waa a Chaldaan word} 
fresh froof that the Arabiaa author was in the 
- mdghboaffhood of Chaldea. 

It has been thought that he might be a Jew, because 
the Hebrew translator has put Jehovah instead of El, 
or Bel, or Sadai. But what man of the least informa-« 
lion does not know that the word Jehovah was common 
to the. Phcamcians, the Syrums, the Egyptians, and 
e^rety.peopleof the neq^ibouring countries? . 

A yet ationger proof— one to whkhttieit is no reply, 
is the knowl^ge of astrcmomy which appears in- the 
book of Job. Mention is here made of the constella- 
tions which we call Arctums, Orion, the Pleiades, and 
even oi those of " the chambers of the south.'** Now, 
the Hebrews had no knowledge of the sphere ; they 
had not even a term to es^iress astronomy; 1;mt the 
Arabs, like the Chaldeans, htmslwaya been ftuMd for 
Aeir dcill in this science. 

It does, then, seem to be thoroughly proved, lliat the 
book of Job cannot have been written by a Jew, and 
that it was anterior to all the Jewish books. Philo and 
Josephus were too prudent to count it among those of 
the Hebrew canon^ It is incontestably an Arabian pa-r 
jable or aliegory. 

This is not all : we derive from it some knowledge of 
the customs of the ancient world, and especially of 
Arabia. Here we read of trading with the Indies,t 
a commerce which the Arabs have in all ages carried 
. OBy but which the Jews never even heard of. 

Here, too^ we see that the art of writing was in great 
cultivation, and that they ahready made great books.! 
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' It cannot be denied that the commentator C({haely 
profound as he is, violates all the rules of logic in pre-' 
tending that Job aanoimces the immortality of the wiil 
and die resurrectkm ot the body, when he says-^ 

For I know that my Redeemer liveth. And though 
after my skin — worms destroy this body, yetinmyflesK 
shall I see God. But ye snould say, Why persecute 
we him? — seeing the root of the matter is found in me. 
Be je afraid of the sword : for wiath bringeth the 
punishment of the sword, that ye may know &eie is a. 
judgment/'* 

Can anything be understood by those words, other 
than his hope of being cured ? The immortality of the 
soul, and the resurrection of the body at the last day, 
are truths so indubitably announced in the New Testa- 
me^t, and so clearly proved by the Fathars and the 
Councils/ that ' Aere is no neea to sittribute the fost 
knowledge of them to an Arab. These great mysteries 
zie not explained in any passage of the Hebrew Penta- 
teuch ; how then can they be explained in a single 
verse of Job, and that in so obscure a manner ? 
Calmet has no better reason for seeing in the words of 
Job the imimortality of the soul and &e general resutr 
rectiWy than he would have for discovering a diserace^ 
fill disease in the malady with wbidi he was mttctedf. 
Neither physics nor logic take the part of this 
commentator. 

As for this allegorical book of Job : — "it being man- 
ifestly Arabian, we are at liberty to say that it has 
neither justness, method, nor precision. Yet it is per^ 
haps the niost ancient book that has. been writteu, and 
^e most valusible monument that has been ftmnd ov 
this side the Euphrates. 

ARARAT. 

A MOUNTAIN of Armenia, on which the Ark rest- 
ed. The question .has long been agitated, whether 
the Deluge was uiiiv8rsal,-*-whether it inundated the 
whole cwrth wilhout exception, or cmly tfie ^fmt6on of 



* Chap. xu. V. 25, &c 
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the . earth wKicK was then known. Those who ha?e 
jtbouf hi that it extended only to the tribes then exist* 
uig» mraJbundad thcjir cnpimoD oil the inutility of floods 
ing unpeopled lands, which reason seems yery plau^ 
sible. As for us, we abide by the Scripture text, 
without pretending to explain it. But we shall take 
greater liberty with Berosus, an ancient Chaldeaii 
writer, of whom there are fragments preserved by 
Abydeoua^ quoted by Eusebius, and repeated word for 
word by George Syucellus. From these fragments we 
find, that the Orientals of the borders of the Euziiiey in 
ancient timies, made Armenia the abode of their 06ds« 
In this they were imitated by the Greeks, who placed 
their deities on Mount Olympus. Men have always 
confounded human with divine things. Princes built 
their citadels upon mountains; therefore they were 
idfio made the dwelling-place of the Gods, and became 
sacred* The .summit of Mount Ararat* is ocmcealed 
hj mists; therefore the Gods hid themselves in those 
mists, sometimes vouchsafing to appear to m<Mrtals in 
fine weather. 

A God of that country, believed to have been 
3aturn, appeared one day to Xixuter, tenth king of 
Chaldea, — according to the computation of ACricanus, 
Abydenus, and Apollodorus, and said to him— • 

^< On the fifteenth day of the monlh Oesi^ mankiaGl 



writings in Sipara, the city of the sun, that the memory 
<lf things may not be lost. Build a Tesset; enter it 
with your relatives and friends ; take with you birds 
and beasts; stock it with provisions: and, when you are 
asked, ' Whither are you going in that vessel?' answ^, 
* To the Gods, to beg their favour for manlund.' " 

Xixuter built his vessel, which was two stadii wide 
md five hmg ; that is, its width was two hundred and 
fifty geometrical pttces, and its. length six hundred end 
twenty-five. This ship, which vras to go upon the 
Black Sea, was a slow sailer. The flood came. When 
it had ceased, Xixuter let some of his birds fly out ; 
but, finding nothing to eat, they returned to the ves- 
sel. A few days afierwardS| he again set some of his 
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bunds at liberty, and tfaey retnnied widi muA in ilM^f 
claws. At last they went, * and returned no more. 
Xanter dM likewise: he quitted his riiip, which Skd 
perched upon a mountain of Armenia, and he was seen 



There is probably something historic in this fable. 
The Euxine overflowed its banks, and inundated some 
portions of territory; and the King of Chaldea hastened 
to repair the damage. We have in Rabelaia tales m 
less ridicukmsy founded on some small portion of trutiiV 
The ancient historians are, for the most part, serious 
Rabelais. 

As for Mount Ararat, it has been asserted that it 
was one of the mountains of Phrygia, and that it was 
called by a name answerii^ that of dtk, because it wai 



There are thirty opinions respecting this mountahii 

How shall we distinguish the true one? That which 
the monks now call Ararat, was, they say, one of the 
limits of the terrestrial paradise, — a paradise of which 
we find but few traces. It is a collection of rocks and 
precipices, covered with eternal snows. Tournefort 
went thith^ by order of Louis XIV. to sedL for pfaortifi 
He says that tiie whole neig^bouihood is horribte, and 
the mountain itself still more so ; that he found snow 
four feet thick, and quite crystallized ; and that th^re 
are perpendicular precipices on every side. 

The Dutch traveller, John Struys, pretends that he 
went thither also. He teUs us that he ascended to the 
very top, id cure a hermit afflicted with a rttplnre. 

His hermitage/' says he, was so distamtfiom.Ad 
earth, that we did not reach it until the dose of thd 
seventh day, though each day we went five leagues.** 
If,* in this journey, he was constantly ascending, this 
Mount Ararat must be thirty-five leagues high. In the 
time of the Giants* war, a few Ararats piled one upon 
another would have made the wsentto tfae moon quitd 
easy. John Struys moreoTer assures us, ibai the her*^ 
mit whom he cured presented Imn with a cross madd 
of the wood of Noah's ark. Tournefort had not this 
advantage. . . , i 



no more : the Gods took him away. 
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.7.";:!.'". . arianism. . 

s Tnk gieat lliedorical dnpuCes, for twelve hundred 
aU'Greek. What would Homer, Sophocles^ 

l)emosthenes, Archimedes, have said, had they wit- 
nessed the subtle cavillings which have cost so much 
blood? 

V Arius has, even at this day, the honour of beii^ re- 
^rded as the inventor of his opinion, as Calvin is con* 
odered to have been^ the fouiMier of Cahrmism. The 
pride in bein^ the head of a aecti is the second of tins' 
world's vanities ; for that of conquest is said to be the 
first. However, it is certain that neither Arius nor 
Calvin is entitled to the melancholy glory of invention* 
The quarrel about the Trinity existed long before Arius 
took part in it, in the disputatious town of Alexandria, 
where it had been beyond the power of Euclid to make 
ibfiB tiunk calmly and justly. There never was a peo^ 
flB mm frivolous Uian the Alexandrians ; in this le^ 
qpect>tliey fiur exceeded erai the Psririans. 

There must already have been warm disputes about 
the Trinity; since the patriarch who composed the 
Alexandrian Chronicle, preserved at Oxford, assures 
us, that the party embraced by Arius was suj^rted by 
two. thousand priests. 

We will here, for tiie reader's convenience^ give what 
is said of Anns in a small book winch every one may 
niot have aft hand.~ 

. Here is an incomprehensible question, which,- for 
more than sixteen hundred years, has furnished exercise 
for curiosity, — for sophistic subtlety, — for animosity, — 
for the spirit of cabal, — for the fury of dominion, — for 
the ra^ of persecution, — for blind and sanguinary 
fimaticism^'-^for barbarous' credulity,-— and- which has 
pmdiiced more horrors than therambition of princesf 
which ttnbition has occasioned not a' few. Is' Jesat 
liie Word ? If he be the Word, did he emanslte fi^ 
God in Time or before Time? If he emanated from 
God, is he co-etemal and consubstantial with him, or 
is he of a similar substance ? Is he distinct from him, 
or is he not? is he made or begotten ? Can he beget 
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in his turn? Has he paternity? or productive virtue, 
without putemity ? Is the Holy Ghost made ? or be- 
gotten?* or pvodnoed? or pfocmdUag from the Fathert 
or proceeding from iSne Son 7 or prooBeding- from bo^h^v 

Can he beget ? can he produce ? is his hypostasis con- 
substantial with the hypostasis of the Father and the 
Son ? and how is it that, having the same nature — the 
same essence as the Father and the Son^ be cannot do 
the same tUngs done by these persons who are 

These questions^ so fiur i^ve reason, certainly 
Bweded the decinon of an infallflile cfanreh. 

The Christians sophisticated, cavilled, hated, and 
excommunicated one another, for some of these dogmas 
inaccessible to human intellect, before the tirae of 
Anus and Athanasius* The Egyptian Gxeeks wece. 
MnaikaUy deTer; th^ would split a hair into four;, 



androe. Bishop, of Akzandna^ thought proper to preach 

that God, being necessarily individual — single- — a mo* 
nade in the. strictest sense of the word, this monade is. 
trine. 

The priest Artus, whom we call Arius, was. quite 
scandalized by Alexandroe's monade, and explained the 
thing in quite a di&rent way. He carilied in partlikst 
the priest Sabellious, who had canrilled like tbe Ph^' 
gii&i Praxeas, who was a great caviller. 
' Alexandres quickly assembled a small council of 
those of his own opinion, and excommunicated his 
priest. Eusefoius, bishop of Nicomedia, took the part 
of Arius. Thus the whole church was in a flame. 

The £mperor Constantine was a villain ; I oonfesi 
tl^^ pameidey who had smothered his wile in abatbi 
o«l his son's tluroat, assassinated his ftitber-^-^law, his 
brother-in-law, and his nephew; I cannot deny it: — -a 
man puffed up with pride, and immersed in pleasure ; 
granted : — a detestable tpant, like his children; iron* 
9eat ; — buthewas aman of sense. He would not have 
obtained the empire, andwbdued allfaie rifnls^ bad he 
not MUKMied jtttttiy. 

When he saw the flames of civil war lighted among 
the scholastic brains^ he sent the celebrated Slsbop 
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O^H wHli disftiMUHfe ktten to tte two bdl^erent 

parties. " You are great fools," he expressly tellsr 

them in this letter, to quarrel about things which jM 
do not understand. It is unworthy the gravity of your 
ministry to make so much noise about so trifling a 
matter.*''* 

By " so trifling a matter," Constantine mieant not 
i^fiat regards the Divinily, but the tneomprehensibie 
ma!naier in which they were striying to explain the 
nature of the Divinity. ' The Arabian patriarch who 
wrote the History of the Church of Alexandria, makes 
Osius, on presenting the Emperor's letter, speat in 
nearly the following words — 

My brethren, Christianity is but just beginning to 
emoy the blessings of peace, and you would plunge it 
into eternal discord. The Emperor has but too much 
reason to tell you, that you quarrel about a very trifling 
matter. Certainly, had the olject of the dispute bem 
essential, Jesus Christ, whom we aH .adaiOwledge 'as| 
our legislator, would have mentioned it. God wouia 
not have sent his son on earth, to return without teach- • 
ing us our catechism. Whatever he has not expressly 
tSi 1W, is^the work of men, and error is their portion. 
Jesus has commanded you to love one another; and 

begin by hating one anoth^, uid stirring up dis- 
cord in the empire. Pride alone has given Wrth to 
these disputes ; and Jesus yoUr maifterhas commanded 
you to be humble. Not one among you can know 

whether Jesus is made or begotten. And in whaUfoes 

. I _ .1 ' 

• A professor in the University of Paris, who has written-a • 
History of the Lower Empire, takes care not to pve CoMtan- 
tine 8 letter as it is, and aft it is given by the learned author of 
the IHetiooarv of Heresies. That good pripce, says he, 

snlmated hy m^mal tenderness, concludes with these worda 
— .^Oivte me back my days of serenity and nights of quiet. 
He reneatft Constantine's coropliraents to the bishops ; but he 
should also have repeated his reproaches. The epithet of good 
jfvince befits Titus, Trajan, Antonine Aurchus, ^^^X!^"^^^^ 
the Philosopher^y^ho shed na blood but that of th««»P«> 
enemies, while he was prodigal of hisown,-but not Con»^ 
tine, the most amhitious, ^^^^^^ ^P^. ^^J?^^^!^^ 
men, and at the same time the most perfidious and ssnguinary, 

Tttisis not writing history; itis disfisnring it. 
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Ut Mture cottotm you, pitmded jcm own it to be just 
ud rewMyMbk? Wlmt has the yahi seience of ^ofdi( 

to do with the morality which should guide yout 
actions? You cloud our doctrines with mysteries — ' 
you, who were designed to strengthen religion by youf 
virtues* Would you leave the Christian religion a 
mass of sopbittry ? Did Christ come for this ? Cease 
to dispute^ himiUe yourselves, edify one another/ clothjtr^ 
tfie niked, feed the hungry, and pacify the ^arrdto of 
families,— instead of giving scandal to the whole empire 
by your dissensions.'* 

But Osius addressed an obstinate auditory. The 
council of Nice was assembled, and the Roman empire 
was torn by a ^irUnal dvU war. This war brought on 
others, and inntoal pmeeution has cimtinned from a^^e 
to age, nnto iim day« 

The melancholy part of the affair was, that as soon 
as the council was ended, the persecution began ; 
but Constantine, when he opened it, did not yet know 
how he should act, nor upon whom the persecution 
should fall. He was not a Christian, though he viras 
at the head of the Christians. Baptism alone 
oo m tit tt t e d Christiaiiity, and he had not been hiap^ 
li»d ; he had efen.ra^bnilt the Temple of Concord at 
Rome. It was, doubtless, perfectly indifferent to him 
whether Alexander of Alexandria, or Eusebius of Ni-, 
comedia and the priest Arius, were right or wrong; it is 
quite evident, from the letter given above, that he had 
a profound contempt for the dispute. 

But there happened that which tdways happens and 
always will happen in every court. The enemies ''of 
those who were afterwards named Arians, accused 
Eusebius of Nicomedia of having formerly taken part 
with Licinius against the Emperor. " I have proofs 
of it," said Constantine in his letter to the church of 
Nicomedia, <^ frrai the priests and deacons m his train 
whoii^ I hare taken,*" &c 

Thus, from the* tfane of the first great council, iii* 
trigue, cabal, and persecution were established, together 
widi the tenets of the church, without the power to 
derogate from their sanctity • Constantino gave the 
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chapels of lliose wbo/£d sot belitve m die eoAflMrt^ 

stantiality, to those who did beliere io it, confiscated 
the property of the dissenters to his own profit, and 
used his despotic power to exile Arius and his parti- 
sans, who were not then the strongest. It has even 
i^een said, that, of his own private authority, he con* 
demned to death whosoefer jhouldaot bom me writtngf 
<»f Anns ; hat this is not tnip. Constuitiiiet pmd^il 
as he was of human bloody did not oofinry Us cruelty to 
so mad and absurd an excess, as to order his execu- 
tioners to assassinate the man who should keep an 
heretical book, while he suffered the heresiarch to live. 

At court everjrthing soon changes. Several non- 
consubstaatial bishc^ with some el the eunuchs and 
i&e women, spoke in farour of Arius, and obtained the 
reversal of the IMre^de-taehet. The same thm^ has 
repeatedly happ»ed in our »>dem courts, on sontlar 
occasions. 

The celebrated Eusebius, bishop of Csesarea, known 
by his writings, which evince no great discernment, 
strongly accused Eustatius, bishop of Antioch, of 
being a Sabellian ; and Eustativs accused Eusebius of 
being an Arian . A councfl was awem bled at Antioch ; 
fiuaebiuB gained his cause ; Ensftatius was displaced ; 
and ilie See of Antioeli was offered to BaseUus, who 
would not accept it; the two fiarties anned against 
each other ; and this was the prelude to controversial 
warfare. Constantine, who had banished Arius for not 
believing in the consubstantial son, now banished 
Eustatius for beUeviag in him;~no]? are such revdu- 
tions uBconunon. 

St Athanasins was then Inshop of Alexandria: he 
woruld not admit Arms, ix4ibm the Esijpem had sMt 
thither, into the town, saying that Aim was exeOHH 
municated; that an excommunicated man ought no . 
longer to have either home or country; that he could 
neither eat nor sleep anywhere ; and that it was better 
to obey God than man." A new council was forthwith x 
held at Tyre, and new leitres-de'Cadwi were issued. 
Adianasitts was removed by the Tynan fathers, and 
banished to Tmvea. Thas Arius, and Athanasiaa Us 
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greatest eaemy, were condemned in turn hf a mfoi 
wbo mm not yet a Christiaii* 

The two factions alike em{Aoyed artifice, frauds, and 
calvmny, according to the, om and eternal asege. 
Constantine left them to dispute and cabal, for he had 
other occupations. It was at that time that this good 
prince assassinated his son, his wife, and his nephew 
the young Licinius, the hope of the empire, who was 
not yet twelve years old. 

. Under Constantine, Artos's. party was constantly 
▼ictorions. The opposite party have unblushingly 
ivritten, that one day St MaeariuSy one of the most 

ardent followers of Athanasius, knowing that Arins 
was on the way to the cathedral of Constantinople 
followed by several of his brethren, prayed so ardently 
to God to confound this heresiarch, that God could 
not resist the prayer ; and immediately all Arius's 
i>owel8 passed through his fundament — which is impos* 
sibk* But at lenffA Arius died. 

Constantine followed hSm a year aftierwards ; and, 
it is said, he died of leprosy. Julian, in his Csesars, 
says that baptism, which this emperor received a few 
hours before his death, cured no one of this distemper. 

As his children reigned after him, the flattery of the 
Roman pecqple, who had long been slavesy was carried 
to such an excess, that those of the old reUgton made 
him' a god, and diose of the new made him a samt. 
His feast was long kept^ together with that of his mo* 
ther. 

After his death, the troubles occasioned by the sin- 
gle word consubstantial, agitated the enipire with re- 
ncfwied violence.' Constantius, son and successor to 
Constantine, imitated all his father's cruelties, and like 
him held councHs ; which councils anathematized one 
another. Athanasius went over all Europe and Asia, 
to support his party ; but the Eusebians overwhelmed 
him. Banishment, imprisonment, tumult, murder, and 
assassination, signalized the close of the reign of Con- 
stantius. Julian, the Church's mortal enemy, did Ims 
utmost to restore peace to the Church, but was unsuc- 
cessful; Jovian; and after him Valentmian, gave entire 
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liberty of conscience ; but the two parties accepted it 
only as the liberty to exercise tlieir hatred aad their 
.fui7. ^ 

Theodosius declared for the Council of Nice : but 
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>.^iiea, aft ^ardian of the young Vaientinian, pmcribed 
^ mat Couhdl of Nice; and soon after, the Oollis, 
* ¥anaalsy anil Burgundians, wlio spread tlulmselyes 

over so many provinces, finding Aiianism established 
in them, embraced it in order to govern the conquered 
nations by the religion of those nations. 
: But the Nicean faith having been received by the 
; tGouls, their conqueror Cloyis followed that commu- 
\ mon for the Tery same reason that the other barbarians 
liad professed tbe faith of Arius. 

In Italy, the great Theodoric kept peace between the 
two parties ; and, at last, the Nicean formula prevailed 
in the East and in the West. 

Arianism reappeared about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, favoured by the religious disputes which 
thexk divided Europe ; and it reappeared armed with 
ntw strength and a still greati^ mcredulity. Fortj 
gentlemen of Vicenza formed an academy, in wfascn 
' iftueh tenets only were Established as appeared necessary 
to make men Christians. Jesus was acknowledged 
as the Word, as Saviour, and as judge ; but his divini- 
ty, his consubstantiality, and even the Trinity, were 
xienied. 

Of these dogmatisers, the principal were Leelius 
SociftuSy OchtUy Pazuta, and Gentilis, who were joined 
by S^nretus. The unfortunate dispulei of the latter 
.with Calvin is well known ; they carried on for some 
time an interchange of abuse by letter. Servetus was 
BO imprudent as to pass through Geneva, on his way 
to Germany, Calvin was cowardly enough to have 
him arrested, and barbarous enough to have him con* 
demned to be roasted by a slow fire — ^the saime punish- 
ment which Calvin himself had narrowly escaped in 
^raitce; 'Nearly all the theologians of that time were 
b^ turns persecuting and persecuted, e^specution^s and 
yictims. • . ' - ' 

VOL. I. V 
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The same Calvin solicited the death of Gentilis at 
Geneva. He found five advocates to iubscribe thai 
Gentilis deserved to perish in the flames. Such homes 
wste.worthy of tlMl aboninable age. OeotSBs waa pat 

in prison, and was on the point of bein^ buraed like 
Servetus : but he vras better advised than the Spaniard ; 
he retracted, bestowed tlie most ridiculous praises on 
Calvin, and was saved. Bat he had afterwards the ill 
fortune, through not haftng natde tenns nitk a bailiff 
Of iiae canton ^ Bema, to ba anraated aa an Aiiao; 
There were witnesses who deposed that he hod said 
Ihat the words triniiyy essence, hypostasisy were not to 
be found in the Scriptures ; and, on this deposition, the 
judges, who were as ignorant of the meaning of hypos^ 
tasis as himself, condemned him, without at all arguing 
the qaestion, to lose bis head. 

Faustns Soctnus, nephew to. LttUns Socimis, and lus 
companions, were more fortunate in Germany; they 
penetrated into Silesia and Poland, founded churches 
there, wrote, preached, and were successful : but at 
length, their religion being divested of almost every 
mystery, and a philosophical and peaceful rather than 
a militant sect, Uiey were abandoiMd; and llie jcaasta, 
wl» had more inflnenee^ perseented aad dispetsed 
tiiem. 

The remains of this sect in Poland, Germany, and 
Holland, keep quiet and concealed ; but in England 
the sect has re-appeared with greater strength and 
ecl^t. The great Newton and Locke embraced it. 
fiawael Clarke^ &e celebrated rector of St« James's^ 
and auAor of an etcellant book on die eotbteaee ^ 
Ch>d, openly declared himself an Arian, and his disci- 
ples are very numerous. He would never attend his 
parish-church on the day when the Athanasian creed 
was recited. In the course of this work will be seen 
the snbtlelies which all these obstinate personSy^ wto 
w^ not so ntnch Christiaas as philosophetSt opposed 
to the purky of the Gadidlic Adth. 
' Although among the theologians of London there 
was a large flock of Arians, the public mind there has 
been more occupied by the great mathematical truths 
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discovered by Newton, and the metaphysical wisdom 
of Locke. Disputes on consubstantiality appear very 
dull to pbilosophers* The same thing happened to 
Newton in England as to Comeille in Franoc^ whose 
P«rtbafttey Theodore, and Recueil de Vers, weie Soi^ 
gotten^ while Ciam ww akm thought of. Newtoik 
wfts lo^ced npon m God*e interpr e t e r^ in the ealciilfti- 
tion of fiuxionSy the laws of giaviLation, and the ualure 
of light. On his death, his pall was borne by the 
peers and the chancellor of the realm, and his remains 
wero laid neax the tombs of the kings-r-than whom he 
is eiore revered. Servetus, who is said to here die»* 
covi^red tba tjrculaticNt at the bloody was noasted by a 
slowfive, in a little town of the AlkduK^es, ruled by.a 
theobgian of Picardy. . r ; . . j 

ARISTEAS. 

Shau men for ever be deceived in die most indif- 
lerent as weU as the most serious things? A pre^ 
tended Aristeas would make us believe that he kad Ijmt 
Old TestBuasut tfuusblsd into Greek for tke use of 
Ptolemy Fhiladelphue^ust as 4ie Ihikc de Montau** 
sier had commentaries written on the best Latin au- 
thors for the use of the Dauphin, who made no use of 
them. 

According to this Aristeas, Ptolemy, burning with 
desice.to be acquainted with the Jewish books, and to 
khow dme laws ^lAich the meanest Jew iu Alexandria 
«oukl htm transited for fifty crowns, determiaed te 
send a solemn embamy to the high-priest of the Jewi 
of Jerusalem ; to deliver a hundred and twenty thotii- 
sand Jewish slaves, whom his father Ptolemy Soter had 
•made prisoners in Judea; and, in order to assist them 
in performing the journev agreeably, to give th^ 
sdbout forty crowue each of our money — amouutuiig iu 
the wkok te- fourteen miUiens^ four kuadred tboumiA 
of euif hvres*^ 

Ptolemy did not content himself with this unheard- 
of liberaUty : he sent to the temple a large table of 

V 2 
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massive gold, enriched all over with precious stones, and 
had engraved upon it a chart of die Meander,* a river of 
Phrygia,* the course of which river was marked with 

rubies and emeralds. It is obvious how charming such 
a chart of the Meander must have been to the Jews. 
This table was loaded with two immense golden vases, 
still more richly worked. He also gave thirty other 
golden and an mfinite number of silver vases. Never 
was a book so dearly paid for; the whole Vatican 
library might be had for a less amount. 

Eleazar, the pretended high-priest of Jerusalem, 
sent ambassadors in his turn, who presented only a 
letter written upon fine vellum in characters of gold. 
It was an act worthy of the Jews, to give a bit otf 
parchment for about thirty millions of livres.f 

Ptolraiy was so much delighted with Eleazar's style^ 
that he shed tears of joy. • 

The ambassador dined with the king and the chief 
priests of Egypt. When grace was to be said, .the 
Egyptians yielded the honour to the Jews. 

With these ambassadors came seventy-two interpret 
ters, six from each of the twelve tribes, who had all 
Jearned Greek perfectly at Jerusalem. It is really a pity* 
that of these twelve tribes ten were entirely lost and 
had disappeared from the face of the earth so many 
ages before; but Eleazar the high-priest found them 
again, on purpose to send translators to Ptolemy. 

The seventy-two interpreters were shut up in the 
island of Phar^is; each of them completed his transla** 
tion in seventy-two days, and all the translations were 
found to be word for word alike. This is called the 
Septuagint or translation of the Seventy, though it 
should have been called the tiianslation of the Seventy- 
.two. 

* As soon as the king had received these books, he 
.worshipped them— lie was so good a Jew. Each in- 

. * II is, however, not at all aniikely that InBtsad of a plan of 
tbe course of the Meander, it was that which in Greek w%^ 
called a meanfJer^ knot of predoQS stottCS. Stilly it was a 

very fine present. 
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terpreter received three talents of gold; ftnd there 
were sent to the high*-8acnficer, in return for his parch** 
wnty ten coucfaes of silver, a crown of gold, censers and 
cnps^of gold, ft vase of th^iy talents of s^tr— that isy 
of the veigfat of about sixty tboiisand crowns, with teA 
purple Tobesi, and a bundled pieces of tfae finest linen. 

Nearly all this fine story is faithfully repeated by 
the historian Josephus, who never exaggerates any* 
thing". St. Justin improves upon Josephus ; he says 
that Ptolemy s^pLied to King Herod, and not to the 
high-priest Eleazar. He makes Ptolemy send two 
ambassadors to Herod,— wfaidi adds mnch to the mar** 
vcUousness of the tale ; for we knoif that Herod was 
not bom untU long after the reign of Ptolemy PluladeU 

phus. • ' • • 

It is needless to point out the profusion of anachro- 
nisms in these and all such romances, or the swarm of 
contradictions and enormous blunders into which the 
Jewish author falls in every sentence : yet this fs^le 
was regarded for ages as an incontestable truth; and^ 
the beSer to exerase tftie erednlity of tfae human mind, 
every writer who repeated it added or retrenched in 
his own way — so that, to believe it all, it was necessary 
to believe it in a hundred difierent ways. Some smile 
at these absurdities which whole nations have swal- 
lowed, while others sigh over the imposture. The 
infinite diversity of these falsehoods ntultiplies the fol- 
lowers of Democritus and Heraditus. 

ARISTOTLE. 

It is not to be believed that Alexander's preceptor, 
chosen by Philip, was wrong-headed and pedantic. 
Philip was assuredly a judge, being himself well-in-^ 
formed, and the rival of jDemostiienes in eloquence. 

ArvUotUi Logic, 

Aristotle's logic — his art of reasoning, is so mudi 

the more to be esteemed, as he had to deal with the 
Greeks, who were continually holding captious argu- 
ments; from which fault his master Plato was even 
less Exempt than others* 

u3 
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Take, for example, the article by whkii, in tte 

Pheedon, Plato proves the immortalily of the «o«l: 

Do you not say that death is the opposite of life ? 
Yes. And that they spring from one another? Yes. 
What then is it that springs from the Uving? The 
dead. And what from the dead ? The liying^* It isf 
then, from the dead that all living things arise. Con- 
sequently, souls exist after death in die infernal rek 
pons.'' • 

Sure and unerring rules were wanted to unravel 
this extraordinary nonsense, whidi , through Plato's re- 
putation, fascinated the minds of men. 

It was necessary to show that Plato gave a loose 
meaning to all his words. 

DeaA does not spring from life ; but the Uving mai) 
ceases to live. ' - 

The living springs not from the dead, but from a 
living man who subsequently dies. 

Consequently, the conclusion that all living things 
spring, from dead ones, is ridiculous. From Uiis con- 
clusion you draw: ano&er, which is no way included 
in the premises,— that souls are in the inferul regbns 
after death. ' 

It should first have been proved that dead bodies are 
in the infernal regions, and that the souls accompany 
them. - 

- There is not a correct word in your argument. You 
should have said-^That which thmks has no parts; 
that which has no parts is indestructible: therefore the 

thinking faculty in us, having no parts, is indestruc- 
tible. • . . 

Or — the body dies because it is divisible ; the soul 
is indivisible: therefore it does not die. Then you would 
at least have been understood. 

It is the same with all the captious reasonings of the 
Greeks. A master taught rhetoric to his disciple, on 
condition that he should pay him llie first cause that 
he gained. 

The disciple intended never to pay him. He com- 
menced an action against his master, saying — ^I will 
never pay you anything; for, if I lose my cause, I was 
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ndt to pay you until I had gained it ; and if I gain it, 
my demand is, that I may not pay you. 

The master retorted the argument, saying — ^If you lose, 
ym must pay ; if you gain, you must also pay ; for Our 
baigain is, that yotl shall pay me afiter the first caiis^ 
that you have gained* 

It is evident that all this turns on an ambiguity. 
Aristotle teaches how to remove it, by putting the ne- 
cessary terms iu the argument. — 

A sum is not due until the day appointed for its 
payment : — 

The day apTK>inted is that when a cause shall have 
been gained:— 

• No cause has yet been gained:— • 

Therefore the day appointed has not yet arrived : — ' 

Therefore the disciple does not yet owe anything. 

But not yet does not mean jiever. So that the disci- 
ple instituted a ridiculous action. 

' The master, too, had no right to demand anything^ 
since the day appointed had not arrived. He must 
wait until the disciple had pleaded some other cause. 

Suppose a conquering people were to stipulate that 
they would restore to the conquered only one half of 
their ships ; then to have them sawed in two, and 
having thus given back the exact half, were to pretend 
that they had fulfilled the treaty. It is evident that this 
would be a very critninal equivocation. 

' Aristotle did, then, render a great service to man-^ 
kind, by preventing all ambiguity ; for this it is* whicti 
causes sll misunderstandings in philosophy, in theology, 
and in public affairs. ' 

The pretext for the unfortunate war of 1756 was an 
equivocation respecting Acadia.* 

It is true that natural good sense, combined with the 
habit of reasoning, may dispense with Aristotle*s 
rules. A man who has a good ear and voice may sing 
well witliout musical rules; but it is better to know 
them. 



* Now Nova Scotia.— T. 
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His Physics. 

Tkey ase but Utile understood; but it is more than 
probable that Aristotle understood himself, and was 

uuderstood in his own time. We are strangers to the 
language of the Greeks ; we do not attach to the sam^ 
words the same ideas. 

For instance, when he says, in his seventh chapter, 
that the principles of bodies are matter, privation, and 
form, he seems to talk egregious nonsense; but such 
is not the case. Matter, with him, is the first principle 
of everything — the subject oF everything — indifferent 
to everything. Form is essential to its becoming any 
certain thing. Privation is that which distinguish^ 
any being from all those things which are not in it* 
Matter may, indifferently, become a rose or an apple ; 
but, when it is an apple or a rose, it is deprived of all 
that would make it silver or lead. Perhaps this truth 
was not worth the trouble of repeating ; but we have 
nothing here but what is quite intelligible, and nothing 
at all impertinent. 

The act of that which is in power,'' also appears 
a ridiculous phrase, though it is no more so than lbs 
one just noticed* Matter may become whatever . you 
will — fire, earth, water, vapour, metal, mineral, animal, 
tree, flower. This is all that is meant by the expres- 
sion, act in power. So that there was nothing ridicu- 
lous to the Greeks in saying that motion was an act of 
power, since matter may be moved ; and it is very likelj 
that Aristotle undei^xK>d thereby that motion was not 
essential to matter. 

Aristotle's pliysics must necessarily have been very 
bad in detail . This was common to all philosophers, until 
the time when the Galileos, the Torricellis, the Guerickes, 
the Drebels, and the Academy del Cimento, began to 
make experiments. Natural philosophy is a mine which 
cannot be explored without instruments which were 
unknown to the ancients. They remamed on the 
brink of the abyss, and reasoned upon without seeing its 
contents. 
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Aristotle's Treatise on AnimaU. 

' His researches relative to animals were, on the cbn- 
tranr, the best book of antiquity, because' here Aristotle 
maae,ujse of his eyes. Alexander furnished liim with 
all the rare animals of Europe, Asia, and Africa. This 

was one fruitof his conquests. That hero spent in this 
way immense sums, which at this day would terrify all 
the guardians of the royal treasury, and which should 
immortalise Alexander s glory, of which we have al- 
ready spoken. 

At the present day, a hero, when he has the misfor- 
tune to make w^r, can scarcely give any encouragement 
to the sciences ; he must borrow money of a Jew, and 
fensult other Jews, in order to make the substance of 
his subjects flow into his coffer of the Danaides, whence 
it escapes through a thousand openings. Alexander 
sent to Aristotle elephants, rhinoceroses, tigers, lions, 
crocodiles, gazelles, eagles, ostriches, &c. ; and we, when 
by chance a rare animal is brought' to'our fairs, go and 
admire it for sixpence, and it dies before we know any- 
thing about it.* 

Of the Eternal Wwld. 

Aristotle expressly maintains, in his book on hieaven, 
chap, xi., that the world is eternal : this was the opi- 
nion of all antiquity, excepting the Epicureans. He 
admitted a God — a first mover ; and defined him to be 
one, eternal, immoveable, indivisible, without qua- 
,lities."t 

He must, therefore, have regarded the world as 
canianattng from God, as the light emanntes from the 
sun and Is co-existent with it. 

About the celestial spheres, he was as ignorant as 
all the rest of the philosophers. Copernicus was not 
yet come. 



* The French government has effectually wiped away this 
reproach hy the establishment of the National Miiseum, and 
iSla».Jkrdin des Plantes, the finest eolketioo in the wortd^T. ^ 

f Book vii. chap. 12. ^ 
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Hu Mctaphysvc$. 

God being tbe first mover, he gives motion to the 
foal. But what i» God, and what is the 80ul, acooidt 
ing to lum? The soul is an enkiteMoL^ It is, raya 
he, a principle and an act — a nourishing^ feeling, and 

reasoning power. This can only mean that we have 
the faculties of nourishiiig ourselves, of feeUng, and of 
reasoning. The Greeks no more knew what an en* 
telechia w%a than tbe South-sea islanders; nor have out 
doctors any more knowledge of what a SQul k. 

4 • 

His Morals. 

Aristotle's morals, like aU others, are very good ; for 
ther^ are not two systems of inorality. Those of 

Confiicius, of Zoroaster, of Pythagoras, of Aristotle^ 
of Epictetus, of Antonine, are absolutely the same. 
God has placed in every breast the knowledge of good, 
with some inclination for evil. 

Aristotle says, that to be virtuous, three things ar^ 
necessary — ^hature, reason, and habit; and nothing is 
raoife true. Without a good disposition, vurtue is too 
dfflcult: reason strengthens it; and habit renders 
good actions as familiar as a daily exercise to which 
one is accustomed. 

enumerates all the virtues, and does not fail to 
place frienddiip loniHigthem. He distinguishes friend^ 
ship betwMi equals, between idathres, Iwtween guests^ 
ana between lovers. Friendship springing from the 
rights of hospitality is no longer known amongst us. 
That which among the ancients was the sacred bond 
of society, is, with us, nothing but an innkeepers 
reckoning; and as for lovers, it is very rarely now-a-days 
tbat virtue has any- tiling to do with love. We think 
owe nothing to » woman to whom we have a thou^ 
d times promised everything. 
It is a melancholy reflection, that our first doctors 
have never ranked friendship among the virtues — have 
scarcely ever recommended friendship; but, on th# 

"! " ' " ' ■ ' ' ■ ' ' i ■ ii Hi 

• Book ii. chap, 2^- . - f 
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coatmy, hare often seemed to breathe enmiljy Uke 
tyrants^ who diead all asaociations. 

It 18, moreover, with yery ^ood reason that Aristotle 
fixes ril the vtrtites between the two extremes. He 
was, perhaps, the first who assi^ed them this place. 

He expressly says, that piety is the medium betweea 
atheism and superstition. 

His Rhetoric. 

It was, probably, his rules for rhetoric and poetry 
that Cioefo and QuintiUan had in view. Cicmi, in 
his Orator, says, that no one had more science, 

sagacity, invention, or judgment." Quintilian goes so 
far as to praise, not only the extent of his knowledge, 
but also the suavity of his elocution — nutvUaUm elo* 
queadi. , . 

. Arktotle would have an orator wdl-infimned te« 
specting laws, finances, treaties, fortresses, gar^sons^ 
provisions, and merchandise* The orators in the par- 
liaments of England, the diets of Poland, the states of 
Sweden, ihiepregadio^ Venice, &c. would not find these 
lessons of Aristotle unprofiitable ; to other nations, 
perhaps, they would be so. 

He would have bis orator know the. passions and 
manners of men, and the humours of every condition* . 

I do not think there » a single nicety of the art 
which has escaped Iran* He particularly recommends 
the citing of instances where public afiairs are spoken 
of; nothing has so great an effect on the minds of 
men. 

What he says on this subject proves that he wrote 
his Rhetoric long before Alexander was appointed cap- 
'tain*geneial of the Greeks agsanM the Great King. 

If, says he^ any one had to prove, to the Greeks that 
it is their interest to oppose the enterprises of the King 
of Persia, and to prevent him from making himself 
master of Egypt, he should first remind them, that 
Darius Ochus would not attack Greece until Egypt 
was in his power; he should remark that Xerxes had 
pursned Ae same oeiorsa; he should add, that it was 
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not to be doubted that Darius Codomannus wduld do 
the same ; and that, therefore, they must not suffer him 
to take possession of Egypt. • • . 

He even permits, in speeches delivered to great 
assemblies, the introduction of parables and fables: 
they always strike the multitude. He relates some 
very ingenious ones, which are of the highest anti- 
quity, as the horse that implored the assistance of 
man to revenge himself on the stag, and became a slave 
through having sought a protector. . ' • 

It may be remarked that, in the second book, where 
he treats of arguing from the greater to the less, he 
gives an example which plainly shows what was the 
opinion of Greece, and probably of Asia, respecting 
the extent of the power of the gods. . 

" If," says he, " it be true that the gods them- 
selves, enlightened as they are, cannot know every- 
thing, much less can men." This passage clearly 
proves, that omniscience was not then attributed to the 
Divinity. It was conceived that the gods could not 
know what was not ; the future was not ; therefore, it 
seemed impossible that they should know it. This is 
the opinion of the Socinians at the present day. 

' But to return to Aristotle's Rhetoric. — What I shall 
chiefly remark on in his book on Elocution and Diction 
is, the good sense with which he condemns those who 
would be poets in prose. He would have pathos ; but 
he banishes bombast, and proscribes useless epithets. 
Indeed, Demosthenes and Cicero, who followed his 
precepts, never affected the poetic style in their 
speeches. The style, says Aristotle, must always be 
conformable to the subject. 

Nothing can be more misplaced than to speak of 
physics poetically, and lavish figure and ornament 
where there should be only method, clearness, and 
truth : it is the quackery of a man who would pass off 
false systems under cover of an empty noise of words. 
Weak minds are caught by the bait, and strong minds 
disdain it. 

• Amongst us, the funeral oration has taken posses- 
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•ibnof the poetk^ style in t>iofte; but this braach of 
oratory consisting amost entirdly of exaggeration, it 

seems privileged to borrow the ornaments of poetry. 
. The writers of romances have sometimes taken this 
licence. La Calprenede was, I think, the first who thus 
transposed the limits of the axts and abused this faci* 
lity. The author of Telemachus was pardoned through 
toftsideration for Homer, whom he imitated^though he 
poald not make Terses, and stiU more ia coiiBideimtion 
of bis morality, in which he infinitely surpasses Horner^ 
Hrho has none at ail. But he owed his popularity 
chiefly to the criticism on the pride of Louis XIV. and 
the harshness of Louvois, whwh^ it was thought^ were 
discoverable ia Telemachus; 

Be this as it may,, nothing can be a better proof of 
Aristotle's good sense and good taste^ than his having 
•ssigned to emytfaing its proper place. 

Jrisiotle an Poetrif. 

Where, in our modern nations, shall we find a natu- 
ral philosopher, a geometrician, a metaphysician, or 
even a moralist, who has spoken well on the subject of 
poetry ? They teem with the names of Horner^ Virgil^ 
So]^ock)s, AriostOy Tasso, and so many others, "who 
have charmed the world by the harmomons prodnc^ 
lidns of th&r genius, but they feel not their beau^;* or 
if they feel them, they would annihilate them* 

How ridiculous is it in Pascal, to say — • 

" As we say poetical beauty, we should likewise say 
geometrical beauty, and medicinal beauty. Yet we do 
not say so ; and the reason is, that we well know what 
is die object of geomet^, and what is the object of me^ 
dicine, butwe do not know in what the peculiar eharm, 
which is the object of poetry, consists. ' We know not 
what that natural model is, which must be imitated ; 
and for want of this knowledge, we have invented cer- 
tain fantastic terms, as age of gold, wonder of the age, 
tataX wreath, fair star, &c And this jargon we call 
poetic beauty." 

The pitiAilMss of this passage is sufficiently obvious. 
We know that diere is nothing beavtiftil in a medicii^e. 
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nor.in the properties of a trktigle ; and thai wfe apply 
the term beautiful only lo that which raises admiration 
in our minds and gives pleasure to our senses. Thus 
reasons Aristotle; and Pascal here reasons very ill. 
Fatal wreath, fair star, have never been poetic beauties. 
If he wished to know what is poetic beauty, he had 
only to read. 

Nicole wrote against the stage, abont which haJuKi 

not a single idea ; and was seconded by one Dubois, 
who was as ignorant of the belles-lettres as himself. 

Even Montesquieu, in his amusing Persian Letters, 
has the' jpetty vanity to think that Homer and Virgil are 
nothing in comparison with one who imitates with spirit 
and success Dufr^ni's Siamrii, and fills hia book widi 
bold assertions, without which it would not lam b4en 
read. "What,** says he, **are epic poems? I know 
them not. I despise the lyric as much as I esteem 
the tragic poets/' He should not, however, have des- 
pised Pindar and Horace quite so much. Aristotle did 
not despse Pindar. 

Descartes did, it is tnie, write for Queen Christina a 
little iio&iiuement in verse, which was quite worthy of 
his matiere canneUe. 

Mallebranche could not distinguish Comeille's " Qu'il 
mourtlt,*' from a line of Jod^le's or Garnier's. 

What a man, then, was Aristotle, who traced the 
rules of traffedy with the same hand witti which he had 
laid down l£ose of dialectics, of morals, of p<^tiea» and 
lifted, as ikr as he found it possible, thegnsat wil of 
nature! . 

To his fourth chapter on poetry, Boileau is indebted 
for these fine lines — 

n B*cst point de serpent^ ni de itionstre odlieux 

8Di, per I'avt itnit^, ne puisse plaire avuL jeoK. 
ptnceau d^Ucat Tartifice agrdable 
Du plus affreux objet fait ua objet aimable ; 
Ainsi, ]:43urnous charmer, la tra^edie eue pleurs 
D*C£dipe tout-sanglant fit ])arkr lea liouleurs, • 

•' Each horrid shape, each object of affrisfht, ' 
Nice imitation teaches to delight: ^ 
-.^ ' So does the skilful painter's pleasloi^ art 
Attractions to the darkest forui impart 
So does the tra^c Muse» dissolved in tears, 
IVitb tsles ci woe and aorrow charm our eari» ' 
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' 'Atistotle says — Imkatioii a&d haraiony have pro- 
iliioed poetry. We see terr3>le animals, deed <v dying 
Bsen, in a ^ricture, with pleasure — objects, which in na- 
ture would inspire us only with fear and sorrow. 
The better they are imitated, the more complete is our 
satisfaction/' 

This fourth chapter of Aristotle's re-appears almost 
^entire in Horace and in Boileau. The laws which be 
ffOstB' in die following chapters are at this day those of 
our good writers, excepting only what relates lo the 

.dioruses and music. His idea that tragedy was in- 
stituted to purify the passions, has been warmly com- 
bated ; but if he meant, as I believe he did, that an inces - 
tuous love might be subdued by witnessing the misfortune 
of Phsodra, or anger be repressed by beholding the melan* 
«holy example of Ajax, there is noloi^r any difficulty. 

' This- phuosopher expressly commands that there be 
always the heroic in tragedy, and tiie ridiculous in 
4!omedy« This is a rule mm which it is, perhaps, now 
becomiiig too customary to depart, 

/ ARMS— ARMIES. 

It b worthy of consideration that there have bem, 
mi sttU are upon the ea^, societies without armies. 
.The Brahmins, who long goveitted nearly all the 
great Indian Cbersonesus ; the primitiYes called Qua» 

kers, who governed Pennsylvania; some American 
, tribes, some in the centre of Africa, the Samoyeds, the 
Laplanders, the Kamschadales, have never marched 
. witii colours flying to destroy their neighbours. 

The Brahmins were the most considerable of all 
these pacific nations; their caste, which is so ancient, 
* which is still existing, and compared with which all 
odier institutiotts are quite recent, is a prodigy which 
cannot be sufficiently admired. Their religion and 
their policy always concurred in abstaining from the 
shedding of blood, even of that of the meanest animal. 
Where such is the regime, subjugation is easy: they 
have been subjugated, but have not changed. 
The Pennsylvanians never had an army; they always 
icar in abhorrence. 

x2 
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Serend (tf the Ameriean tribea did nol knohr i^iMiliftis 
army was, until the Spaniards came to eiten^iMi6f 
them alL The people on therborders^of ihe^Icy*Sw 

aie ignorant alike of armies, of the God of iumies, of 
battalions, and of squadrons. ' V 

Besides the e populations, the priests and monks do 
not bear arms in akiy eountry*--^t least when they ob- 
serve the laws of their institution. : 

It is only atHoiq; Christians tliat there haive beenrw^ 
ligious soeieties estabtished for the purpose ^ fight'^ 
ing — as the Knights Templars, the Knights of St. Johii, 
the Knights of the Teutonic order, the Knights Swords 
bearers. These religious orders were instituted in im- 
itation of the Levites, who fought like the rest of the* 
Jewish tribes* • , 

Neither armies nor arms were die same tn aatiqnitjf 
as at^present. The Egyptians hardly ever had oavaliy. 
It would have been of little use in a country intersect- 
ed by canals, inundated during five months of the 
year, and miry during five more. The inhabitants of 
a great part of Asia used chariots of war. 

They are mentioned in the Annals of China. Con* 
fucins saySy* that in . his .time each governor of a pro*" 
vince furnished to the Emperor a thousand war-cha- 
riots drawn by four horses. The Greeks and Trojans 
fought in chariots with two horses. ■ • 

Cavalry and chariots were unknown to the Jews^ in 
A mountainous tract, where their first, king, wheK^faB- 
wiu elected» had nothing but die-asses* jnurty sons 
of Jair, princes of thirty cities, according toihe textyf 
rode each upon an 9m. Saul, afterwards Kmg of Ju- 
dab, had only she-asses ; and the sons of David all fled 
upon mules, when Absalom had slain his brother Am- 
non. Absalom was mounted oniy on a mule, in the 
battle which .he fought .against his father's troops»; 
which proves^ acowding to the Jewish histociaaay mumit 
that mareS'Vere- beginning to be used in Palesliney or 
that they were already rich enough there to buy mules 
from the neighbouring country^ . , . <. 



* ConfaeiiUj book iii. psrt 1. f Judgn, chap. x. v. 4* « 
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The Greeks mkde hut liuk use of cavalry. It was 
duefly irith the Macedonian phalanx that Alexander 
gained the battles which laid Persia at his feet. 

It was the Roman infantry that subjugated the 
greater part of the world. At the battle of Pharsalia, 
Ceesar had but one thousand horse. 

it is not known at what time the Indians and the 
Africans first began to march elephants at the head of 
their aimieB. We cannot read without surprise of 
Hannibal's elephants crossing Ihid Alps, which weite 
much harder to pass then than they are now. 
• There have long been disputes about the disposition 
of the Greek and Roman armies^ their arm^, and their 
evolutions. 

Each one has given his plan of the battles of Zama 
and Pharsaha. 

The commentator Calmet, a Beaedictiney has printed 
three great volumes of his Dictionary of die M>le, in 
which, the better to explain Obd's commandments, are 
inserted a hundred engravings, where you see plans of 
battles and sieges in copper-plate. The god of the 
Jews was the god of armies, but Calmet was not his 
4iecretary ; be cannot have known, but by revelation, 
how the armies of the Amalekttes, the moMtea, the 
Syrians, and the Philistines^ were arranged on die 
days of general murder» These plates of carnage, 
designed at a venture, made his book five or six louis 
dearer, but made it no better. 

^ It is a great question whether the Franks, whom the 
Jesuit Daniel calls French by anticipation, used bows 
and arrows in their armies, and wheUier they had hel- 
stets and cuirasses* 

Supposing that they went to combat afanost naked, 
«nd armed, as they are said to have beeiQ, with only a 
small carpenter's axe, a sword, and a knife^ we must 
infer that the Romans, masters oi Gaul, so easily con- 
quered by Clovis, had lost all their ancient valour, and 
tiiat the Gauls were as willing to be subject to a 
small number of Franks as to a smali number of 
Bimians; 

X 3 
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' Warlike Keo o ptrmnti have tince dianged, m metf^ 
thing elae dianges. . . 'Cj* 
In the days of knights, squires, and varlets, the. 

armed force of Germany, France, Italy, England , and 
Spain, consisted almost entirely of horsemen, who, 
as well as their horses, were covered with \steeL 
The infantry performed thefiinctions rather of pioneera 
than 4>f aokUefs. Bat the English had always good 
archers among their foot^-iduch contribntad, in a great, 
measure, to their gaining almost every battle. 

Who would believe that armies now-a-days do but 
make experiments in natural philosophy? A soldier 
would be much astonishedf if some learned man wese 
to say to him — 

My friend, yon are a bettser machkust than 
Archimedes. Five parts of saltpetre^ one of sulphur^ 
and one of carbo Ugneus, have been separately pre- 
pared. Your saltpetre dissolved, well filtered, well 
evaporated, well crystallized, well turned, well dried, 
has been iucorporated-with the. yeiiow purified anl- 
phiar* These two >ingredients, mixed with powdered 
clmfooal; htfre^ by means of a. little vinegar^ or edit? 
tbn of 'Sal-amaiomao,' or nrine, formed large balls, 
which bails have been reduced in pulveretn pyriun^ 
by a mill. The effect of this mixture is a dilatation, 
which is nearly as four thousand to unity; and the 
lead in your barrel exhibits another effect, which is the 
product of its bulk multiplied by its velocity... 

*^ The^first^who discewed a part of diis mathoma* 
tical secret, was a Benedictine named Roger Baoon, 
He who perfected the invention, was another Beuedic- 
tine, in Germany, in the fourteenth century, named 
Schwartz. So that you owe to two monks the art of 
being' an eKceUent-murderer, when you aim well and 
your poxvder is good* • .j- v^ r. 

Osage has m wn^etended.thiE^ m 1999s 
thto^ vegistera of ths* Ohsmbv det OMiiplet^at Paris, men* 

tion a bill paid for gunpowder. Do not believe it. It is 
artillery which is there spoken of— a name attached t|» 
ancient as well as to modem warlike machine^. . « : 
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Chmpo^dor eatiiely supeneded the Gteekfire, of 
ivliieh the Moors still made use. In ^ne, you are the 

depositary of an art, which not only imitates the thun- 
det, but is also much more terrible." 

There is, however, nothing but truth in this speech. 
Two monks have, in reality , changed the face oi the 
earth. 

Before- cannon were known, the norfhem natioiis 
had stttgugated nearly the whcde hemisphere, and 
6oiild come again, like fSaantshmgwolTes, to sei^ upon 

the lands as their ancestors had done. • 

-In all armies, the victory, and consequently the fate 
of kingdoms, was decided by bodily strength and 
agility— a sort of sanguinary fury — a desperate strug'^ 
gle, man to man. Intrepid men Uxk towns by scaling 
their walls. There was hardly more discipline in die 
amies of the North, during the decUne of die Roman 
Empire, than among carnivorons beasts rushing on 
their prey. . 

Now, a single frontier fortress would suffice to stop 
the armies of Genghis or Attila. 
. It is not long since a victorious army of Russians 
were uiMmilingly consumed before Custrin^ which is 
flolhing more than a Uttle fortress in a marsh. «^ 

In Imtde, men the wea1»^ in body may, widi well;* 
directed artillery, prevail against the stoutest.- At 
the battle of Fontenoi, a few cannon were sufficient to 
compel the retreat of the whole English column, though 
it had been master of the field. 

. - The combatants no longer close. The soldier has 
BO longer that ardour — ^that impetuosity, which is re- 
dottbM in the heat of action, when the fight is hand 
to> hand. Strength, skill, and even thediemper of the 
weapons, are usdess. A charge with the ba^fonet is 
made scarcely once in the course of a war, though the 
bayonet is the most terrible of weapons. 

In a plain, frequently surrounded by redoubts fur- 
nished with heavy artillery, two armies advance in si- 
lence, each division taking with it flying artiile^ry. 
The first lines fire at one another and after one another : 
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tfaey are Tictims presented in tuiii to the biiUels. 
Squadrons at the wings are often exposed to a eaa^ 

nonade while waiting for the general's orders. They 
who first tire of this manoeuvre, which gives no scope 
for the display of impetuous courage, disperse and 
quit the field ; and are rallied, if possible, a few miles 
off. The victorious enemies ben^ a town, whioh 
sometimes costs them more men, money, and tirne^ 
than they would have lost by several battles. The 
progress made is rarely rapid ; and at the end of five 
or six years, both sides, being equally exhausted, are 
obliged to make peace.* 

Thus, at all events, the invention of artillery and 
the new mode of warfiure have established among the 
respective powers an equality which secures mtwikiiid 
firom devastations like diose of former times, and 
thereby renders war less fatal in its consequences, 
though it is still prodigiously so. 

The Greeks in all ages, the Romans in the time of » 
Sylla, and the other nations of the West and South, 
had no standing army ; every citizen was a soldi^, 
enrolled himself in time of war. It is, at this &y, 
precisely the same in Switzerland. Go through the 
wtiole country, and you will not find a battalion, ex- 
cept at the time of the reviews. If it goes to war, 
you all at once see eighty thousand men in arms. 

Those who usurped the supreme power after Sylla, 
always had a permanent force, paid with the money of 
the citizens, to keep the citizens in subjection, much 
more than to subjugate other nations. The bishop of 
Rome himself keeps a small army in his pay. Who, 
in the time of the apostles, would have said that the 
servant of the servants of God should have regiments^ 
and have them in Rome ? 

Nothing is so much feared in England as a great 
standing army.f 
The Janissaries have raned the Sultaasto graatness, 

• The militaty genius o£ Napoleon has supplied a fine illas^ 
tration of many of the observatfons of Voltaiie^T* 
t. This time is goae by^T* 
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but they hav^ also stcangled them*. The Sultan« 
would have aToided the rope^ if, instead of these large 
bodiM of troops, th^y had established small ones* . 

AROT AND MAROT, 

WITH A SHORT REVIEW OF THE KORAN. 

This article may serve to show how much the most 
learned men may be deceived, and to develope some 
us^l truths. In the Dictunmrne fncyclopcdtipitf, 
there is the following passage concerning Axot and 
Harot: — 

" These are the names of two aneels, who the im- 
postor Mahomet said had been sent from God to teach 
man, and to order him to abstain from murder, false 
judgments, and excesses of every kind. This false 
prophet addsy that a very beautiful woman having in^ 
vited these two angels to her table, she made Uiem 
driidL wme; with which bein^ heated, they solicited 
her as* lovers ; that she feigned to vield to their pask 
sion, provided they would first teach her the words by 
pronouncing which they said it was easy to ascend to 
heaven; that having obtained from them what she 
asked, she would not keep her promise; and that she 
was then taken up into heaven, where, having, related 
to God what had passed, she was changed into tte 
morning star called Lucdfer <mp Aurora^ and the angels 
wereseverely punished.^ Thence it was, aeeording to . 
Mahomet, that God took occasion to forbid wine tomen/* 

It would be in vain to seek in the Koran for a single 
word of this absurd story and pretended reason for 
Mahomet's forbidding to his followers the use of wineu. 
He forbids it only in the second and fifth chapters;:— > 

They will question thee about wine and strong . 
liquors: thon shalt answer, that it is a ^reat sin.'' 

The just, who believe and do good works, must 
not be reproached with having drunk wine and played 
at games of chance, before games of chance were i'or- 
bidden/' * • ' 

• The ineidents of one of the tales in Moore's Loves of 
the Angels.''--T, 
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It is aTerred by all the Mahometans, that their pro^ 
phet fofbade wine and liqu<Mr8 solely to preseswifaejr 
nealdi and prevent qnarrelg, in the burnittg cUmale.c^ 

Arabia. The use of any fermented liquor soon affects 
the head, and may destroy both health and reason. 

The'fableof Arot and Marot descending from heaven, 
and wanting to lie with aa Arab woman, after drinking 
wine with her^ is not in any Mahometan author. , llr is 
to be found only among the impostures, which v^siaiw 
(^iristian writersvmore indiscreet than enlightened, 
have printed against the Mussulman religion, through 
a zeal which is not according to knowledge. The 
names of Arot and Marot are in no part of the Ko- 
ran. It is one Sylburgius who says, in an old book 
^cb nobody reads, that he anathematises the aqgsls 
Arot» Marot, Safeh, and Merwah. 

Observe, kind reader, that Safah and Merwah aretwo 
little hills near Mecca ; so that our learned Sylburgius 
has taken two hills for two angels. Thus it was with 
every writer on Mahometanism amongst us, alnxost 
without exception, until the intelligent Reland gave us 
clear ideas of the Mussulman beliefi and the learned 
Sale, after living twenty-four yean^ in imd ahout 
Arabifty at length enl^tened us by his fatthful trans- 
lation of the Koran and his most instructive preface. 

Gagnier himself, notwithstanding his Arabic profes- 
sorship at Oxford, has been pleased to put forth a 
few falsehoods concerning Mahomet, as if we had need 
of lies to maintain the truth of our religion against a 
fidse prophet. He gives us at full length Mahomet's 
journey tbrough the seven heavens on the mare Albo- 
rac, and even ventures to cite the fifty-third sura or 
chapter; but neither in this fifty-third sura, nor in any 
other, IS there so much as an allusion to this, pretended 
journey through the heavens. 

This strange story is related by Abulfeda, semfi 
^lundred ^ears after Mahomet. It is taken^ he says, 
from ancient manuscripts which were current in Ma- 
homet's time. But it is evident that they were not 
Mahomet's; for, after bis death; Abubeker ^ath^j;ed 
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together all the leaves of the Koran, in the presence of 
all the chiefs of tribes, and nothing was inserted in the ^ 
coHection that did not appear authentic. 

* 'Besides, the chapter concerning* the journey to hea- 

ren not only is not in the Koran, but is in a very 
different style, and is at least four times as long as any 
of the received chapters. Compare all the other chap- 
ters of the Koran with this, and you will find a prodi- 
gious difiimnce. It begins thus — 

One night, I fell asleep between the two hills of 
S^ih and Merwah. That night was very dark ; but so 
stilt, that the dogs were not heard to bark nor the 
cocks to crow. All at once, the angel Gabriel ap- 
peared before me in the form in which the Most High 
God created him. His skin was white as snow. His 
fair hair, admirably disposed, fell in ringlets over his 
shoulders; his forehead was clear, majestic, and se- 
rene, his teeth beautiful and shining, and his. legs of a 
saffiron hue ; his garments were glittering with pearls 
and with thread of pure gold. On his forehead was a 
plate of gold, on which were written two lines, brilliant 
and dazding with light : in the fii^st were these words, 

* There is no God but God and in the second these, 

* Mahomet is God's Apostle.* On beholding this, 
I remained the most astonished and confused of men« 
I observed about him seventr thousand little boxes or 
bags of musk and saffiron. He had five hundred pairs 
6f wings ; and the disttece from one wing to another 

was five hundred years' journey. 

Thus did Gabriel appear before me. He touched 
me, and said, * Arise, thou sleeper!' I was seized with 
fear and trembling, and, starting up, said to him, ^ Who 
art thou V He answered, * God have mercy Upon thee ! 
I am thy brother Gabriel.' my dearly-bekmd 
Gbbrid,^ said I, ^ I ask thy pardon ; is it a revelation 
of some^ing new, or is it some afflicting threat that 
thou bringest me V * It is something new/ returned he ; 

* rise, my dearly-beloved, and tie thy mantle over thy 
shoulders; thou wilt have, need of it, for thou must 
this night p^ty a visit to thy Lord/ Sq saying, Ga^ 
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Wiely taking my hand, raised me from tbei ground, and 
having mounted me on the maie Alborae> led h^ him* 
self by the bridle/'^. 

. In fine, it is averred by the Mussuhnw^ thipt this 

chapter, which has no authenticity, was imagined by 
Abu-Horairah, who is said to have been cotemporary 
with the prophet. What should we say of a Turlc who 
should come, and insult our religion by telling u^ that 
we reckon among our sacred books» the Letters of St. 
Paul to Senecai and Scmeca- s Letters to St. P«julf the 
Acts of Pilate, the Life of Pilate's Wife, the letters 
of the pretended King Abgarus to Jesus Christ, and 
Jesus Christ*s Answer to the same, the story of St. 
Peter's challenge to Simon the Magician, the predic- 
tions of the Sibyls^ the Testament of the Twrive Pa- 
triardis^ and so mmj other books of the saBie kindt 

• We should aasver the Turk by saying, ihm he ^sras 
very ill informed, and that not one of these works -was 
regarded as autlientic. The Turk will make the same 
answer to us, when to confound him we reproach him 
with Mahomet's journey to the seven heavens* „ He 
will tell iis that this is nothing more than a pious fraud 
tf£ latter time9, and that this journey is not in ik^ Ko* 
X%n.* Assftredly I am ikot here oompariiig truA mtk 
error — Christianity with Mahomeianism — tlie Gospel 
with the Koran ; but false tradition with false tradition — 
abuse with abuse — absurdity with absurdity. 

This absurdity has been carried to such a length, that 
Orotius charges Mahomet with having said, that God's 
hands ejre cold, for h& has feh then! ; that Gh>d is . car- 
ried about in a chai^; and that, in NoaVs ark, the rat 
was produced from the elephant's dung, and the cat 
from the lion's breath. • 

Grothis reproaches Mahomet with having imagined 
that Jesus Christ was taken up into heaven instead of 
smffibriBr ezecutian* He ibrgete that thm wem'^ntire 
her^tioal commaoions of primitive: Christialis yifao 
spread- this opinion, which was preserved in Syria and 
Arabia until Mahomet*s time. ' ; . " 

• ^ow many times has it been^rep^ated, thal^J&iaho^ 
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iiiet Ibad ae^stonied a ^geon* to eat grain out of £is 
ear, and made his followers believe that this pigeon 
brought him messages from God ? 

Is it not enough for us, that we are persuaded of the 
falseness of his sect, and invincibly convinced by faith 
of the truth of our own, without losing our time in 
eakiAmating the Mahometans, who have established 
themselves from Mount Caucasus to Mount Atlas, 
and from the confines of Epims to the extremities of 
India? We are incessantly writing bad books against 
them, of which they know nothing. We cry out that 
their religion has been embraced by so many nations 
only because it flatters the senses. But where is the 
sensuality in ordering abstinenbe from the wii^e and li* 
quors in which we indulge to sudi excess ; in pro- 
noundne to every one an indispensable commaiul to 
give'to^e poor each year two and a half per' cent, of 

his income, to fast with the greatest rigour, to undergo 
a painful operation in the earliest stage of puberty, to 
make, over arid sands, a pilgrimage of sometimes five 
hundred leagues, and to pray to God five times a day, 
even when in the field ? . 

But^ say you, tibey are' allowed four wives in this 
woild, ana ia the neact they vnll have celestial brides. 
6rotiu8 expressly says — ^* It must have required' a 
great share of stupidity to admit reveries so gross and" 
disgusting.*' ' ' ' . 

We agree with Grotius, that the Mahometans have 
been prod^al of reveries. The man who was con- 
stantly receiving the chapters of his Koran from the 
angel Gabrid, was worse than a visicmaiy ; he was an 
impostor, who supported his seductions by his cou- 
rage: but certainly there was nothing eUfaer stupid or 
sensual in reducing to four the unlimited number of 
wives whom the princes, the satraps, the nabobs, and the 
omrahs of the East kept in their seraglios. It is said 
that Solomon had three hundred wives and seven htin« 
dred concnlMnes. The Arabs, like the Jews, were at li- 
berty to marry two sisters; Mahomet was the first who 
fdfbade these marriages. When, then, is the gross* 
ness ? 

VOL. u 
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And with regard to tbe celestial brides, whefe m Ae^ 
impurity ? Certes, there is nothing impure in marriage, 
which is. acknowledged to have been ordained on 
earthy and bleased by God himself. The incomprehen- 
sible mystery of generation is the seal of the Eternal 
Being. It is the clearest mafk of his pow^, that, he 
has created pleMure, and tloongh that Tory pleasvise 
perpetuated all sensible beings. 

If we consult our reason alone, it will tell us that it 
is very likely that the Eternal Being, who does nothing 
in vain, will not cause us to rise again with our organs 
to nb- purpose. It will not be unworthy of the Diviner 
M iljesty to feed us widi deUctona fruits> if he cauae 
us to rise again with storaadis to receive them. The 
Holy Scriptures iufonu us that, in the beginning, God 
placed the first man and the first woman in a paradise 
of delights. They were then in a state of innocence 
and glory, incapable of es^periencing disease or death. 
This is nearly the state in which the just will be when» 
aft^ Iheir resurrection^ fhey shall be for. aU etmity 
what onr first parenta were for a few days* Those, 
then, must be pardoned, who have thought that, having 
a body, that body will be constantly satisfied. Our 
Fathers of the Church had no other idea of the hea- 
venly Jerusalem. St. Irenseus savs^ that there each 
vine shall bear, ten thousand braacnes^ each branch ten 
thousand clusters, and each cluster ten tfwisand 

grapes,'* &c»* 

Several Fathers of the Church have, indeed, thought 
that the blessed in heaven would enjoy all their senses* 
St. Thomas says, that the sense of seeing will be infi- 
nitdy per£sct ; that the elements will, be ao too; that 
the surfiK^e of the earth will be transp»eat as glass, 
tbe watar libs eryslal^ die air like the havens, ai2l the 
Sre like the stars.f 

St. Augustin, in his Christian Doctrine, says, that 
the sense of hearmg will enjoy the pleasures of singing 
and.of speech4 - 

* Book V. chap. 33. 

t Commentary on Genesis^ vol. ii. book 4. 
: Chap, ii, iii. No. I41». 
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One of our great Italian theologians, named Piazza, 
in his Dissertation on Paradise, informs us that the 
elect ^wiU for ever sing and play the guitar : they will 
have, says he, three nobilities^tbree advantages, vie* 
desire without exohamnt, caresses without wanton- 
.aessi and whnMmiisiiesB ^fHhout excess trestio* 
bifitaftes; ilkceW Mne iMHatioiie, blandilia ebe moffi- 
tudine, etvoluptas sine exuberantik/'* 

St. Thomas assures us that the smell of the glorified 
bodies will be perfect, and will not be diminished by 
perspiration.—^' Corporibus gloriosi sent odor ultima 
perfectione, nuUo modo per humidum repressus/'f 
This question has be» ptofoimdly treated by a great 
' many other, doctors, 

SnaxeE, in: his Wisdom, thus expresses himself con* 
cerning tasLe : — " It is not difficult for God purposely 
to make some sapid humour act on the organ of 
taste." — Non est Deo difficile facere ut sapidus 
humor sit intr^ organum gustus, ^ui ^ensun^ il)um 

intentionaliter afficere."t 

And, to eonciude, St. Prosper, recapitulating the 

wbole^ pronounces that the. blessed shaU findgrfttifica- 
ispn without satiety, and enjoy health widiout dis* 

ease;—'' Saturitas sine fastidio, et tota sanitas sine 

morbo/'§ 

It is not then so much to be wondered at that the 
Mahometans have admitted the use of the five senses 
in their paradise. They say that the first beatitude 
will be the union with God ; but this does not exclude 
thereat. 

Mahomet's paradise is a fable ; butt>nce more be it 
observed, thq^e is in it neit|ier contriMliction nor im- 
purity. 

Philosophy requires clear and precise ideas, which 
Grotius had not. He quotes a great deal, and makes 
a ishow of iceasoningy which wiU not bear a . closse ex- 
amination. 

The unjust imputationa catt on the .Mahometans 



• Supplement, part iiL quest. 84. t Book xvi. chap. 22, 
t Fa^e 506. § No. 232. 

t2 
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would suffice to make a rerj large book. They have 
subjugated one of the largest and most beautiful coun- 
tries upon earth ; to drive them from it would have 
been a finer exploit than to abuse them. 

The Empress of Russia supplies a great example. 
She takes from them Azoph and Tangarok, Moldavia, 
WaUacbia, and Georgia; she puidies her conquests to 
the ramparts of Erzerum; she sends against thm 
fleets from the remotest parts of the Baltic, and others 
covering the Euxine : but she does not say in her 
manifestos, that a pigeon whispered in Mahomet's ear. 

ART OF POETRY. 

A MAN of almost universal learning — a man even of 
genius, who joins philosophy with imagination, uses, 
in his excellent article Encyclopedia, these remark- 
able words — ^* If we except this Perrault, and some 
others, whose merits the versifier Boileau was not cnr 
• pable of appreciating," &c.* . 

This philosopher is rigiit in doing justice to Claude 
Perrault, the learned translator of Vitruvius, a man 
useful in more arts than one, and to whom we are 
indebted for the fine front of the Louvre and for other 
great monuments ; but justice should also be rendered 
to Boileau. Had he been only a versifier, he would 
scarcely have been known; he would not have been 
one of the few great men "^o will hand down the age 
of Louis XIV. to posterity. His tart Satires, his fine 
Epistles, and, above all, his Art of Poetry, are mas- 
ter-pieces of reasoning as well as poetry ; ** sapere est 
principium et fons." The art of versifying is, indeed, 
prodigiously difficult, especially in our language, 
where alexandrines follow one another two by two ; 
where it is rare to avoid monotony ; where it is abso- 
lutely necessary to rhyme ; where noble and pleasing 
rhymes are too limited in number ; and where a word 
out of its place, or aharsh syllable, is sufficient to spoil 
a happy thought. It is like dancing on a rope in 
fetters ; the greatest success is of itself nothing. 

* Montesquieu* 
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BoUeau's Art of Poetry is to be admired, because he 
always says true? ted uaeAil things in a pleasing nan- 
.Her, because he alifays gives both ][>reoept and 
example, and because he is varied, passing with per- 
fect ease, and without ever failing in purity of lan- 
guage, 

From grsTe to gay, from lively to severe. 

His reputation among men of taste is proved by the 
fact, that his verses are known by heart ; and to philo- 
sophers it must be pleasing to find that he is almost 
always in the right. 

As we have spoken of the preference which may 
sometimes be given to the moderns over the ancients, 
we will h^re venture to presume that ]3oi]eau's Art of 
Poetry is superior to that of Horace. Method is cer- 
tmnly a beauty in a didactic poem ; and Horace has 
no method. We do not mention this as a reproach ; 
for his poem is a famihar epistle to the Pisos, and not 
a regular work like the Georgics : but there is this 
additional merit in Boileaii, a merit for which philo- 
sophers should give him credit. 

The Latin Art of Poetry does not seem near so 
finely laboured as the French. Horace expresses himself, 
almost throughout, in the free and fiunuiar tone of his 
other epistles. He displays an extreme clearness of 
understanding and a refined taste, in verses which are 
happy and spirited, but often without connection, and 
sometimes destitute of harmony; he has not the 
elegance and correctness of Virgil. His work is very 
good, but Boileau's appears to be still better : and, if we 
except the tragedies of Racine, which have the supe- 
rior merit of treating the passions and surmounting 
air the difficulties of the stage, Despreaux*s Art of 
Poetry is, indispulably, the poem which does most 
honour to the French language. 

It is lamentable when philosophers are enemies to 
poetry. Literature should be like the house of Meecenas 
' — est locus unicuique suus." 

The author of the Persian Letters — so easy to 
jvvrite, and ^oaong which sraie are very pretty, others 

4 
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very bold, others indifferent, and others frivolous,— 
this author, I say, though otherwise much to be le- 
commended^ yet haring never been able to make versea^ 
although .he possesses imagination and oftai supet- 
riority of style, makes bimsdf amends, by saying that 
*' contempt is heaped upon poetry," that lyric poetry 
is harmonious extravagance," &c. Thus do men often 
seek to depreciate the talents which they cannot 
attain. 

" We cannot reach it," says Montaigne; " let us 
revenge ourselves by speaking ill of it/' But Mon^ 
taigne, Montesquieu's predecessor' and master in ima- 
gination and philosophy, thought very differently of 
poetry. 

Had Montesquieu been as just as he was witty, he 
could not but have felt that several of our fine odes 
and good operas are worth infinitely more than the 
pleasantries of Rica to Usbeck, imitated from Dur 
Mni's Siamois, and the details of what passed in 

Usbeck's seraglio at Ispahan. 

We shall speak more fully of this too frequent injus- 
tice, in the article Criticism.* 

ARTS— FINE ARTS. 

(Aitide 4edie«ted to die KinB orPMnrfa.] 

SiRK, — The small society of amateurs, a part of 
whom are labouring at these rhajpsodies at Mount 
Krapak, will say nothing to your majesty on the art of 
wan It is an heroic^ or — it may be — an abominable art 
If there were any tfiing fine in it, we would tell yonr 
majesty, without fear of contradiction, that you are the 
finest man in Europe, f 

♦ • ♦ ¥ ♦ . 

♦ We suspect that many will differ in opiQion with Voltaire, 
in his parallel between Horace and Buileau ; and many more 
agree with Montesquieu on a tendency in poets to decry acquire*' 
meats which have little congeniality with their own. The arti- 
cle, however, although too local in its interestt is worth retain* 
ins ft general reproof to exclusive predilections.— T. 

f We here omit some very insipid compliaMBt to Firtderick $ 
at least it wouUl be so felt at this time*— >T/ 
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-.You knoWy Sire, the four ages of the arts. Almost 
every thing- sprung up and was brought to perfection 
under Louis XIV. aiW which many of these arts, 
banished from France, went to embellish and enridi 

the rest of Europe, at the fatal period of the destruction 
of the celebrated edict of Henry IV. pronounced irre- 
vocable, yet so easily revoked. Thus, the greatest 
injury which Louis the XIV. could do to himself, did 
ood to other princes against his will: this is proved 
y what you have said in your history of Branden- 
burgh. 

If that monarch were known only from hisbanishment 

of six or seven hundred thousand useful citizens, — 
from his irruption into Holland, whence he was soon 
obliged to retreat, — from his greatness, which stayed 
Him at the bank,* while his troops were swimming 
across the Rhine ; — if there were no other monuments 
of his glory than the prologues to his operas, followed 
by the battle of Hochstet, his person and his reign 
would go down to posterity with but little ecl&t. But 
the encouragement of all the fine arts by his taste and 
munificence ; the conferring of so many benefits on the 
literary men of other countries; the rise of his king- 
dom's commerce at his voice ; the establishment of so 
many manufactories; the building of so many fine 
citadels; the construction of so many admirable ports ; 
the union of the two seas by immense labour, &c. still 
oblige Europe to regard Louis XIV. and his age, with 
respect. 

And, above all, those great men, unique in every 
branch of art and science, whom nature then pro- 
duced at one time, will render his reign eternally 
memorable. The age was greater than Louis XIV. but 
it shed its glory upon him. 

Emulation in art has dianged the &ce of the cmti* 
nent, from the Pyrenees to the Icy Sea. There is 
hardly a prince in GenAany who has not made useful 
and glorious establishments. 



* {3ft gfttBdeur, qoi rattachait an rivage." 

BoiLBAU.— »P«iifl^ o/ ike RhuM. 
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What have the Turks done f<Hr glory ?~Noth&ig« 
They haTe raragvd three emptres and tweiAy Ichig^- 

doms; but any one city of ancient Greece will always 
liave a greater reputation than all the Ottoman to- 
gether.* * ' 
See what has been done in the course of a few years 
at Petersburg, which was a bog at the be^nBittg^4if 
tibe seyenteenth century. All the arts aite there assm^ 
bled, while in the country of Orpheus^ Linus, and 
Homer, they are annihilated. 

Thai 4he itcent Birth of the Arts proffet not the r^emt 

Formation of the Globe. ^ 

All {^ilosophers have thonoht matter eternal ; but 
the arts appear to be new. Even the art of maidne 
bread is of fecent origin. The first Romans ate bdiei 

grain; those conquerors of so many nations had 
neither wind-mills nor water-mills. This truth seems, 
at first sight, to controvert the doctrine of the antiquity 
of the globe as it now is, or to suppose terrible revohi^ 
tioDS in it* Irruptions of barbarians can hardly an&i*- 
^ hilate arts which have becoine necessary. Suppose 
that an army of Negroes were to come upon us, iike 
locusts, from the mountains of southern Africa, througli 
Monomotapa, Monoemugi, &c. traversing Abyssinia, 
Nubia, Esrypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and all Europe, 
ravaging and overturning everything in its way: there 
IvcHild still be a few bakers, tailors^ shoemakers, iuid 
carpenters left; the necessary arts would survive; 
luxury alone would be annihilated. -Such was the 
case at the fall of the Roman empire ; even the 
art of writing became very rare; nearly all those 
which contribute to render life agreeable were for a 
long time extinct Now, w« are every day invM^ing 
ttew'Ones* 

e Tbis quttUoo^ yrbich was pttt Jbf Voltaire more than half 
a century ago, can never be mora timely repeat^ tban at pre« 
sent. The support of this people, either directly or indirectly, 
against the glorious exertions of the Greeks, is not merely re* 
ressing freedom, but per|petuatioir incurable tyranny and bar- 
ariiy.— ■ 
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From all this no well-grounded inference can .be 
drawn against the antiquitv of the globe. For, siip* 
poflingtnata flood* of barbarians had entirely swept 
away the arts of writing and making bread — supposing 
even that we had had bread, or pens, ink, and paper, only 
for ten years, — the country which could exist for ten 
years without eating bread or writing down its thoughts, 
could exist for an age, or a hundred thousand ages, 
without these helps. 

' It is quite clear that man and the other animals can 
▼ery wdl subsist widiout bakers, without romance- 
writers, and without divines, as mtness America, and 

as witness also three-fourths of our own continent. The 
recent birth of the arts amongst us, does not prove the 
recent formation of the globe, as was pretended by 
Epicurus, one of our predecessors in reverie, who sup- 
posed that, by chance, the declination of atoms one 
day formed our earth. Pontponatius used to say — 
Se il mondo non h etemo, per tutti santi ^ molto 
veechio.''* 

* 

Slight Incanveniencei attached to the Arts. 

They who handle lead and quicksilver are subject 
to dangerous colics and very serious aflfections of the 
^nerves. They who use pen and ink are attacked by 
vermin, which they have continually to shake off ; these 
vermin are some ex-jesuits, who employ themj»elves in 
manufacturing libels* You, Sire, do not know this 
race of animals ; they are driven from your states, as 
well as from those of the Empress of Russia, the King 
of Sweden, and the King of Denmark, my other pro- 
tectors. The ex-jesuits Polian and Nonotte, who like 
me cultivate the fine arts, persecute me even unto Mount 
Krapak, crushing me unaer the weight of their reputa* 
tion, and that of their genius, the specific gravity of 
which is still greater. Unless your majesty vouchsafe 
to assist me against these great men, I am undoncf 

* If this worid be not eternal,— by aU the laints, it h very 

old.— T. 

t This banter, on the part of Voltaire, is pleasant enough. 
The Jesuits are once more reviving, and with them some very 
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ASMODEUS. 

No one at all versed in antiquity is ignorant that 
'the Jews knew nothing of the angels but from the 
Persians and Chaldeans, during the Captivity. If was 
Ihey, who, aiccording to Cafanet, taught them that there 

are seven principal angels before the throne of the 
Lord. They also taught them the names of the devils. 
He whom we call Asmocleus, was named HashmodaT 
or Chammadai, We know," says Calmet, that 
there are various sorts of devils, some of them prin- 
ces and master-demons, the rest subahems/** 
' How was it that this Hashnodai was sufficiently 
powerful to twist the necks of seven young men who 
successively espoused the beautiful Sarah, a native of 
Rages, fifteen leagues from Ecbatana? The Medes 
must have been seven times as great Manichees as the 
Persians. The good principle gives a husband to thii» 
maiden; and behold! the bad principle, tUs king of 
demons, Hashmoda!, destroys the work of th^ benefi- 
cent principle seven times in succession. 

But Sarah was a Jewess, daug^hter of the Jew Ra- 
guel, and a captive in the country of Ecbatana. How 
could, a Median demon have such power over Jewish 
bodies ? It has been thought that Asmodeus or Cham- 
madai was a Jew likewise ; that he Was ihe oM serpeuft 
which had seduced Eve; and that he was passionately^ 
fond of women, sometimes seducing them, and somef- 
times killing their husbands through an excess of love 
and jealousy. 

Indeed the Greek version of the Book of Tobit gives 
US to understand, that Asmodeus was in love with Sarah 
— *^ oti daimonion philei autein/' It was the opinion 
of all the learned of antiquity, that the genii, whether 
good or evil, had a great inclination for our virgins, 
and the fairies for our. youths. Even the Scriptures, 

amnsiofT absorditiet. Wliat« piquant article.would our tmth&t 
fUrnish, weraKeaow alWe, under the head Hoil£iii.Qi|Bl«>^T. 
* CalmcL^Dissertation on Tobtiy |i. 205. 
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accommodatuig themselves to onr weakness^ and con* 
descending to speak in the language of the vulgar, say 
figuratively, that "the sons of God saw the daugh- 
ters of men, that they were fair; and they took them 
wives of all which they chose."* 

But the angel R^hael, the conductor of young 
Tobit, gives him a reason more worthy of his ministry^ 
and better calculated to enlighten the person whom he 
is guiding. He tells him that Sarah^s Seven husbands 
were given up to the cruelty of Asmodeus, only 
because, like horses or mules, they had married her 
for their pleasure alone. " Her husband," says the* 
ang'el, " must observe continence with her for three 
days, during which time they must pray to God to- 
gether."t 

This instructicm would seem to have been quite 
sufficient to keep off Asmodeus; hut Raphael adds, 
that it is also inecessary to have the heart of a fish 
grilled over burning coals. Why, then, was not this 
infallible secret afterwards resorted to in order to drive 
the Devil from the bodies of women? Why did the 
apostles, who were sent on purpose to cast out devils, 
never lay a fish's heart upon m sridiron ? Why was - 
not this expedient madritte of in ue afiair of Martha 
bossier; that of the nuns of Loudun; that of the mis-' 
tresses of Urban Gandier; that of LaCadi^re ; that of 
Father Girard ; and those of a thousand other demo- 
niacs in the times when there were demoniacs ?t 

The Greeks and Romans, who had so many philters 
wherewith to make themselves beloved, had others to 
cure love; they emjdoyed herbs and roots. The 
aenus castus had great reputation* The modems have 
administered it to young nmns, OH whom ii has had but 

k • 

^^mJ^J^t I jilt I> m^t^^t^tmrnam^^mummmt^m^mm^ti^^^mu^^^mm^^mt^mmmm^^^^m^^mm^mm^tm 

• Gene&is chap, yru f Chap* vi. v. 16, 17» 18* 

X Are there not tlill demoniacs, evei& in the nineteenth een* 
tnry ? f tfr a most edifying illustfation bf the fact, not only that 
demd&lacs still exist, but also that there still exists m the Holy 
Eoman Catholic and Apostolic Church a power to eject the 
saucy demons from their tenements of clay, see, in the Or- 
thodox Journal the account of an excursion performed near 
Birmingham, " in thunder, lightning and in rain,*' by the 
worthy and reverend Edmund Peach.— T. 
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little e&cL Apollo, long ago, eonpbttiied tb' Daphne, 

that, physician as he was, he had never yet met with 
a simple that wo aid cure love— 

Hmmibil qii5d^DiiU» «iM»r est nedicalMiis herbis.* 
Wbat balm can heal the wounds that km hn made! 

The smoke of sulphur was tried'; but Ovid, who was 
a great master, declares that this recipe was useless. — 

Nee logiat viro snlpbure Tietos amor<f 
Solpbar-'believe me— drives not lo^ away. 

The smoke from the heart or liver of a fish was 
more efficacious against Asmodeus. The reverend 
fiUher Calmet is conseqaently in great trouble, being 
anable to comprehend how this fumigation eonld act 
upon a pnre spirit Bat he might have taken courage 
from the recollection, that all the ancients gave bodies 
to the angels and demons. They were very slender 
bodies ; as light as the small particle^ that rise from a 
broiled fish; they were likp smoke; and the smoke 
from a fried fish acted upon them by sympathy. 

Not only did Asmodeus flee, but Galnriel , went and. 
chained him in Upper Egypt, where he st91 is. He 
dwells in a grotto near the city of Saata or Taata. 
Paul Lucas saw and spoke to him. They cut this 
serpent in pieces, and the pieces immediately joined 
again. To this fact Calmet cites the testimony of 
Paul Lucas, which testimonv I must also cite. It is 
tiboufl^ht that Paul Lucas's theory may be joiped witti 
that of the vampires, in the next comjHlation of die 
Abbe GuyoQ. . 

ASPHALTUS. 

'aSPHALTIC I.AKB. — SODOM* 

A Chaldee word, signifying a species of bitumen. 
There is a great deal of it in the countries watered by 
the Euphrates : it is also to be found in Europe, but 
of a bad quality. An experiment was made by cover- 
ing the tops of the watch-houses on each aide of one 

of the gates of Geneva: the covering did not last a 

— « — - ' 
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year, and the mine has been abandoned. However, 
when mixed witli rosin, it may be used for hning cis- 
terns : perhaps it will ftome dbeiy be applied to a more 
Bseful purpose. 

The real asphaltas is that which was obtsined i& ibe 
vicinity of Babylon, and with wUdi it is said that t&ef 
Greek fire was composed. 

Several lakes are full of asphaltus, or a bitumen re- 
semtbling it, as others are strongly impregnated with 
nitre. There is a great lake of nitre in the desart of 
Egypt, which extends ixom lake Mceiis to the entrance 
of tW Delta; anditbasBO otbernama tkan tbe Nilra 
ILakc. 

. 'nie Lake Aspfaaltitesy known by tbe naae of Sodom, 
was long famed ftwr its bitumen; bat the Turks now 

make no use of it, either because the mine under the 
water is diminished, or because its quaHty is altered, 
or because there is too much difficulty in drawing it 
from under the water. Oily particles of it, and some- 
times large masses, separat^ and float on the surface; 
these are gathered together, mixed up, and sold for 
balm af Mecca.. 

Flavius Jose{>hus^ who was of that country, says 
that, in, his time, there were no fish in the lake of 
Sodom, and the water was so light that the heaviest 
bodies would not go to the bottom. It seems that he 
meant to say so heavy instead of so light. It would 
aspear that he had not made the experiment. After 
aUf a stagnant water, impregnated with salts and com- 
pact matter, its specific gravity bong then greater 
than: that of the body of a man or a beast, mi^ht force 
it to float. Josephus's error consista iff assigning' a 
false cause to a phenomenon which maybe perfectly 
true.* 



* Since the impression of this article, some of tbe water of 
|the Asphaltic Lake has been broug^ht to Paris. This water diflfen 
* from that of tbe sea, only in its beings heavier and contaiDiDg' 
the same salts iu a lar^r proportion than any known sea. 
Bodies which would sink in fresh water, or even in the sea, 
might float upon it, — which would be quite enough to make a 
people equally ignorant Aud superstitious cr^ out-— A miracle I 
VOL. I. r 
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As for the want of fish, it is not incredible. It is^ 
however likely, that this lake, which is fifty or &ixtf 
mUet long, is not all asphaltic, and that while rOK 
ceiving the ivaters of the J|»rdan it alto, recetree ih« 
fishes of that met: but perhaps the. Jordan too ii^ 
without fish, and they are to be. found only in the 



Josephus adds, that the trees which grow on the 
borders of the Dead Sea bear fruits of the most beau^ 
tifui appeaiance, but which fallinto dust if you atteoq^t 
to taste them. This is less probable; aid disposes- 
Qse to beliere that Josephas either hadjiot beaion^ 
the spot, or has exaggerated according to his own and 
his countrymen's custom. No soil seems more calcu- 
lated to produce good as well as beautiful fruits than 
a salt and sulphureous one, like that of Naples, 0^^ 
Catania, and or Sodom. 

The Holy Scriptmes speak of. five cities being 
destroyed by fire from hearen. On this occasion^ 
natural philosophy bears testimony in favour of the 
Old Testament, — although the latter has no need of it^ 
and they are sometimes at variance. We have in- 
stances of earthquakes, accompanied by .thimder and 
lightning, which have destroyed much more oonsite* 
raUe towns than Sodom and Oononah* 

But the riv^ Jordan necessarily discharging itselC 
into this lake wiAout an outlet, this Dead Sea, in the 
same manner as the Caspian, must have existed as 
long as there has been a river Jordan ; therefore, these 
towns could never stand on the spot now. occupied by 
the lake Of Sodom. The Scripture, too, saysnodnng 
. jit all about this ground's being changed into a late t 
it. says quite the contrary; — Then the LorI nAied 
; upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire^ 
from the Lord out of heaven. And Abraham got up 
early in the morning, and he looked toward Sodom, 
and Gomorrah, and toward all the land of the plain^ 
and beheld; and lo, the Smoke of the cwntry n^t 
up as the smoke of a furnace/** 




* GeoeiiSi chap, xix. 
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These ' five towQg^ Sodom, Gomorrah, Zeboin, 
Adamah, and Segor, must then have been situated on 
dii^. borders of the* Dead Sea. How, it will be asked^ 
in a. d€»art so imiiiliabitjBiMe as it now is, where there 

are to be found only a few hordes of plundering Arabs, 
could there be five cities, so opulent as to be immersed 
in luxury, and even in those shameful pleasures which 
are the last effect of the refinement of the debauchery 
attached to wealth? It may be answered, diat the 
country #as dien mudi better. 
^ Other critics will say , --how CQuld five towns elist at 
the ettremities of a lak<e, the water t)f whk;h, before 
Aeir destruction, was not potable? The Scripture 
itself informs us, that all this land was asphaltic before 
the burning of Sodom; — "And the vale of Sodom 
was full of slime-pits; and the kings of Sodom and 
Gomorrah fled, and fell there."* ' 
r Another x>b)ection is also started. Isaiah and Jere* 
Buah 9kf\ thiut Sodom and Gomorrah shall never be 
rdbuEt rf /bnt Steven, the geographer, speaks' of 
Sodom Gomorrah on tlie coast of the Dead Sea ; 
and the History of the Councils mentions bishops of 

SoiiojpQ and Scgoi. - - . — ' . * ) 

To this it may be answered, that God filled these 
towns, when rebuilt, with less guilty inhabitants ; for at 
that time there was no bishop in partibtu. 

But, it will be said, with what water could these 
Mw iidiabitanAs mench their thirst? all the wells are 
Iffiftckish; yM find asphaltus attd corrosive saHon first 
sinking a spade into the ground* 

It will be answered, that some Arabs still subsist 
there, and may be habituated to drinking very bad 
water ; that the Sodom and Gomorrah of the Eastern 
Empire were wretched hamlets; and that at that time 
there wefo^many bishops whose whole diocese con- 
sisted in a poor viUa|^. It may also be said, that the 
people who 'col<mised these villages prepaied the as- 
phikus^ snd earned on avseful trade in it. 

The arid and burning desart, extending from Segox^ 

* CSsneut, ehap^ xiv., v» 11^ 

t iMuafai elOip. xTd. $ Jsremiah^ ebap. ii. 
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to the territory of Jerusalem, pcodocce htim- latd 
aromatic herbs, for the same - feaeon that iteiippIMb^ 

naphtha, corrosive salt, and sulphur. 

It is said that petrifaction takes place in this desart 
with astonishincr rapidity ; and this, according to some 
natural philosophers, makes the petriiactioa of JLot^a 
wife Edith a very plausible story. 

But it 13 aaid that this woman, ^^havmg iMteecF' 
back, became a pillar of salt*^ This, then, was nei^* 
a natural petrifaction ^ operated by asphalt us and salt, 
but an evident miracle. Flavius Josephus says, that " 
he saw this pillar.* St. Justin and St, Irenc3eus speak of 
it as a prodigy, which in their time was stiU existing. 

These testimonies have been looked upon as ridicu- 
lou« fiibles. It wottkl^ however, be ver^ nalnral to9 
some Jews to amuse themselves wilh cutting a heap of 
asphaltus into a rude figure, and calling it Lot's wife, 
I have seen cisterns of asphaltus, very well made, 
which may last a long time. But it must be owned 
that St. Ireneeus goes a little far when he. says, 
that Lot's wife remained in th^ eountsj of .Sodom nOf 
longer in corruptible Aesh, but as a permanent stetaBP' 

nary effects >^ Uxor remansk in Sddomis, jam nen ' 

caro corruptibilis, sed statua salis semper manens, et 
per natiualia ea quse sunt consuetuduiis hominis os^ 

tendens.'' 

St. Irenseus does not seem to express himself- with: < 
all the precision of a good naturalist, when he says. 
Lot's wife is no longw of .corruptible flerii, but still 
retains her feminine nature. ' 

In the poem of Sodom, attributed to Tertullian, this 
is expressed with still greater energy — - . . 

Dicitur ct vivens alio sub corpore sex69, - ♦ 

Mirific^ «olito 4iis|Miiig^rs saiigiuoe me|i9e9* 

This was ftmnd^ted by a poet t>f Hmxj H/s time/ 
in his Gaulish style — % ' 

La femme k Loth, quoique sel devenue, 
JE^i femme eiicor ; car eile a sa meiistrue. 



* Antiq. book iv« chsf . 2* 
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^ The land of aromatics was also the land of fabled. * 
Into the desarts of Ara,bia Petraa the ancient mytfio^' ^ 
legists pretend that Myrrha, thlB grand-daughter of a 
bMm, fled after committing incest with her hlAter^ 
as Lot's daughters did with theirs, and that she was 
metamorphosed into the tree which bears myrrh. Other 
profound mythologists assure us, that she fled into 
Arabia Felix ; and this opinion is as well supported as 
the other. * 
. Be this as it may, not one of our travellm has yet 
thought fit to examine the soil of Sodom, with its 
SEsphakus, its salt, its trees and their fruits, to weigh 
the watw of the lake, toanalyse it, to ascertaui whetmr' 
bodies of greater specific gravity than common water 
float upon its surface, and to give us £^ faithful account 
of the natural history of the country. Our pilgrims to 
Jerusalem do not care to go and make these re- . 
searches : this desart has become infested by wander- 
ing Arabs, who range as far. as Damascus, and retire 
into, the caverns of the mountains, — fte authority oC 
the paehaof Damascus having hitherto been madeqtiate 
to repress them. Thus the curious have very little 
information about anything concerning the Asphaltic 
Lake. 

As to Sodom, it is a melancholy reflection for the 
learned that, among so many who may be deemed na- 
tives, not one has furnished us with any notion what- 
ever of this capital city. 

ASS. 

We will add a little to the article Jss in the Ency- 
clopedia, concerning Lucian's Ass, which became 
golden in the hands of Apuleius. The pleasantest part 
of the adventure, however, is in Lucian ; — that a lady 
fell in love with this gentleman while he was an ass, 
but would have nothingmore to say to him when he lm - 
but a man. These nBstamorphoses were -rerj comnioa 
tfaroughout antiquity. Silenus's Ass had spcMcen ; aiid- 
the learned have thought that he explained himself in 
Arabic; for he was probably a man turned into an ass 
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by the power of Ba^cliu^^ and B^ccUui^ hmyif ^vas 
an Aiab. 

Virgil speaks of the tr^nsfermptioa of M»ris 
nfolfi as a thing of very ocdiiiary accurvttice — , 



S«epe lupum Aeri Mieriiii, et se coodere si 1 vis. " 

* • 

Oft diao^ed to wolf, he seeks the forest shade. 

Was this doctrine of metamorphoses derived from 
the old fables of Egypt, which gave out that .the gods 
had dnbged thsmselves into animals, in llie war agdnst 
the giuits? 

The Greeks, great imitators and improvers of the 
Oriental fables, metamorphosed almost all the gods 
into TTien or into beasts, to make them succeed the 
better m their amoi'ous desigos* 

If the gods changed themselves mto bulls, horsesy 
svans, doves, Ac.; why skoold not asen kave nnder^ 
gbiie die saine operation ? 

• Several commeuLators, forgetting the respect due to 
ftie Holy Scriptures, have cited the example of Nebu- 
chadnezzar changed into an ox; but this was a miracle 

divine vengeance-^ thing quite oat of the course 
ol ntere, which onght not to be«acaniaed with pro^ 
fane eyes, and cannot become an object of otix re^ 



Others of die learned, perhaps !with equal indis- 
cretion, avail themselves of what is related in the 
Gospel of the Infancy. An Egyptian maiden;, having 
entered the chamber of some women, saw there a 
mule with a silken cloth over his back, and an ebcmy 
pendant at bis' neck. These women were in tears, 
kissing htm and gmng him to eat. Hie ^ mole was 
Aeir own brother. Some sorceresses had deprived 
him of the human hgure : but the Master of Nature 
i^oon restored it. 

Although this goiqpei is apocryphal, the very name 
which it bears prevents lis from axamining this a«bfen^ 
tmv in deteii; oaly it may setve to sloow how wmeb 
metamorphoses were m rogne almost thronghont the 
asilh. The .Chnstiaiis, who composed this gosi^el, were 
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undoubtedly honest men. They did not seek to fabri-» 
cate a romance ; they related with simplicity what 
they had heard. The church, which afterwards, re- 
jected this gospel, together with forty^nine otkm^ did 
not accuse its authors of impiety uid prewieaticni : 
those obseure individttals adidressed the populace is 
language conformable with the prejudiees of the age 
in which they lived. China was perhaps the only 
country exempt from these superstitions. 

The adventure of the companions of Ulysses, changed 
into beasts by Circe, was much more ancient than the 
dogma of the metempsychosis, broached in Greece and 
Italy by Pythagoras. 

On what pan the assertion be founded, that there is 
no universal error which is not the abuse of some 
truth ; that there have been quacks only because there 
havt; been true physicians ; and that false prodigies have 
been believed, only because there have been true ones? 

Were there any certain testimonies that men had 
l^ome wolves, oxen, horses, or asses? This universal 
WQf had for its principle only the love of the marvel- 
Ions md the natural inclination to superstitioii. 

One. erroneous opinion is enough to fill the whole 
world vrith fables. An Indian doctor sees that animals 
have feeling and memory. He concludes that they 
have a soul. Men have one likewise. What becomes 
of the soul of m.an after death? What becomes of that 
of the beast ? They must go somewhere. They go inta 
the nearest body that i» beginning to be formed. The 
foul of a Brahmin tajkes up its abode in the body of an 
elephant, the soul of an as^ in that of a little Brahmim 
Such is the dogma of the metempsychosii^, which W9^ 
built upon simple deduction. 

But it is a wide step from this dogma to that of 
metamorphoses. We have no longer a soul without a 
tenement, peeking a lodginj^; but one body changed 
inio another, l^e ^oul reTOHntng as before. Now, we 
^rtainly have not \a nature Wf ^gatnple of such leg^'* 
demain. 

Let us then enquire into the origin of so extrava* 

gaut yet so general au opinion. If some father said 
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to his SOD, sunk in ignorance and filthy debauchery/ 
you are a hog, a horse, or an ass, aud afterwards 
made him do penance with an ass's cap on his head, 
aj&d some servant-girl of the neighbourhood gave it 
out that this young man had been turned inte an ass as- 
a punishment for his faults, her neighbours would 
repeat it to other neighbours, and from mouth to- 
mouth this story, with a thousand embellishment^^ 
would make the tour of the world. An ambiguous ex* 
pression would suffice to decttve the whole earth; 

Here then let us confess, with Boileau, that am- 
biguity has been the parent of most of our ndiculous 
follies. 

' Add to this the power of magic, which has been 
acknowledged as indisputable in all nations, and you 
will no Imger be astonished at anything."* 
One 'wora more on asses. It is said, that in Meso* 

S tamia they are warlike, and that Mervan, the twenty- 
st caliph, was sumamed the Ass^ for his valour. 
The patriarch Photius relates, in the extract from 
the Life of Isidorus, that Ammonius had an ass which 
had a great taste for poetry, aud would leave his 
manger to go and hear verses. 
The fable of Midas is better than the tale pf Photius; 

MaehiaveFs GoMen Jss. 

MachiaveFs Ass is but little known. The diction- 
aries which speak of it say, that it was a production of 
his youth: it would seem, however, that he was of 
mature age; for he speaks in it of the misfortunes 
which he had formerly and for a long time experienced. 
The work is a satire on his contemporaries. The 
author sees a number of Florentines, of whom one is 
changed into a cat, another into a dragon, a third into 
a dog that bays the moon, a fourth into a fox who 
does not suffer himself to be caught : each character, is 
drawn under the name of an animal. The factions of 
the house of Medicis and thefar enemies, are doubdess 
figured therdn ; and the key to this comic apocalypse 
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would admit w to the secrets of Pope Leo rad the 
troubles of Florence. This poem is full of morality 
and philosophy. It ends with the my rational refl^c^ 

tions of a large hog, which addresses man in nearly tlie 
following terms :— - • 

Ye naked bipedi, wSthout'beaks or claws, * 
HairleM) and featherleBa, and tender-hided, 

Weepiug ye come into the world — became 

Ye feel your evil destioy decided : 
Nature has ^iven you industrious paws ; 

You, like the parrots, are with speech provided s 
But have ye honest hearts ?-^Ala8 ! alas ! 
In this we swine your bipedships surpass ! 

Man is far worse than we — niore fierce, more wild^ 
Coward or madman, sinning every minute ^ . 

By frenzy and by fear in turn beguiled, 
He dmds the mve, yet plunges headloof ia it : 

If pigs fall out, tney soon are reconciled ; 
Their quarreFs ended ere they well begin it. , 

If crime with manhood always must comhine. 

Good, Lord 1 let me for ever be a swine. 

This is the original of Boileau's Satire on Man, and 
La Fontaine's fable of the Companions of Ulysses; 
but it is very likely that neither La Fontaine nor 
BoUeau had ever heard of MachiaTors Ass. 

The At$ of Verona. 

m 

^ I must speak the truth, and not deceive my readers. 
I do not very clearly know whether the Ass of Verona 

still exists in all his splendour ; but the travellers who 
saw him forty or fifty years ago agree in saying, that 
the relics were enclosed in the body of an artificial ass 
made on purpose, which was in the keeping of forty 
monks of Our Lady of the Organ, at Verona^ and was 
earried in procession twice a-year. This was' one of 
. the most ancient relics of the town. According to die 
tradition,"^ this ass, having carried oiir 'Lord hi his 
entry into Jerusalem, did not choose to abide any 
longer in that city, but trotted over the sea — which for 
that purpose became as hard as his hoof — ^by way of 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Candia, Malta, and Sicily. There 

* See Misson, tome 1. pp. 201—2. 
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he -went to sojourn at Aquilea; and at iast he settl^ 
at Verona, where he lived a long while. 
• This fable originated in the circumstance, ths^ joo^ 
asses have a sort of black cross on their backs« Thef^ 
possibly might be an old ass in the neigfabourboM^A: 
ot Verona, on whose back the populace r^^^t^' 
a finer cross than his brethren coula boast of : some ^ 
l^ood old woman would be at hand to say, that this 
was the ass on which Christ rode into Jerusalem ; and . 
the ass would be honoured with a magnificent funeral. 
The feast established at Verona passed into oth«r... 
countries, arid was espedally celebrated in Franqe. 
In the mass was mng — • . ' . 

Orientis partibiis . . . ./ 

. • Adventabit asinus, . • , . '\ 

• ' Pulcher et fortissiniuf. 

There .was a long procession, headed by a young - 
woman wtfh a child in her arms mounted on ass, . 
TepreBenJdng the Virgin Mary going into Egypt. At 
the emA <lf the mass priest, instead of saying lie ] 
rnufa est, brayed three times with all his might, and • 
the people answered in chorus.* ' 

We have books on the feast of the Ass, and tfae^ 
feast of Fools : they furnish materials towards a uni^ .\ 

Tersal history of die human mind* 

« « * • 

ASSASSIN— ASSASSINATION. . • • - 

SECTION I. 

* * ♦ 

AKAMiLCorruptedfiFomthewordEhissessin. No^ng ] 

is more common to those who go into a distant country 
than to write, repeat, and understand incorrectly in / 
their own language what they have misunderstood in. a^ J 
language entirely foreign to tbem^ and afterwards to ' 
deceive their countrymen . as well as thmselves. 
Error flies from mootib to mouthy from pen to pen, and ' 
to destroy it requires ages. 

In the time of the crusades, there was a wretched 
little people of mountaineers inhabiting the caverns' ; 

-^f^^^ _ _ - „ - „ I , ^ I r I . 1 • 

/ * See Du Cau^e^ aud the £»&ay ou the MamicirB andSpiril oi i 
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near the road t6 Damascus. These brigaads elected a 
chief, whom they named Cheik Elchassissin. It is said, 
that this honorific title of cheUs origimlly signified oAf,. 
as witii U8 the title of Jd^gfimr comes fran nmorr 
elder, and the word grc^, a count, nipA^eB old 
among the Germans; for, in ancient times, almost 
every people conferred the civil command upon the 
old men. Afterwards, the command having become 
hereditary, the title of cheik, graf, seigneuTy or count, 
has been given to children ; and the' Germans call a 
little master of four years old^ the Giwii^that is, Uie 
otdgentlemm. 

lli€f crusaders named the old man of the Arabian 
mountains, the Old Man of the Hill, and imagined 
him to be a great prince, because he had caused a 
Count of Montserrat and some other crusading nobles 
to be robbed and murdered on the highway. These 
people were called the assassinsy and their cheik the 
king of the vast country of the assamnt. This vast 
territonr is Ayb or six leagues long by two or three 
bi^pad» bdlng part of Anti-Ubanus, a horrible country; 
ftiil of rocks, like almost all Palestine, but intersected 
by pleasant meadow-lands, which feed numerous flocks, 
as is attested by all who have made the journey from 
Aleppo to Damascus. 

The cheik or senior of these assassins could be no-> 
thing more than a chief of banditti ; for there was at that 
time a soldan of Damascus, who was very nowerfuL 
' Oarromance-writersof that day, as fond of chimeras, 
as die crusaders, thought proper to relate that, in 1236^ 
this great prince of Ae assassins, fearing that Louis 
IX. of whom he had never heard, would put himself 
at the head of a crusade, and come and take from him 
hia territory, sent two great men of his court from the 
caverns of Anti^Libanus to Paris, to assassinate that 
king^ but that hsiving the next day heard how ^ne- 
rottS' and amiable a prince Louis was» he im me d m tely • 
sent out to sea two more great men to countermand 
the assassination : — I say, out to sea ; for neither the 
two emissaries sent to kill Louis, nor the two others 
seat to st^ve him^ could make the yoyage without 
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emWking at Joppa, irkich was then ik the power of 
the crusaders, which renders this ebterprise doublr 
maivelkNM. The two first must ha^e found a cmsaderr 

vessel ready to convey them in an amicable ma&ner,> 
and the two last must have found another. 

However, a hundred authors, one after another, have 
related this adventure^ though Joinville, a contempo- 
mtjy who was on the spot, says TOthing about 
fit Toili Jogtement ooinnie on ^rit Tliisloire. ' 

The Jesuit Maimbourg, the Jesuit Daniel, twenty 
other Jesuits, and Mezerai — though he was not 
Jesuit — ^haye repeated this absurdity. The Abbe Veli, 
in his History ot France^ tells it over again with perfect, 
complaisance, without any discussion, without any ex- 
amination, and on the word of one William of Tlangis, 
who wrote about sixty years after this fine affair is said 
to have happened, at a time when history was com* 
posed from nothing but town-talk. 

If none but true and useful things were recorded,, 
our immense historical librmes would be reduced to. 
a very narrow compass; but we should know more^ 
and know it better. 

For six hundred years, the story has been told over 
and over ao;ain, of the Old Man of the Hill {le vieiLx 
de la inoukigne} .who, in his delightful gardens, intox- 
icated his young elect with voluptuous pleasureSi mad^ 
them, believe that they were in paradise^ and sent them 
to the ends of the earth to assassinate kings in order 
to merit an eternal paradise. — 

Near the LevantiDe shores there dwelt of old 
An aged ruler, feared in every laud; 
Not that he owned enormous heaps of g-old, 
* Not that vast armies marched at his command,^ 
• Butt on his peop)e*8 miuds he things impressed, 
Which filled with desperate courage every breast. 

The boldeit of his snbjects first he took, 
Of paradise to -girt them a foretaste^ 
The paradtse his lawgiver had paiated : 
^^jth every joy the lyiog prophet's book . . 

Within his falsely-pictured heaven had placed, ] 
They thought their senses ba<l become acquainted. ' ' 
And how was this effected ? 'Twas by wine :— 
, .Of this they drank till eyer^ sense gfiva wsy, • i 
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. And, while io druDkeo lethargy they lay, 
Were borne, according to their chief's desigo^ 
To spots of pleasantness — to sunshine glades^ 
Delightful gardens atnd invitiDj; shades. 
' Young ten&r Imimtkt were ttbttoduit ^kwt^ 
la eediest blooniy and exqidsUely fair : 
these gaily throDged around the sleepio|f mea. 
Who, when at length they were awake again. 
Wondering to see the beauteous objects roumt. 
Believed that some way they'd already found 
Those fields of bliss, in every beauty decked^ 
The false Mahomet promised his elect. 
Aoqitaiatanee qid«mr mede, iHe Turkt adnmee; 
The maident Join thimi fn a sprightly dance s 
Sweet music charms them as they trip alonf ^ 
And every feathered warbler adds his song* 
The joys that could for every sense suffice, 
Were found within this earthly paradise.— 
Wine, too, was there — and its effects the same : 
Tliese people drank, till they could drink no more. 
But sinking down as senseless as before, 
Were carried to the place from whence they came« 

And what resulted from this trickery ? — 
These men believed that they should surely be 
Again transported to that place of pleasure. 
If, without fear of suffering or of death, 
They showed devotion to Mahomet's faith, 
And to their prince obedience without measure. 
Thus might their sovereign with reason say, , 
Hit sttbjecte were detemoned to obcnr. 
And that, now his device had made them so. 
His was the mightiest empire here below, Ac/i 

All this might be very well in one of La Fontaine's 
tales — setting apart the weakness of the verse; and 
there are a hundred historical ai^cdotes whiich could 
be jU>}erAte4 only there* 



SECTIOir lU 

Assassination being, next to poisoning, the crime 
most cowardly and most deserving of puniahmenty it is ^ 
not ^toniahing tbai^ it has found an apobgist in a 
man whom singular reasoning is, in some things, at 
variance with to reason of the rest of mankinds . 

In a romance entitled Emilius, he ima^nes that he 
is the guardian of a young man, to whom he is very 
careful to give an education such as is received in the 
military school — tec^cl^ng him languages, geometry, 

TOL. I. 9 a 
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tactics, fortiBeaftxm, Mid the h»^^ He 
does not* seek' to inspire him wHb lore fbr Ihs king and 

his country, but contents himself with making' him a 
joiner. He would have this gentleman-joiner, when he 
has received a blow or a challenge, instead of returning 
it and fighting, prudently assassinate the man/' Mo- 
It^re do^, it is true, say jc^tungly, in L'Amour Peintre, 

assassioatkm is the smst;'' bitt the author of tbie 
romance asserts that it is the most just and reasonable. 
He says this very seriously; and, in the immensity of 
his paradoxes, this is one of the three or four things 
which he says the first. The same spirit of wisdom anid 
decency which makes him declare that a preceptor 
should often accompany his pupil to a place of prosti- 
tution,* -makes him decide that this diseittle ahouU be 
an assassin. So that the education ^hicb Jean Jacques 
would give to a young man, consists in teaching him 
how to handle the plane, and in fitting hip^ for saliva* 
tion and the rope. 

We doubt whether fathers of families will be eager 
to give such preceptors to their childxen. It seems to 
us, that^ romance of Emilius deperts rattier too much 
fnm the maxims of Mentor in Telemaehus; but it 
must also be acknowledged that our age has in all 
things very much varied from great ago of 
Louis XIV, 

' Happily, none of these horrible infatuations are to 
be fbund in the Encvclopedi^. It often displays a 
philosophy seemingly bold, but never that atrocious 

and extravagant babbling, which two or three fools 
have called philosophy, and two or three ladies, 
eloquence. 

ASTROLOGY. 

• Astrology might rest on a better foundation than 
magic. For if no one has seen farfadels, or lemures, 
or dives, or peris, or demons, or cacodemons, the 
predictions of astrologers have often been found true. 
Let imp astrologers be e^sdted on tiie life of ttk in- 

' ' U I t II -l-i - * i"i • ' i!^* t 
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fant, and on the wmAer ; if on^ of tiwn aw diat 
the chiM ahall UyetQ tbe ag» of man, 

^mliiiot; if one foretel iBia aiid the other fiu^ wo^hoTt 
it ii quite elter dNtt thepe will be a prophet. 

The great misfortune of astrologers is, that the 

heavens have changed since the rules of the art were 

laid down. The sun, which at the equinox was in the 

Ram in the time of the Argonauts, is now m the.Bidl;. 

and astrologers, most iinfortimately for their art, now* 

attribuio to one house of the suii that which. v^siUy 

hebngs ^ sDotb^. EHUl, this is not n dmonslralim 

«rgam«it against astrology. The masters of the art 

are mistakea ; but it is not proved th^t the art cannot 

exist. 

There would be no absurdity in saying — " Such a 
child was born during the moon s increase, in a stormy> 
season, at the rising of a certain star : its constitution 
was bad, and its life short and miseraUe^ whi^h is t^* . 
ordimury lot w^ temperaments; anotter, on. the 
coidTary, was bom when the-moon was at the fhll, fmd 
the snn in all his power, in calm weather, at the rising 
of another particular star; his constitution was good, 
and his life long and happy," If such observations 
• had been frequently repeated and found just, ej^pe- 
rience might, at the end of a few thousand centuries, 
hATe formed an art which it would hare been diflSeuit 
to call in question: it would htite boon tiiought, not- 
wkhout some appearance of trutii, that men are Uke 
trees and ^T^taMes, whieh must be planted only in 
certain seasons. It would have been of no service 
against the astrologers, to say, " My son was born in 
fine weather; yet he died in his cradle.*' The astro- 
loger would have answered-—'^ Jt often happens thai 
trees planted in the proper seascm perish prematurely : 

I wii- aaiwer for the stars» but not fpr tins patliefdar 
oonfiMnalion vhieh you com^iunicated'to your child t- 
astrology operates omy when there is no cause opposed. 

to the good which they have power to work." , 
Nor would astrology have suffered any more discrer, 

dit fromt its b^ing said — Qf two children who yrw 

2 A 2 
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bom in the game mimilei one becane aking, theblber 
nothing more than churchwarden of his parish \^ for a 

defence would easily have been made, by showing that 
the peasant made his fortune in becoming church- 
warden, just as much as the prioce did in becoming 
kinp^. 

• And if it were alleged that a bandit* hung up by 
order of Ststns the Fifth, was bom at the same time 
with Siztu«, who, from being a ewineherd, beeame ' 

Pope ; the astrologers would say that there was a mis- 
take of a few seconds, and that, according to the ' 
rules, the same star could not bestow the tiara and the 
gallows. It was, then, only because long-accunmlated 
experience gave the lie to the predictions, that men at/ 
leiiffth perceived that the art was iliusc^ ; but tbm 
credulity was of rery long duration. ' c 

One of the most famous mathematicians of Europe, 
named Stofler, who flourished in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, foretold a universal deluge for the 
year 1524. -This deluge was to happen in the month- 
of Febraary; and nottun^ can be more plausible;.: for/ 
Saturn, Jupiter^ and Mairs, were l^en in eonjunetion 
in the sign of the Fishes. Every people in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, that heard of the prediction, were in 
consternation. The whole world expected the deluge, 
in spite of the rainbow. Several cotemporary authors 
relate, that the inhabitants of the maritime provjnees-of . 
Germany hastened to sell their lands, at any price/ to 
such as had more money and less credulity tfian diem- 
selves. Each one provided himself with a boat, to 
serve as an ark. A doctor of Toulouse, in particu- 
lar, named Auriol, had an ark built for himself, his 
family, and friends ; and the same precautions were 
taken in a great part of Italy. , At last, the month of 
February arrived, and not a drop of rain fell : never 
was a month more dry; never were the astrologers > 
more embarrassed. However, we neither discouraged 
nor neglected them ; almost all our princes continued 
.to consult them. 

• I have not the honour to be a prince; nevertheless. 
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die eehbritod Cowt de Boulamnlliert, wA aa Italwir 

named Colotina, who liad great reputation at Paris^ 

both foretold to me that I should infallibly die at the 
age of thirty-two. I have already been bo malicious 
as to deceive them thirty years* in their calcalatioa,-^ 
for which I moat bumUy ^ak their pardaa« 

ASTRONOMY, 

WITH A FSW WOKE EEFLECTJONS 0^ ASTKOLOGT. 

M. Du V AI.9 who, if I mistake not, was Hbrarian to the 

Pmperor Francis I. gives us an account of the manner 
in which, in his childhood, pure instinct gavehim the first 
ideas of astronomy. He was contemplating the moon, 
which, as it declined towards the west, seemed to touch 
the trees of a wood. He doubted not that he should 
^d it behind the trees ; audi on nmning thithev, iraa 
astoniahed to aee it at the extiremity of th« horivm. 

The following days his cariosity prompted him to 
watch the course of this luminary ; and he was still 
more surprised to End that it rose and set at various 
hours. 

The different forms which it took from week to week, 
and its total disappearance for some nights, also con^ 
tributed to fix his attention. AU that a child could do 
was, to observe and to admire : and this was doing, 
much; not one in ten thousand has this curionty and 
perseverance. 

He studied, as he could, for three years, with no 
Other book than the heavens, no other master than his 
eyes. He observed that the stars did not change their 
relative position; but the brilliancy of the planet 
Venus having caught his attention, it seemed to him 
to have a particular course, like that of the moon. He. 
watdied it every night ; it disappeared for a long time ; 
and at length he saw it become the morning instead of 
the evening star. 

The course of the sun, which from month to month 



• This article wss printed, for the first tiine, io the 
of 1757« 
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rose and set in different parts of the heavens, did not 
escape him. He marked the solstices with two staves, 
without knowing what the solstices were.* 

It appears to me that some profit might be derived 
from diis example, in teaching astronomy to a child of 
ten or twelve years did, and with much greater facilHj 
than this extrawdinary child, of whom I have spoken, 
taught himself its first elements. 

It is a very attractive spectacle for a mind disposed 
to the contemplation of nature, to see that the different 
phases of the moon are precisely the same as those of 
a globe round which a lighted candle is moved, show* 
tag here a quarter, here the half t>f its surfiu^^ and 
becoming invisible when an opaque body is interposed 
between it and the candle. In this manner it was that 
Galileo explained the true principles of astronomy be- 
fore the Do^e and Senators of Venice on St Mark's 
tower r he demonstrated every thing to the eyes* 

Indeed, not only a child, but even a man of mature 
age, who has seen the constellations only on maps or 
globes, finds it difficult to recognise them in the 
heavens. In a little time, the child will very well com- 
prehend the causes of the sun's apparent course, and 
the daily revolutions of the fixed stars. . 

He will, in particular, discover the constellatims, 
with the aid of these four Latin lines, made by an 
astronomer about fifty years ago, and whidi are not 
feuiiiCiently known :— 

Delta Aries, Perseiim Taorus, Gemintque Capellam; 
Nil Caucer, Plaustrum Leo, Virgo Comam atque Bootem, 
Libra An«;uem, Au^iferum fert Scorpios : Antinomn ArciU; 
Delpbiauro Caper, Amphora Equos, Cepbelda Pisces. 

Nothing should be said to him about the systems of 
Ptolemy and Tycho Brahe, because they are false; 
tlu y can never be of any other service than to explain 
some passages in ancient authors, relating to the errors 



• It may perhaps be of service here to remark, that this 
child who became a man of letters, of great iuforaiatioD, and 
fecute and original intellect, never rose, above mediocrity ia 
afttrononical science. 
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of antiquity. For instance, in the second book of 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, the Sun says to Phaeton,— 

Adde, qu6d asaiduA rapitar veitigine cceluoi} 
Nitor ia adversum $ nee me, qui caetera, viocit 
Impetus : et rapido contrarius evebor orbh 

A rapid motion carries round the heavens ; 

But I — and I alone— resist its force, 

Marehin§f secure in my opposing path. * ' 

This idea of a first mover turning the heavens round 
in twenty-four hours with an impossible motion, and 
of the sun, though acted upon by this first motion, yet 
imperceptibly advancing from west to east by amotion 
peculiar to itself, and without a cause, would but ei|i- 
barrass a young beginner. 

. It is sufficient for him to know that, whether the 
earth revolves on its own axis and round the sun, or 

the sun completes his revolution in a year, appearances 
are nearly the same; and that, in astronomy, M^e are 
obliged to judge of things by our eyes, before we 
examine them as natural philosophers. 

He will soon know the cause of the eclipses of the 
sun and moon, and why they do not occur every night, 
it .vriU at first appear to him that the moon, being 
every month in opposition to and in conjunction vrith 
the sun, we should have an eclipse of the sun and one 
of the moon every month. But when he finds that 
these two luminaries are not in the same plane, and 
are seldom in the same line with the earth, he will no 
longer be surprised. 

He will easily be made to understand how it is that 
eclipses have been foretold, by knowing the exact 
circle in which the apparent motion of the sun and the 
real moticm of the moon are accomplished. He will 
be told that observers found by experience and calcu- 
lation the number of times that these two bodies are 
precisely in the same line with the earth in the space 
of nineteen years and a few hours, after which they 
seem to recommence the same course ; so that, making 
the necessai-y allowances for the little inequalities that 
occurred duriag those nineteen yean^ the exact day, 
h6ur, and minute, of an eclipse of the sun or moon 
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were foretold. These first el^imts aie apQil aoqnkedt 

by a child of clear coaceptions. • * - - 

Not even the precession of the equinoxes will terrify 
him. It will be enough to tell him, that the sun has 
constantly a|>pear€d to advance in his annual course, 
one degree in seventh-two years, towards fitie east; 
and this is what Ovtd meant to express in the lines 
just now quoted — 

■ Contrarius evebor orbi, * ' • * . 

M^rcbiiig secure iti my oppg#4||g path. 

Thus tlie Ram, which the sun formerly eniered al 
the beg:inttiiig (^spring, is now hi the pkee where the' 

Bull was then. This change which has taken place in 
the heavens, and the entrance of the sun into other 
constellations than those which he formerly occupied, 
were the strongest arguments against the pretended 
raies of judicicd astrology. It does not, however;' 
appear, that this proof was emj^oyed before the present 
oentary to destroy this universal extravagance, wfaleh 
so long infected all mankipd, and is still in great 
vogue in Persia. 

A man born, according to the almanack, when the 
sun was in the sign of the Lion, was necessarily to be. 
oourageous: but, unfortunately, he was' in realitr 
heni under the sign of the Virein. So that Oauric end 
Midiael Morin c^ould have raaaged all the rules of 
their art. ' 

It is very odd, that all the laws of astrology were con- 
trary to those of astronomy. The wretched charlatans 
of antiquity and their stupid disciples, who have been 
so well received and so well payed by cdl the princes 
of Europe, tdked of noildng but Mars and Venus, 
stattoaai^ and retrograde. 8uch as had Mars statito^ 
arv, were always to conquer. Venus stationary, made 
all lovers happy. Nothing was worse than to be born 
• under Venus retrograde. But the fact is, that these 
planets have never been either retrograde or stationary, 
wUeh a very slight knowledge of optics would hare 
suficedtomyw* 

How Aen ean it have been, that in spite of physics 
and geometry, the ridiculous chimes a of astrology is 
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entertained even to ibis day, so that we have seen men 
distinguished for iheti general knowledge, and espe*- 
dally profound in history, who have Si their lives 
been infatuated by so despicable an error? But the 
error was ancient, and that was enough. 

The Egyptians, the Chaldeans, the Jews, foretold the 
future; therefore, it may be foretold now. Serpents 
were charmed and spirits were raised in those days; — 
therefore spirits may be raised and serpents charmed 
now. It is only necessary to know the precise formula 
made use of for the purpose* If predictions are at 
an end, it is the fault, not of the art, but of the artist. 
Michael Morin and his secret died together. It is 
thus that alchymists speak of the philosopher's stone : 
if, say they, we do not now find it, it is because we 
do not yet know precisely how to seek it; but it is 
certainly in Solomon's collar-bone. And, with this 
glorious certainty, more than two hundred fiuniliesiin 
France and Germany have ruined themselves* 

It is not then to be wondered at, that the whole 
world has been duped by astrology. The wretched 
argument — " there are false prodigies, therefore there 
are true ones," is neither that of a philosopheri nor of 
a man acquainted with the world. 

That is false and absurd, therefore it will be 
believed by the multitude," is a much truer maxim. 
> It is stiU less astonishbig that so many men, raised* 
in other tlungs so far above the vulgar; so many 
princes ; so many popes, whom it would have been 
impossible to mislead in the smallest affair of interest, 
have been so ridiculously seduced by this astrological 
nonsense. They were very proud and very ignorant. 
The stars were for them alone ; the rest of the world 
were a rabble, with whom the stars had nothing to do. 
They were like the prince' who trembled at the sieht of 
a comet, and said gravely to those who did not fear it, 
— You may behold it without concern; you are not 
princes." 

The famous German leader Wallenstein was one of 
those infatuated by this chimera : he called himself a 
princei and consecjuentiy thou^t that the zodiac had 
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nor fought a battle, until he had Held a council with thcr 
heavens ; but, as this great man was very ignorant, he 
placed at the head of this council a rogue of an 
Italian, named Seni, keeping him a coach and six»« 
and giving ham a pensiim of twenty thoussmd livres. 
Settiy hoirever, never foresaw that Walienfttem would be: 
aMaseinated by order of his moet gracioutf tovereign, 
and that he hmself would return to Italy on foot. 

It is quite evident that nothing can be known of the 
future, otherwise than by conjectures. These conjec- 
tures maybe so well-founded as to approach certainty*. 
You see. a AtA swallow a little boy ; you may wagef 
a ten thousand to one that he will be devourM ; but 
jtm cannot be sbsolutely sure of it^ after the adven- 
tures of Hercules, Jonas, and Orlando Furioso, who 
each lived so long in a fish's belly. 

It cannot be too often repeated, that Albertus 
Magnus and Cardinal D'AilU both made the horosco]^ 
oi Jesus Ckrurt. It would appear that they read m 
the starv how masoj devils he would cast out of ther 
bodies of the posseised^ and what sort -of dealh he- 
was to die. But it was unfortunate that these learned 
astrologers foretold all these things so long after they 
happened, • - 

We shaU elsewhere see that in a sect which passes' 
liMr Christian, it tt believed to be uaqposnble for the 
Shipreme Intelligence to see the future otherwise than; 
by supreme conjecture r for, as the future does nOt 
exist, it is, say they, a contradiction in terms to talk 
of seeing at the present time that which is uota 



It seems to me that, in the Dictionnaire Encyclo- 
p^dique, a more powerful refutation might have been 
brought against the Jesuit Richeom»*« * • 
^ri^inflf atheistft 
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maintaincfd by St. Thomas, St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
St. Cyprian, and TertuUian — an opinion which Arno- 
bius placed in a strong light when he said to the 
pagp^s, Do. you not blq^ to reproach us with coik- 
:t^rapt foi* yoar gods? I» it. not b^Uef to believe Ja 
god, tbitti to impute to . them infamous action* 
opinion long before establiihed by Plutayrdi^ vho mid, 
he wottld rather have it said that there was no Plutarch, 
than that there was a Plutarch, inconstant, choleric, 
and vindictive — an opinion, too, fortified by all the 
dialectical efforts of Bayle. 

Suoh U.the ground of dispute^ placed in a very 
.atriking poii^t of view by the J^uit Ridieonie, and 
9iade 9tili more specioua by the way in whidi.Bayie 
.tfets.it off • 

There are two porters at the door of a ho«se« 
You ask to speak to the master. He is not at home, 
answers on^. He is at home, answers the other, 
but is busied in making false money, false contracts, 
■daggers and poisons, to destroy those who have only 
^aceom^ished his designs* The atheist resembles the 
former of these portersi.th^ pagan the latter. It is 
tl^ .evident tit^at the jpagan .ofiwde the JMvinity more 
^evously then the atheist*'' 

With the permission of Father Richeome, and that 
of Bayle himself, this is not at all the state of the 
question. For the first porter to be like the atheist, 
he must say, not ** My master is not here," but ** I 
Mve up master; he who you pfeteud is my master, 
does not exist. My comrade is a blockhend to teU 
yoo that the gentfeman is engaged in miiing poisons, 
and whetting poniards, to assassinate those who ha^e 
jBkecuted his will. There is no such b^sg in Ae world." 

Richeome, therefore, has reasoned very ill; and 
Bayle, in his rather diffuse discourses, has so far for- 
gKAtm himself as to do RicheomQ the honour of makii^ 
,a very lame comment upon him. 

Plutarch seems to express himself much better, in 
decla&ing that he prefers those who say there is no 
.pj^ch> to.those who assert that PlutaKcbJa unii far 
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society. Indeed, of what consequence to him wa^itg 
being said that he was not in the world? But it was 
of great consequence that hia reputation shottUk'il[>t 
be injured. With the Supreme Being it is otherwise. 

Sidl Plntarch does not come-to the real poitit in 
discussion^ It is only asked, who most omnda ^he 
Supreme Being — the man who denies him, or he who 
disfigures him ? It is impossible to know, otherwise 
than by revelation, whether God is offended, at the 
vain discourses which men hold about him. 

Philosophers almost always fall unconsciously into 
the ideas of the vulgar, in supposing that dk>d is 
jealous of his glory, wrathful, and given to revenge, 
and in taking rhetorical figures for real ideas. That 
which interests the whole world is, to know whether it 
is not better to admit a rewarding and avenging God, 
recompensing hidden good actions, and punialwg 
secret crimes, than to aihnit no God at all. « 

£ayle exhausts himself in repeating ail the>infamoils 
things imputed to the gods of antiquity. HisadverSa* 
ries answer him by unmeaning common-places. The 
partisans and the enemies of Bayle have almost always 
fought without coming to close quarters. Th^y all 
agree that Jupiter was an adulterer, Venus a wanton, 
Mercurjr a rogue. Butthis^ I conceive^ ought not to 
be oonsidered: the religion of the ancient > Romans 
should be distinguished from Ovid's Metamorphoses. 
It is quite certain that neither they nor even the 
Greeks ever had a temple dedicated to Mercury the 
Rogue, Venus the Wanton, or Jupiter the Adulterer* 

The god whom the Romans called Deus optimus 
maximus*' — m6st good, most great, was not believed 
to have encouraged Clodius to lie with Csesar's We, 
nor Cocsar to become the minion of King Nicomedes. 

Cicero does not say that Mercury incited Verres to 
rob Sicily, though, in the fable, Mercury had stolen 
Apollo's cows. Tl:^ real religi<m of the amdents was, 
that Jupiter, most good and just, with the seoondary 
divinities, punished perjury in the infenial regions. 
Thiis* the Romans wet^' this most religious obseirr 
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Ten of their oaths. It >vas in no wiie ordiJned that 

• they should believe in Leda*s two eggs, m Ibe trans- 
.IbiMliM of Inttchus's danghter into a cow> or in 
Apolio^a love for H3^inthiis. 

Therefore it must not be said that the religion of Nu- 
ma was dishonouring^ to the Divinity. So that, as but 
too often happens, there hat» been a long dispute about 
a chimera. 

Then it is asked, can a people of atheists eadst? 
I consider that a distinction must be made between this 
people, properly so called, and a society of philosop^rs 
above we people. It is true that,' in every country, 

the populace require the strongest curb; and, that if 
Bayle had had but five or six hundred peasants to 
govern, he would not have failed to announce to them 
a rewarding and avenging God. But Bayle would 
have said nothing about him to the Epicureans, who 
were people of wealth, fond of quiet, cultivating all the 
social virtues, and friendship in particular, shunning 

• the dangers and embarrassments of public afiairs, 
leading, in short, a life of ease and innocence. The 
dispute, so far as it regards policy and society, seems 
to nie to end here. 

As for people entirely savage, they can be counted 
^neither among the theists nor among the atheists. To 
ask them what is their creed, vrould be like asking them 
if ^ley axe for Aristotle or Democritus. They know 
nothing; they are no more atheists than they are pe- 
ripatetics. 

But it may be insisted that they live in society, 
though they have no God ; and that therefore society 
may subsist without religion. 

In this case I shall reply, that wolves live so ; and 
that an assemblage of barbarous cannibals, as you 
suppose them to he, is not a society.. And furth^, I 
will ask you if, wlien you have lent TOur money to any 
one of your society, you would have neither your 
debtor, nor your attorney, npr your notary, nor your 
judge, believe in a God? 

vol.. 2 b 
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AfcNimi AiMtii.'^J^mmiU of the WmMipper^of God. 

We are intelligent beings; and intelligent beings 
tMumot have been formed by a blind, "bnite, insensible 
being; there is certainly some difference between a 
elod aiid the ideas of Newton. Newton's intelligence, 
then» came from some other intelligence. 

When we see a fine machine, we say there is a eood 
machinist, and that he has an excellent understanding. 
The world is assuredly an admirable machine ; there- 
fore there is in the world, some where or other, an ad-^ 
mirable intelligence. This argument is old, but is not 
ther^re die wone. 

AU ammated bodies are composed of levers airf 
fmlKes, which act according to the laws of mechanics ; 
of liquors, which are kept in perpetual circulation by 
the laws of hydrostatics: and the reflection that all 
these beings have sentiment which has no relation to 
their Organisation, Slh ns with wonder. 
' Hie motions of ^he stars, that of our little earth 
round lihe sun, — all is operated according to the laws of 
the profoundest mathematics. How could it be that 
Plato, who knew not one of these laws — the eloquent 
biit chimerical Plato, who said that the foundation of 
the earth was an equilateral triangle, ^d that of water 
a rightr-aneled triangle — ^the strange Plato, who said 
tMra ^eoUKT be but IH^e worids because there were but 
five regular bodies, — how, I say, was it that Plato, who 
was not even acquainted with spherical trigonometry, 
had nevertheless so fine a genius, so happy an instinct, 
as to call God the Eternal Geometrician — to feel that 
ihare etidts a forming Intelligence ! Spinosa himself 
ooiifeisses' it. It is knpossible to ccmtrorert this truth, 
^iiMi Mrfounds us and presses us on all sides. 

Jt^immf of tho Atlmrt$. 

• I have, however, known refractory individuals, who 
have said that there is no forming intelligence, and that 
motion aleM has formed all that we see and tU^atwe 
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mi, Hiqr My boldly-^rihe emkimAmk of this mi- 
vme was potsible, bMme it eusUr; tberafiore it imt 
possible fbr notioA of HtM t» imnge it. Tb1» fbw 

planets only — Mars, Venus, Mercury, and the Earth : 
let us consider them only in the situations in which 
they now are ; and let us see how many probabilities 
we have that motion will bring them again to those 
respecUve places. There are Imt twenty-four chances 
in this combiuatioa: tbat is, it is only twenty-four tor 
Me, that these jdanets mil not be ibiitid in die senre 
flitiiatioiis urith lespeot to each othef • these tdat 
globes add that of Jupiter ; and it is thea only a hun-< 
died and twenty to one that Jupiter, Mars, Venus, 
Mercury, and our globe, will not be placed in the same 
positions in which we now see them. 

Lastly 9 add Saturn ; and these will then be only, 
smn hundred and twenty chances to omt against ^^t* 
ting these ||iaiiett in their present aftungementy aeeoi^ 
ding to their gnren dtstanoea* It is^ tfies; demewMlwiy 
Aat onee at least in wf^n hundred and tv^ty casts, 
chance might place tliese planeU in their present 
order. 

Then take all the secondary planets, all their mo- 
tions, all the beings that vegetate, live, feel, think, act, 
on all these globes; you hfitve only to inorease die-nnm*> 
bey^f.ohmjoes: multiply this number to. sill eternity-nc 
tp what our weakn^s calls in/mitff — there will stiU fa^ 
an unit in &vour of the formati<m of the worlds 
as it is, by motion alone : therefore it is possible that^ 
in all eternity, the motion of matter alone has produce^ 
the universe as it exists. Nay, this combination must^ 
in eternity, of necessity happen. Thus, say they, 
not only it is possible that the world is as it is by 
motion alone, but it was impossible that it should not 
be 80 after infintte combinattons. * • 

jimwer* . ^ 

All this supposition seems to me to be prodigiously 
chimerical, for two reasons: the first is, that in this* 
universe there are intellig^ent beings, and you cannot 
prove it possible for motion alone to produce under* 

2b2 
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slattding. The leemd tkat by yoidr own coAftsfAon^ 
the chances are mfinity to- nftRy, that an ntelli^ilt^ 

forming cause produced the universe. Standing alone- 
against infinity, an unit makes but a poor figure. 

Again^ Spinosa himself admits this intelligence ; it i» 
the basts of his system. Yon have not read him ; but 
Tonteust read htm. Why would you go further than 
he, and, through a fboUsh fmde, plunge into the abyss 
where Spinosa dared not to descend? Are you not 
aware of the extreme folly of saying, that it is owing to 
a blind cause that the square of the revolution of one 
{rianet is always to the squares of the others, aa the 
oube^of its distance is to the cubes of the distances of 
the others, from the common centre ? Either ihepta» 
nets are great geometricians, or the Eternal Geome- 
trician has arranged the planets. 

But where is the Eternal Geometrician ? Is he in one 
nlaee, or in all places, without occupying space ? I 
foiow not Has he ietrranged all things of his own: 
substance? I know not. Is he immense, without 
quantity and without quahty? I know not. All I 

know is, that we must adore him and be just. 

• •• • ' _ . ' > 

New OlgectiM of a Modem Atkmat. 

Can it be said that the conformation of animals is 
according to their necessities? What cure those neces- 
nlies ? self-preservation and propagation. Now, is it 
astonishing that, of the infinite combinations produced 
by chance, those only have subsisted which had organs 
adapted for their nourishment and the continuation of 
their species? Must not all others; necessarily have 
perished? 

Answer. 

This argument, taken from Lucretius, is sufficiently 
refuted by the sensation given to animals and the^inteU 
ligence given to man. How, -as has just been said m 

the preceding paragraph, should combinations pro- 
duced by chance produce this sensation and this intel- 
ligence ? Yes, doubtless, the members of animals are ' 
made for ail their necessities with an iiux>ifi^iehei^Ue 
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wA jM hm^ not the boldness ta deny it. Ymi 
wnnActBk il not. feel thai y<m can say nolbtng in' 
aMM0 to this grMt ar^ment which Natttire brings 
against yon. Ihe disposition of the wing of a fly, or 
of th^ leeiers of a snail, ia sufficient to confound you. ' 

An Objection of MaiMpertuii* 

\ The natural philoacphera of aa o As ro timea have done. 
BQliiii^ snare thaai . extend theae pKetended- tegar^' 
nmMa ? this they have somethnea. done caaa to mhliite^H 

iiess and indecency. They have found God in the 
folds of a rhinoceros's hide ; they might, with equal 
reason, have denied hid existence on account of the 
t^toiae's ahelL > . 

What reasoning ! The tortoise and the rhinoceros, 
dud all the different species, prove alike in their infinite 
varieties the same cause, the same design, the same 
end, which are preservation, gtoei^ation, and death: 
Unity is found in this immense variety ; the hide and 
Ae* shell bear equal testimony. What! deny God, 
because a shell is not like a skin ! And journalists 
have lavished upon this coxcombry praises which 
they have withheld from Newton and Locke^ both 
worshij^ra of the Divinity from thorong^ examina- 
tion and eooTietion 1 ... 

Amilm MaupertuiMM ObjecHom. 

Of what service are beauty and fitness in the coft^' 
atruction of a serpent? Perhaps, you say, it has 
uses of which we are ignorant. Let us then at least 
be silent, and not admire an animal which we kno^ 
only by die mischief it doea. 

Be you silent also, since you know no more of its 
utility than myself ; or acknowledge that, in reptiles, 
everything is admirably proportioned. Some of them 
are venoaaoaa: you have been so too. ■ Tkt only sub- 
jeet at present under constdmtionJs, th6 prodigioaa 
arl wtMi baa formed^ serpents, quadmpwla, l^rds, 

2b3 
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fishes, and btpedt. lUa art U endent enough. Yxsm^ 
ukf 'Vlhj is not the serpent- h^roiless 2. why t . 
k«ve not you been harmless ? Why haTe you been -a* - 

persecutor? — which, in a philosopher, is the greatest^of 
crimes. This is quite another question: it is that of * 
physical and moral evil. It has long been asked, 
Why are there so many serpents, and so nm^y wicked * 
men worse than serpents ? If flies could ieaeoii> thej 
would complain to God of the existence of spiders?' 
but they would, at the same time, acknowledge what 
Minerva confessed to Arachne in the fable^ that they, 
arrange their web in a wonderful manner. 

We cannot, then, do otherwise than acknowledge 
an inefiable Intelligeuce, which Spinosa himseiif ad*, 
mitled. We must own Aat it is displayed ras much in 
the meanest insect as in the planets. And with regard 
to moral and physical evil, what can be done or said ? . 
Let us console ourselves by the enjoyment pf physical . 
and moral good^ and adore the Eternal Being who haa 
ordained the one and permitted the other. 

One word more on this tome. Atheism is the vice 
of some intelligent men, and superstition is the vice . 
of fools. And what is the vice of knaves? — Jiypocrisy^ 

SECTION III. 

Unjust Accuiatumi. — Justification of Fanini, \ 

Formerly, whoever was possessed of a secret in any 
art, was in danger of passing for a sorcerer ; every * 
new sect was chai^d with murdermg in&nts in its^ 
mysteries ; and every philosopher who departed; from 
the jargon of the schools, was accused of atheism by- 
knaves and fanatics, and condemned by blockheads. 

Anaxae^oras dares to assert, that the sun is not 
conducted by Apollo, mounted in a chariot and four : . 
he is condemnea as an atheist, and compelled to fly. 

Aristotle is accused td atheism by a priesti asd not 
being powerful enough to punish his acciiser; he re-' 
tires to Chalcis. But the death of Socrates is the 
greatest blot on the page of Grecian history. 

Aristophanes — ^he whom commentatora admire be-» . 
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came he wit 4 Ofeek, fiorgitttiig diat Socrates wa«r 
alad a Gmk — Aristophanes was the first wfaa aems*' 

tomed the Athenians to regard Socrates as an atheist. . 

This comic poet, who is neither comic nor poetical, 
would not amongst us have been permitted to exhibit 
his farces at the fm of St. Lawrence. He appears to. 
me to be^ nuch lower and more despicable than Plu- 
tancii represents him. Let us see what the . wise 
Plutarch says of this buffoon: — "The language of 
Aristophanes bespeaks his miserable quackery f it is 
made.up of the lowest and most disgusting puns ; he is. 
not even pleasing to the people; and to men of . jud^n 
meni and honottr he is insupportable : his arrogance is 
intolerable; and all good men detest his malignity/' . 

This, then, is the jack-pudding whom Madame 
Dacier, an admirer of Socrates, ventures to admire ! 
Such was the man who indirectly prepared the poison 
by which infamous judges put to death the most vir*. 
tuous man in Greece. 

The tanners, coblers, and sempstresses of Athesss* 
applauded a farce in which Socrates was represented 
lifted in the air in a hamper, ariaouncing that there, 
was no God, and boasting of having stolen a cloak 
while he was teaching philosophy. A whole people, 
whose government sanctioned such infamous licences, 
well deserved what has happened to then^,* to become, 
slaves to the Romans, and subsequently to the Turks.; 
The Russians, whom the Greeks of old would have, 
called barbarians, would neither have poisoned So-, 
crates, nor. have condemned Alcibiades to death. 

We pass over tide ages between the Koman con^mon* 

> - ' ■ ■ ■ ^^^^^^^^M^^^^^M^M 

• ifeny wUl dfeagree with Voltaire io relation to the genius 
of Aristophanes, who will agree in condemning his application 
of it. Lately, however, the very prostitution of mmd which 
cost Socrates bis life, has been most artfully and insidiously 
exalted In-a certain journal on that very account, in pursuance 
of the most execrable system that was ever or^nised by politi- 
cal baseness in any age or country — a system under which every . 
species of mental freedom or independence of spirit is to be d^e- . 
cried in deceased worthies, and aspersed in the living. Soerftfeetf 
retained a high character, but having annoyed a bigh-pneetT 
hoi>d, musti b« assailed two thousandyeaw after bii death I— T. 
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wealth and our own times. The Rotnans, nnich moi^e 
wise than the Greeks, never persecuted a philosophy 
for his opinions. Not so the barbarous nations which 
succeeded the Roman empire. No sooner did the 
Emperor Frederick II. begin to quarrel with the Popes, 
than he was accused of being an atheist, and being the 
author of the book of the Three Impostors conjointly 
with his cliancellor De Vincis. 

Does our high-chancellor De L'Hopital declare ' 
against persecution ? He is immediately charged with 
atheism — Homo doctus, sed vetus atheus." There 
was a Jesuit, as much beneath Aristophanes as Aristo- 
phanes is beneath Homer — a wretch, whose name has 
become ridiculous even among fanatics — the Jesuit 
Garasse, who found atheists everywhere. He bestows 
the name upon all who are the objects of his virulence.' 
He calls Theodore Beza an atheist. It was he too that 
led the public into error concerning Vanini. 

The unfortunate end of Vanini does not excite our 
pity and indignation like that of Socrates, because 
Vanini was only a foreign pedant, without merit: how- ^ 
ever, Vanini was not, as was pretended, an atheist ; he^ 
was quite the contrary. w 

He was a poor Neapolitan priest, a theologian and 
preacher by trade, an outrageous disputer on quiddi^ j 
ties and universals, and " utriim chinieera borabinana ' 
in vacuo possit comedere secundas intentiones." But 
there was nothing in him tending to atheism. His 
notion of God is that of the soundest and most approved 
theology. — " God is the beginning and the end, the father 
of both without need of either, eternal without time, in 
no one place, yet present everywhere. To him there 
is neither past nor future ; he is within and without 
everything ; he has created all, and governs all ; he is 
inimutable, infinite without parts ; his power is his ^ 
will,'* <fec. This is not very philosophical, but it is the 
most approved theology. t ^ 

Vanini prided himself on reviving Plato's fine idea}- 
adopted by Averroes, that God had created a chain of 
beings from the smallest to the greatest, the last link 
of which was attached to his eternal throne ; an idea 
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ttort MbKne iImii true, but at dittaiit ftott alhiaar 

m being from nothing. 

He travelled to seek his fortune and to dispute;, 
but, unfortunately, disputation leads not to fortune : a 
man makes himself as many irreconcilable enemies as> 
he finds men of learning or of peckudtry to argue against*' 
Vanini's ill fortune had no other source. ^ Hb heat^andr 
fudeness in disputation fmeured him the hatred of 
some theologians; and, having quarrelled with one 
Franconi, this Franconi, the friend of his enemies, 
charged him with being an atheist and teaohing 
atheism. 

Franconi, aided by some witnesses, had the barbae- 
rity, when confronted with the accused, to maintain' 
what he had advanced. Vanini, on the stool, being 
asked what he thought of the existence of a God, 
answered that he, with the Church, adored a God in 
three persons. Taking a straw from the ground,-' 

This/' said he, is sufficient to prove that time is a 
creator." He then deliyered a very fine discourse c»t 
vegetation and motion, and the necessity of a Supreme 
Being, without whom there could be neither motion nor 
vegetation. 

The president Grammont, who was then at Toulouse, 
repeats this discourse in his history of France, now so 
lilide known ; and the same Grunmont, through some 
unaccountri^ prejudice, asserts that Vanini said att 

this " through vanity, or through fear, rather than 
from inward conviction.** 

On what could this atrocious rash judgment of the 
president be founded ? It is evidoat, from Vanini s 
answer, that he could not but be acquitted on the 
charge of idiieiMn. But what foUowed ? This unfor* 
tunate foreign priest also dabbled in medicine: there 
was found in his house a large live toad, which he 
kept in a vessel of water ; he was forthwith accused of 
being a sorcerer. It was maintained that this toad was 
the god idhich he adored. . An impious meaning was 
attributed to several passages of his books, a thmg 
which is very common and very easy, by taking objec- 
tions for answers, giving some bad sense to a loose 
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Siie^ mA penmtaig an iimoeent eicpreviioir. At 
, the fiu^on which oppresied him wntd frpm him 

judges the sciUence which condemned him to die.* 

In order to justify this execution, it was necessary 
to charge the unfortunate man with the most etiormous 
oieamui. The grey fnar— 4he very grey friar Mar- 
«tsM» Wat so beaoUed aa to publkh that Mmmi 
iet out froM Naples, with twetre of hia apottlea, tir 
convert the whole world to atheism." What a pitiful 
tale ! How should a poor priest have twelve men in 
ills pay ? How should he persuade twelve Nea{x>li- 
tana to travel at great ezpence, in order to spread thia 
Kwtildtkg ddctfina at the peril of their lifea i Woald 
a king bimailf hare it in hia power ta pay tweWe 
preachers of atheism ? No one before Father Marsenne 
nad advanced so enormous an absurdity. But after 
Uoi it waa repeated; the journals and historical die- 
tiooafies caught it, and the world, whieh loi^s the 
extmwtKaaryy haa beUafed the fiaUe wMkouteJuantaa^ 

Even Bayle, in his Miscellaneous Thoughts (Pensees 
DiversesJ speaks of Vanini as of an atheist He cites 
his example in support of his paradox, that " asocietjp 
of atheists magbt eziat;" he aaanrea us, that Vabini 
vaaamaa of . very legidar laonilay and drad he ina a 
H w urtji to hia phfleaopfaical opiaioat. On berth thesef 
]|0litta he is equally mistaken. Vanini informs us, in 
his Dialogues, written in imitation of Erasmus, that 
he had a mistress named Isabel. He waa as free m 
his wiitiaga as in hia eoadiicti but ha waa nea 
aihaiat* 

. A eantary afler his deadly the leaned La Gtece^ 

and he who took the nanie of Philaletes, endeavoured 
to justify him. But as no one cares anythingr about 
the memory of an unfortunate NeapoUta% scarcely aay 
one has read these apologies. 

The jeaint Hardouaa, move learned and aar la» raah 
than Gavasae, in bis book intMed JUkm Deieetk^ 
charp^es the Descartes, the Ariiaulds, the Pascals, the- 

• He was burned lu m^.-^T. 
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MaUebrtBdM, widi athciinu HappUy, Vamni's &le 
was not then.* 

S£CTIOK IV. 

A word on the question in morals, agitated by 
Bayle, Whether a society of atheists can siibaist^/ 
Heri^ let us first obserye the enormous self-eontnidic- 
tions ef men in disputattoo. Those who have beea 
most violent m opposing the opinion of Bayle ; those 
who have denied with the greatest virulence the pos- 
sibility of a society of atheists, are the very men who 
have since maintained with equal ardour that ^^i^^ffl m 
is the religion ot the Chinese government* 

They have moot assuredly been mistaken coocernini^ 
the government of China : they had only to read the 
edicts of the emperors of that vast counti*y, and they 
would have seen that those edicts are sermons, in 
which a Supreme Being, governing, avengiog, and rer 
warding^ is contmually ap(dcen of. 

But at the same time they are no less deceived 
respecting the impossibility of a society of atiieists ; hor 
can I conceive how Bayle could forget a striking in- 
stance which might have rendered his cause victorious. 

In what does the apparent impossibility of a society 
of atheists consist? In this: — it is judged that men 
uothout some restraint ccnild not live together; that 
lawsbaveno power against secret crimes; and Aatitis 
necessary to have an avenging God, punishing, in this 
world or in the next, such as escape human justice. 

The laws of Moses, it is true, did not teach the 
doctrme of a life to come« did not threaten with 
chastisements after death, nor even teach the prbniUve 
Jews, the unmortality of the aoul; Imt the Jews» fiur 
frma, being athmt&» fiur from believing that they couM 
elude the divine vengeance, were the most religious of 



* We muit not as Eiig1ftlini«o exult hi the better praefiee ef 
mUrowQ eoontfyin tkt as:e of VauioL AbottI the time be sufiTered 
for atheism, one QRrtbolomew Leflsatt was burnt iu Smitbfield 
as a Sociniao by a surt of persom who still exist, and who 
would burn Sociuiaa«9 if in tbeir power^ with at much goAi as 
ever.— T. 
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aen. They believed not only in tbe wiftoice otM 
eternal God, but that he was alwaifs pMon t, amdng 
them; they trembled lest they showd be {mliiehed in 

themselves, their wives, their children, their posterity 
to the fourth generation. This, was a very powerful 
check. 

> But among the Gentiles, various aeots had no re- 
•traint: the Sceptics doubted of eferythieg; the 
AcadeBHCs suspended flietr judgment on everything ; 

the Epicureans were persuaded that the Divinity could 
not meddle in human affairs, and in their hearts ad* 
raitted no divinity. They were convinced that the 
soul is not a substance, but a faculty which is bom 
and peridies with the body ; conseqoendyi they had 
no restraint but tlwt of morality and kmonn The 
Roman senators and knights were in reality atheists ; 
for to men who neither feared nor hoped anything from 
them, the gods could not exist. The Roman senato, 
then, in the time of Csesar and Cic«rOt was in &iet an 
assembly of atheists* 

' That great orator^ in his oration for Chientius, says 
to the whole assembled senate — " What does he lose 
by death ? We reject all the silly fables about the 
infernal regions. What, then, can death take from 
him? Nothings but the susceptibility of sorrow.'' 

Does not Csssar, wishing to save the Ufe of his 
fiiend CatBine, llnreaten^ by the same Cicero, object, 
that to put a criminal to death is not to punish him— 
that death is nothing — that it is but the termination of 
our ills — a moment rather fortunate than calamitous?. 
Did not Cicero and the whole senate yield to this 
reasoning ? The conquerors and legislators of idl the 
known -world, then, evidently formed a sodety of 
men who feared no thing from the gods, but were resd 
atheists. 

Bayle next examines whether idolatry is more dan- 
gerous than atheism, — ^whether it is a greater cfhne not 
to believe in the Divinity, than to have unwordnr 
notions of it: in this he thmks with Plutarch— 4lttit it 
is better to have no opinion than a bad opinion ; but, 
without offence to Plutarch, it was infinitely better 
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that the Gmks lihoiild fear • C^fes, Ne|)tane, and 

Jupiter, than that they should fear nothing at all. It 
is clear that the sanctitv of oaths is necessary ; and 
that those are more to be trusted who think a false oath 
mil be pmnshed, than those who think they may take 
a false oath with impunity. It cannot be doubted that^ 
ia vok organized city, it is better to have even a bad 

religion than no religion at all. • ' 
V It appears then that Bayle should rather have 
examin^ whether atheism or fanaticism is the most 
dangi^ous. Fanaticism is certainly a thousand times 
the most to-be dreaded; for atheism insjnres no san- 
guinary passion, but fanaticism d6es; athebm does 
not oppose crime, but fanaticism prompts to its com- 
mission. Let us suppose, with the author of the 
Commentarium Rerum Gallicarum, that the high- 
chancellor De I'Hdpital was an atheist : he made none 
hnt wise lavrs ; he recommended only moderation and 
concord. The massacres of St. Bartholomew were 
committed by fanatics. Hobbes passed for an atheist ; 
yet he led a life of innocence and quiet, while the 
fanatics of his time deluged England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, with blood. Spinosa was not only an atheist, 
he taught atheism: but assuredly he had no piirt in the 
juridicml asMssination of Bameveldt ; nor was it he 
who tdre in piecen the two brothers De Witt, and ate 

them off the gridiron. 

Atheists are for the most part men of learning, bold 
but bewildered, who reason ill, and, unable to com- 
prdiead;the creation, the origin of evil, and other dif- 
ficidties, hare recourse to the hypothesis of the eter- 
nity of things and of necessity. 

^ The ambitious and the voluptuous have but Httle 
time to reason ; they have other occupations than that 
of comparing Lucretius with Socrates. Such is the 
case with us said our time. 

. ^ It. waa otherwise with the Roman senate, which was 
imposed almost entirely of theoretical and practicsl 

atheists — ^that is, believing neither in Providence nor in 
.a future state, this senate was an .assembly of philoso- 
VOL. I. 2c* 
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all very dangerous, and who ruined the connnonwealth* 
Under the emperors, Epicureanism prevailed. The 
atheists of the senate had been factious in the times of 
SyUa and of Caesar ; in those of Augustus aad Tib&- 
liusi ihev were atheistical slaves. 

I should not wish to come ia the way of an athaistical 
prince, whose interest it should be to have me pounded 
in a mortar: I am quite sure that I should be so 
pounded. Were I a sovereign, I would not have to do 
with atheistical courtiers, whose .interest,. it wsts to 
poison me : I diould be under the necessity of takmg 
an antidote every day. It is then absidntely neoessaicy 
for princes and people, that the idea of a Supreme 
Being, creating, governing, rewarding and punishin|fy 
be profoundly engraven on their minds. 

There are nations of atheists, says Bayle in. .his 
Thoughu on Comets. The Caffres, tine Hafctontots, 
and many oth^ small populations, ha:?e no god : they 
neither affirm nor deuy that there is one; they have 
never heard of him : tell them that there is one, and 
they will easily believe it; tell them that all is done by 
the nature of things, and tbe^wiU, believe youjust the 
same. To protend that tbsy are atheists, woifM be 
like saying they are Anti^Cartesiani. They are neither 
for Descartes nor against him; they are no moretlian 
children: a child is neither atheist .AOr .deist ;^ 
nothing. 
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atheism is a most pernicious monster in those isfao 

govern; tfaatit iathesameinthe men of thar catbinet, 

since it may extend itself from the cabinet to those 
in office ; that, although less to be dreaded than fana- 
ticism, it is almost always fatal to virtue.. And espe- 
cially, let it be added, that there are femt athmts 
now than ever, since philosophers hate beodme ferw 
suaded that Aere is no vegetative being without a germ, 
no germ without a design, &c. and that. the coyn \n 
our fields does not spring from rottenness. 

' ^y9]^ios9phical gc^etriuans.bave .r^ected final 
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ciauset, but tnie phikMopheri admit th«fm; and, asi« 

elsewhere observed,* a catechist announces God to 
children, and Newton demonstrates him to the wise. 

If there be atheists, who are to blame? — who but 
tke meffcenary tyrants, oi our souls^ who^ while dki* 
gnstiiig us ivith their knamy^ ufge aone weak spirits 
to deny t}ie God vhom swElk mottitftrs dishoBowr? 
H<m mken have the people's bloodsuckers forced over* 
burdened citizens to revolt against the king If 

Men who have fattened on our substance, cry out to 
us — Be persuaded that an ass spoke ; believe that % 
fish swallowed a man, womI llurev him lip three days 
after, safe and sound, cm the %hotei dwbl not thail 
the God of the universe ordered one Jewish prophet 
to eat excrement; and another to buy two prostitutes 
and have bastards by them : — such are the words put 
into the mouth of the God of purity and truth ! Believe 
a hundred things either visibly abominable or mathe" 
matically imnossUile : otherwise the God of Mercy uriil 
bum you in nelUftre, not on)y for mUlions of miilioM 
of ages, but for all eternity, whether you have a body 
or have not a body. 

These brutal absurdities are revolting to rash and 
weak minds as weU as to firm and wise ones. > They 
gay^^Our teadiefs nsfHresent God to us as the most in- 
sensate at|d baibatolisof all bemgs; therefore, dieri 
is no God. But they ought to say— Our teachers re* 
present God as furious and ridiculous, therefore God 
is the reverse of what they describe him ; he is as 
wise and good as they say he is foolish and wicked. 
TfaAis do the wise decide. But» if a Amatic hears 
fliem, he denounees them to a megistrate, a sort ol 
priesW officer, wUdi officer has mm burned «dive4 
thinking that he is therein imitating and avenging the 
Divine Majesty which he insults. 

♦ Article AxHt I ST, f See Fraud. 

^ In our uwn days, by a legal fictioD, they are imprisoned 
during pleasure or for lile.^T* 

2 c 2 
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SECTION I. 

Th£&£ were oace many atheists among the CbtUh- 
tttiM ; they are now much fewer. It at first appears to 
be a paradoxj but ezammaticm proves it to be a truthr 

that theology often threw men's minds into atheism^ 
until philosophy at length drew them out of it. It must 
indeed have been pardonable to doubt of the Divinity 
when his only announcers disputed on his nature. 
Nearly all the first Fathers of the Church made God 
corporeal ; and others, after them, giving hkh no extent, 
lodged him in a part of heaven. According to some, he 
had created the world in Time; while, according to 
Others, he had created Time itself. Some gave him a 
son like to himself ; others would not grant that tbe 
son was like to the lather. It was also dispnted 
i^mt way a third person proceeded firom the ottier two. 

It was agitated whether the son had been, while on 
earth, composed of two persons. So that the question 
undesignedly became, whether there were five persons 
in the Divinity — three in heaven and two for Jesut 
Christ upon earth ; or four persons, reckoning Christ 
tipon earth as only one; cwr three peraoas, considering 
Christ only as God. There were disputes about his 
mother, his descent into hell and into limbo j the man- 
ner in which the body of the God -man was eaten and 
; the blood of the God-man was drunk; on grace ; on- the 
^ saints, and a thousand other matters. Wb» the ocm* 
fidants of the Divinity were seen so much atTarianoe 
among tliemselves, anathematising one another from* 
age to age, but all agreeing in an immoderate thirst for 
riches and gvaudeur, — ^while on the other hand were 
beheld the prodigious number of crimes and miseries 
which afflicted the earth, and of which inany ^ert 
caused by the very disputes of these teachers of souk, 
— it must be confessed that it was allowable for rational 
men to doubt the existence of a being so strangely an- 
nounced, and for men of sense to imagine that a God, 
I who could of his own free will make so many beings 
'N^iiserable, did not exist. 
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Suppose, for example, a natural philosopher of the 
fifteenth century, reading these words in St. Thomases 
Dream — Virtus ciaeli, loco spermatii, sufficit <^iim 
deneittil et puUefiu^tioiie ad generationeis aaimlhM 

imperftctorum'* — The virtue of heaven, instead of 
seed, is sufficient, with the elements and putrefaction, 
for the generation of imperfect animals." Our philo- 
sopher would reason thus: if corruption suffices with 
ihe elements to produce ntiiifbrmed animals, it would 
^p^ar dMalittleiMrecoi!!^])^^ with alhde morelmi 
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^ shall then think with Epicurus and St. Thomas, that 
men may have sprung from the slime of the earth and 
the rays of the mn;— a noble origin too, for beings so 
tpnretched and so clicked* Why should I admte- a 
Cfekthig Ood, presented to me under so many cdnittn*- 
dictory and revolting aspects ? But at length physics 
arose, and with them philosophy. Then it was clearly 
discovered that the mud of the Nile produced not a 
single insect, nOr a single ear of com, and men were 
found to acknowledge thnmghout g^rms, relations, 
nMtis, and soi asUmtsbioff cotvenioiidence amottg aH 
bemgs. The particleB of light navB been *fti]lowed', 

^rtiich, go from the sun to enlighten the globe and the 
rmg of Saturn, at the distance of three hundred mil- 
lions of leagues, then, coming to the earth, form two 
<^posite angles in the eye of the minutest insect, and 
piont all nature on its retina. A plulos<qpher wsto 

E*veii to the world, who discovered- the simple and sub- 
ne laws by which the celestial globes move in the 
immensity of space. 'Hius the work of the universe, 
now that it is better known, bespeaks a workman ; and 
w many never-varying laws, announce a lawgiver* 
Sotmd philosophy, dimfore, has destroyed atheism, 15 
Whicii MlN^nre thecdogy famished weapons of defence. 

But one resomte was left for the smsU number of 
difficult minds, which, being more forcibly struck by 
the pretended injustices* of a supreme being than by 

t ■ ■ ' . I . I ■ ■ 

• See GeoD >uin BviL* 
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his wisdom, were obstinate in denying this first meter* 
Nature has existed from all eternity; everything in 
nature is in motion, therefore everything in it conliiiii^ 
ally changet. And if everything is for ever cbangingj 
ail possible combinations must take place; there^e 
Ike present cmnbination of alllhings may have been the 
^eetof this eternal motion and change alone. Take 
six dice, and it is 46,655 to one tliat you do not throw 
six times six; but still there is that one chance m 
46fi5(i. SOf in the infinity of ages, any one of jtho 
infinite number of combinalKms, as lhat of the pcesent 
arrai^ment of the universe, is not impossBde. 

Minds, otherwise rational, have been misled by these 
arguments ; but they have not considered that there is 
infinity against them, and that there certainly is not m- 
fimty against the existence of God. They sriionhi 
moreover consider, that if everything were changing^ 
the smallest things could not remam unchanged^ as 
4hey have so long done. They have at least no reason 
to advance, why new species are not formed every day. 
On the contrary, it is very probable that a powerful 
hand, superior to these continual, oiianges, keeps all 
species within the bounds it has prescitted them. 
Thus the philosopher who acknowledges a Ood, has a 
number <» probabilities on his side, while the atheist 
has only doubts. 

It is evident that in morals it is much better to 
acknowledge a God than not to admit one. It is cer- 
t^tainly the interest of all men that there should be a 
J)iviiut7 to piiaish what human justice cannot repress ; 
•but it is also clear that it were better to acknowledge 
no God than to worship a barbarous one, and oflfer 
him human victims, as so many nations have done. 
, We have one striking example, which places this 
truth beyond a doubt. The Jews^ under Moses^ had 

idea of the immortality of the soul, nor of a ftitute 
state. Thdr lawgiver announced to them, from God, 
only rewards and punishments purely temporal; they 
therefore had only this life to provide for. Moses 
commands the Levites to kill twenty-three thousand of 
their brethren, for having had a golden or gilded calC 
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On another occasion, twenty-four thousand of them 
are massacred for haviag had commerce with ibe 
jemng women of the jcountry ; and twelve thousand are 
Struck dead, because some few of them had wished to 
support the ark, which was near felling. It may, with 
perfect reverence for the decrees of Providence, be 
affirmed, humanly speaking, that it would have been 
much better for these fifty-nine thousand men, who 
believed in no future state, to have been absolute 
atheists and have lived, than to have been massacred 
in tlie nwie of the God whom they acknowledged. 

It is quite certain that atheism is not taught in the 
schools of the learned of China ; but many of those 
learned men are atheists, for they are indifferent philo- 
sophers. Now it would undoubtedly be better to 
live with them at Pekin, enjoying the nuidness of their 
manners and their laws* tnan .to be at Goa, liable to 
groan in irons, in the prisons of the Inquisition, untQ 
brought out in a brimstone-coloured garment,. variega* 
ted with devils, to perish in the flames. 

They who have maintained that a society of atheists 
may exist, have then been right; for it is laws that 
fiixm society ; and these atheists, being moreover phi- 
rlosophers, may lead a very wise and very happy life 
under the shade of those laws. They wUl certainly 
live in society more easily than superstitious fanatics. 
People one town with Epicureans such as Simonides, 
Protagoras, Des Barreaux, Spinosa; and another with 
Jansenists and Molinists; — ^in which do you think 
there will be the most quarrels and tumults ? Atheism, 
considering it only with relation to this life, would be 
very, dangerous among a ferocious people ; atad false 
id6as of the Divinity would be no less pernicious. 
Most of the great men of this world live as if they were 
^atheists. Every man who has lived with his eyes open, 
knows that the knowledge of a God, his presence, and 
bis justice, have not the sli^test influence over the 
wars, the treaties, the objects of ambitk>n, intmst^ or 
pleasure, in the pursuit of which they ate wholly oteu^ 
pied. Yet we do not see that they grossly violate the 
rules established in society. It is much more agreeable 
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to pass our lives among them than amon^ the super- 
stitious aod iaaatical. I da, it is true, expect more 
justice finom one who belieyes in % God than from one 
who has no sadi belief; bat from the superstido^is I 
look only for bitterness and persecution. Atheisin and 
fanaticism are two monsters, which may tear society in 
pieces : but the atheist preserves his reason, which 
checks his propensity to mischief, while the fanatic id 
tmder the influence of a madness which is constantly 
nrginf him on. 

SSCTIOV II. 

In England, as everywhere else, there have been, and 
there still are, many atheists by principle ; for there 
are none but young inexperienced preachers, very ill- 
infdrmed of what passeii in the worldt who affinu tliflt 
there cannot be atheists. I have known 
Prance, who were very good natural philosophers ; and 
have, I own, been very much surprised that men, who 
could so ably develope the secret springs of nature, 
%/ should obstinately refuse to acknowledge the hand 
which so evidently puts those springs in action. 

it appeafB to me that one of the principles ^which 
lead them to materialism is, that they believe in the 
plenitude and infinity of the universe and the eternity 
of matter. It must be this which misleads them ; for 
almost all the Newtonians whom I have met with, 
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Tndeed, if matter tie infinite, as so many philoso- 
phers, even including Descartes, pretend, it has of 
itself one of the attributes of the Supreme Being : if a 
void be impossible, matter exists of necessity, it has 
existed from all eternity. With these principles, there- 
fore, we may dispense with a God^ creating:i modifying, 
and preserving matter. 

I am aware that Descartes, and most of the schools 
which have believed in the plenum, and the infinity of 
matter, have nevertheless admitted a God; bat this ift 
only because men scarcely ever reason or act UMi 
^ditirpmeiples. 
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; Had men reasoned consequentially, Epicnras and 

his apostle Lucretius must have been the most religious 
assertors of the Providence which they combated ; for 
when they admitted the void and the termination of 
matter^ a truth of which they had only an imperfect 
glimpse, it necessarily followed that matter was the 
being of necessity^ existing by itself, since it was not 
indefinite : they had, therefore, in their own philoso- 
phy, and in their own despite, a demonstration that 
there is a Supreme Being, necessary, infinite, the fabri- 
cator of the .universe. Newton's philosophy, which 
admits and prpyes the void and finite matter^ also 
demonstrativelY proves the existence of a God. 
: Thus I regard true philosophers as the apostles of the 
Divinity. Each class of men requires its particular 
ones : a parish catechist tells children that there is ,a 
God, bi^t N.eiwton proves it to the wise. 
; In London^ under Cbarliss II. after Cromwell's wars, 
as at Paris under Henry IV. after the war of the 
Guises, people took great pride in being atheists: 
having passed from the excess of cruelty to that of 
pleasure, and corrupted their minds successively by 
war and by voluptuousness, they reasoned very indif- 
ferently: since then, the more nature bas been studied 
the better its author has been known. 
. Qne thing I will venture to believej which is, that of 
all religions, theism is the most widely spread in the 
world: it is the prevailing religion of China; it is that 
of the wise among the Mahometans; and, among 
.Christian philosophers, eight out of ten are of the same 
opinion* It hsis , penetrated even into the schools, of 
dieQlogy, into the .di<risters, into the conclave; it is a 
sort of sect without association, without worship, 
without ceremonies, without disputes, and without 
zeal, spread through the world without having been 
preached. Theism, like Judaism, is to be found 
amidst all religions; but it is sin^lar that the latter, 
which is. the extreme of superstition* abhorr^ by the 
people, and contemned by the wise, is everywhere 
tolerated for money; while the former, which is the 
opposite, of superstition, unknown to the people, and 
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embraced by philosophers alone, is publicly exercised 
nowhere but in China. 

There is no countrv in Europe where there are more 
tbeiata 4haa in England. Some persons ask whether 
have a rel%km or not. 
Theie aie two sorts of theista. The one sort think 
that God made the world without giving man rules ifbr 
good and evil. It is clear that these should have no 
other name than that of philosophers. 
. The others beUeve that God gave to man a natural 
taw : these, it is certain, have a reUgion, ihough they 
lum .M extefiial wscmhip. Thejr ate, with reference 
to the Christian religion, peaceful enemies, which' she 
carries in her bosom ; they renounce without any design 
of destroying her. All other sects desire to predomi- 
n^Ue, Jiike poUtical bodies, which seek to feed on the 
substance of others, and rise upon thdr ntb: theisni 
alone has always lahd quiet. Tneists have never 1i>een 
foand caballing in any state. 

There was in London a society of theists, who for 
some time continued to meet together. They had a 
small book of their laws, in which religion^ on which 
a0niany ponderous volumes have been vrriUcaiy occiiipied 
only two pages. Their principal axiom wa* thiM 
** Morality is the same among all men, therefore it 
comes from God; worship is various^ therefore it is 
the work of man.** 

The second axiom was, * * That men being all brethren, 
and admowledsing the same God, it is execrable that 
brethren should persecnte brethren, because they tes* 
tify their love for the common father in a different 
manner. Indeed," said they, ** what upright man would 
kill his elder or his younger brother, because one of 
them had saluted their father after the Chinese, and the 
other after the Dutch fiatshion, especially white it mi 
undecided in what wsfy the father wished their tewe* 
jrence. to be made to liim? Surely, he who should 
act thus, would be a bad brother rather than a good 



son." 



4i 



I am well aware that these maxims lead directly t6 
the abominaUe and exeeraUe dogsm of tolmiioo 
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but I do no more than umply ralttte the fiiet I aiti 
very careful not to become a oontrovevsidiit It must, 
however, be allowed, that if the diflPerent sects into 
which Christians have been divided had possessed this 
moderation, Christianity would have been disturbed by 
fewer disorders, shaken by fewer reyolutionSy and 
stained with less blood. 

Let U8 pity the theists for combating out haif reve* 
lation. fiut whence comes it that so many Calvinists, 
Lutherans, Anabaptists, Nestorians, Arians, partisans of 
Rome, and enemies of Rome, have been so sanguinary, 
so barbarous, and so miserable, now persecuting, now 
persecuted 7 It is because tliey have been the muUt^ 
tude. Whence is it that theists* though in evror, have 
never done harm to mankind ? Because they hteive been 
philosophers. The Christian religion has cost the 
human species seventeen millions of men, reckoning 
only one million per century, who have perished, either 
by the hands of the ordinary executioner, or by those 
of exeQutioners paid and led to battle, — ^all for the sal- 
vation of souls and the greater glory of Ood. 

I have heard men express astonishment, that a reli- 
gion so moderate, and so apparently conformable to 
reason, as theism, has not been spread among the 
people. 

^ Among the great and little vulgar may be found 
pious herb-women, Molinist duchesses, scrupulous 
sempstresses who would go to the stake for anabap- 

tism, — devout hackney-coachmen, most determined in 
the cause of Luther or of Arius, but no theists: for 
theism cannot so much be called a religion as a system 
of philosophy ; and the vulgar, whether great or little, 
aiie not philosophers, 

Locke was a declared theist. I was ^tonished to 
find in that great philosopher's chapter on innate ideas^ 
that men have all different ideas of justice. Were such 
the case, morality would no longer be the same ; the 
voice of God would not be heard by man ; natural re- 
ligion would be at an end, I am willing to believe 
with him, that there are nations in which meii eat idieir 
fathers, and where to lie with a neighbour's wife is to 
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do liim a frieadly office: but if thiB be tne, it does 
not prove thalllie law, Do not unto others tlmt wluch 

you would not have others do unto you," is not general. 
For if a father be eaten, it is when he has grown old, is 
too teeble to crawl along, and would otherwise be 
eaten by the enemy ; and, I ask, what father would not 
famish a good meal to his son rather than to the 
enemies of his nation? Besides, he who eats his 
father, hopes that he in turn shall be eaten by his 
children. 

If a service be rendered to a neighbour by lying 
withhis wife, it is when he cannot himself have a child, 
and is desirons of haying one: otherwise, he would be 
▼ery angry. In both these cases, and in all others, the 

natural law, " Do not to another that which you would 
nothave another do to vou/' remains unbroken. All the 
Other rules, so different and so varied, may be referred 
to this. When, therefore, the wise metaphysician 
Locke, says that men have no innate ideas, that they 
have diffi»rent ideas of justice and injustice, he, as- 
suredly, does not mean to assert that God has not 
given to all men that instinctive self-love by which they 
are of necessity guided."^ 

ATOMS. 

Epicurus, equally great as a genius, and respect*^ 
able in his morals; and after him Lucretius, who 
forced the Latin language to express philosophical 
ideas, — and, to the great admiration of Rome, to ex- 
press them in verse; — Epicurus and Lucretius, I say, 
admitted atoms and the void: Gassendi supported this 
doctrine, and Newton demonstrated it. In Tain did a 
remnant of Cartesianism still combat for Ihe plenum ; 
in vain did Leibnitz, who had at first adopted the ra- 
tional system of Epicurus, Lucretius, Gassendi, and 
Newton, change his opinion respecting the void, after 
he had embroiled himself with his master NewtOn^ 
the plenum is now regarded as a cinmera. 

♦ See airtides Selp-Loite, Atheism, aad Theism. 
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In this, Epicurus and Lucretius appear to have been 
true philosophers, and their intermedials, which have 
been so much ridiculed, were no other than the 
iiniesisting space in which Newton has demonstra- 
ted diat the planets move round their oibits in 
times proportioned to their areas. Thus it was not 
Epicurus's intermedials, but his opponents, that were 
ridiculous. But when Epicurus afterwards tells us 
that his atoms de.clined in the void by chance ; that this 
declination formed men and animals by chance ; that 
the eyes were placed in the upper part of the head, 
and the feet at the end of the legs, by chance; that ears 
were not given to hear, but that the declination of 
atoms having fortuitously composed ears, men fortui- 
tously made use of them to hear with, — this madness, 
called physics, has been very justly turned into ridicule. 

Sound philosophy, then, . has long distinguished 
what is good in Epicurus and Lucretius, from their 
chimeras, founded on imagination and ignorance. The 
most submissive minds have adopted the doctrine 
of creation in time, and the most daring- have admitted 
that of creation before all time. Some have received 
with faith a universe produced from nothing ; others, 
unable to comprehend this doctrine in jphysics, have 
believed that all beings were emanations from the 
Great — the Supreme and Universal Being : but ail have 
rejected the fortuitous concurrence of atoms ; all have 
acknowledged that chance is a word without meaning. 
What wecail chance, can be no other than the unknown 
cause of a known effect. Whence comes it then, that 
philosophers are still accused of iUnking that the stu- 
pendous and indescribable arrangement of the universe 
is a production of the fortuitous concurrence of atoms — 
an effect of chance ? Neither Spinoza nor any one else 
has advanced this absurdity. 

Yet the son of the great Racine says, in his poem on 
Religion, — 

» 

O toi ! qui follemetit fais ton Dien du hasard, 
Vieos me cl^velopper ce iiicl qu'avec tant d'art» 
Au m^me ordre loujours architecte fidelle, 
Al'aide de sou bee ma9ouue i'hirofidelle : 
VOL, I. 2d 
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Comment, pour Clever ce hanli bitunent, 
A-t-elle en le broyaut arroudi sou cimeut? 

O ye, \* bu raise Creation out of chance. 
As er4t Lucretius from th' atomic dance I 
Come view with me the swallow's curious nest. 
Where beauty, art, and order, shine confessed. 
How could rude obaace, for ever dark and bliud^ 
Preside within Ibe liUle builder's nind ? 
Could she, with secideDtt unnumbered crowned. 
Its QMSt eopcentraf, sod itff ttraeture round ? 

These lines are assuredly thrown away. No one 
makes chance his God ; no one has said that while a 
9wa]low tempers his clay, it takes the form of his 
abode by chance ^ on the contrary it is said, that " he 
makes lus nest by the laws of necessity/' ^diich is the 
opposite of chance. 

The only question now agitated is, whether the au- 
thor of nature has formed jprimordial parts unsuscep- 
tible of division, or if all is continually dividing and 
changing into otfier elements. The first svstem seems 
to account for every&ing, and the second, hitherto at 
least, for nothing. 

If the first elements of things were not indestructible, 
one element might at last swallow up all the rest, and 
change them into its own substance. Hence perhaps 
it was, that Empedocles imagined that everything came 
from' fire and wonld be destroyed by fire. 

This question of atoms involves another; that of 
the divisibility of matter ad infinitum. The word atom 
signifies without parts — not to be divided. You divide 
it m thought; for, if you were to divide it in reairty,it 
Would no longer be an atom* 

You may divide a grain of gold into eighteen mil- 
lions of visible parts; a grain of copper, dissolved 
in spirit of sal ammoniac, has exhibited upwards of 
twenty-two thousand parts : but when you have arrived 
at the last element, the atom escapes the microscope, 
and you eta divide no further except in imagination. 

The infinite divisibility of atoms is like some propo- 
sitions in geometry. You may pass ian infinity of 
curves between a circle and its tangent, supposing 
the circle and the tangent to be lines without breadth ; 
but there are no such lines in nature* 
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You likewise establish that asymptotes will approach 
one another without ever meeting ; but it is under the 
supposition that they are lines haying length without 
breadth — ^thmgs'wfakmfaayeonly a speculatiT€ existence. 

80f also, we represent unity by a line, and divide 
this line and this imity into as many fractions as you 
please ; but this infinity of fractions will never be any 
other than our unity and our line. 

It is not strictly demonstrated that atoms are indivi- 
siblie ; but it appears that they are not divided by the 
laws of nature. 

AVARICE. 

Avar IT I Es, amor habendif — desire of having, avi- 
dity, covetousness. 

Properly speaking, avarice is the desire of accumu- 
lating, whether in grain, moveables, mon^, or curiosi- 
ties. There were avaridous men long before coin was 

invented. 

We do not call a man avaricious ^ who has four-and- 
twenty coach-horses, yet will not lend one to his friend ; 
or who, having two thousand bottles of Burgundy in 
his cellar, will not send you half-a-dozen, when he 
knows you to be in want of them. If he show you a 
hundred thousand crowns' worth of diamonds, you do 
not think of asking him to present you with one worth 
twenty livres ; you consider him as a man of great 
magnificence, but not at all avaricious. 
> fie who in finance, in army contracts, and great un- 
dertakmgs, gained two milUoiis each year, and who, 
when possessed of forty-three millions, besides his 
houses at Paris and his moveables, expended fifty thou- 
sand crowns per annum for his table, and sometimes 
lent money to noblemen at five per cent, interest, did 
not pass, in the minds of the people, for an avari- 
cious man. He had, however, all his life burned with 
the thirst of gain ; the demon of covetousness was 
perpetually tormenting him ; he continued to accumu- 
late to the last day of his life. This passion, which 
was constantly gratified, has never been called avarice. 
He did not ei^pend a tenth part of bis income; yet 

2 D 2 
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he had the repatatioii of a generous maii| too fond of 
splendour. 

A father of a family who, with an income of twenty 
thousand livres, expends only five or six, and accumu- 
lates his savings to portion his children, has the reputa- 
tion among his neighboursofbein^ avariciousymean, Btin* 
gy^a niffgardy a miser, a gripe-fturdiing; anderery aba* 
sive epimet that can be thought of is bestowed upon him. 

Nevertheless, tliis g-ood rltizLU is much more to be 
honoured than the Crasus I have just mentioned : he 
expends three times as much in proportion. But the 
cause of the great difference between their reputations 
is this: — 

Men hate the individual whom they call aTaricidus, 

only because there is nothino^ to be gained by him. 
The physician, the apothecary, the wine-merchant, the 
draper, the grocer, the saddler, and a few girls, gain a 

food deal bj our Crcesus, who is truly avaricious, 
lut with our close and economical citizen, there is 
nothing to be done ; therefore he is loaded with male- 
dictions. 

As for those among the avaricious who deprive 
themselves of the necessaries of life, we leave them to 
Plautus and Moii^re. 

AUGURY. 

Must not a man be very thoroughly possessed \yf 
the demon of etymology to say, with Pezron and others, 
that the Roman word augurium came from the Celtic 
words au and gur 9 Accordmg .to these learned men^ 
au must, among the Basques and Bas-Bretons, have 
signified the liver ; because asu, which (say they) signi- 
fied left, doubtless stood for the liver, which is on 
the right side : and meant imzn, or yellow, or red, in 
that Celtic tongue of which we have not one memorial. 
Truly, this is powerful reasoning. • 

Absurd cunosity (for we must call things by their 
right names) has been carried so far as to seek He- 
brew and Chaldee derivations for certain Teutonic 
and Celtic words. This, Bochart never fails, to jdQ* 
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It 16 astouifthmg with what ooofidence these men d( 
genius have proved that expressioiis used on the banks 
of the Tyber were borrowed from the patois of the 
savages of Biscay, Nay, they even assert that this 

patois was one ol the first idioms of the primitive lan- 
guage — the parent of all other languages throughout 
the world. They have only to proceed, and say that 
all the various notes of birds come from the cry of the 
two first parrotcfy from which everf other species of 
birds has been produced. 

The religious folly of auguries was originally founded 
on very sound and natural observations. The birds of 
passaii,e have always marked the progress of the sea- 
sons ; we see them come in flocks in the spi'ing^ and 
return in the autumn. The cuckoo is heard onlyin 
fine wea^r, which bis note seems to invite. T%e 
swallows, skimming along the ground, announee rain. 
Each climate has its bird, which is in effect its augury. 

Among the observing part of mankind there were, 
no doubt, knaves who persuaded fools that there was 
something divine in these animals^ and that their 
flight presaged our destinies which were written on 
the wings of a sparrow just as clearly as in the stars. 

The commentators on the allegorical and interesting 
story of Joseph sold by his brethren, and made Pha- 
raoh's prime minister for having explained his dreams, 
infer that Joseph was skilled in the science of augu- 
ries, firom the circumstance that Joseph's steward is 
commanded to «ay to bis brediien, ** Is not this it/' 
(the silver cup) in which my lord drinketh ? and 
whereby indeed he divineth ?* Joseph, having caused 
his brethren to be brought back before him, says to 
them, What deed is this that ye have done ? Wot ye 
not that such a man as I can certainly divine V*f 

Judah acknowledges, in the name of his brethren, 
that Joseph is a great diviner, and that Ood has in- 
spired him — " God hath found out the iniquity of thy 
servants."! At that time they took Joseph for an 

* Ciciiesis, chap. xliv. v. 5. 

t Ibid. V. 16. 

X IbkU ehap* sliv, V, i€« 
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Egyptian lord. It is evident from the text, that they 
believed the God of the Egyptians and of the Jewsj^ 
had discovered to this minister the theft of his cup. * 

Here then we have auguries or divination clearly 
established in the book of Genesis ; so clearly, that it 
is afterwards forbidden in Leviticus. — ** Ye shall not 
eat anything with the blood : neither shall ye use en-e 
chantment nor observe times. Ye shall not round the 
comers of your heads, neither shalt thou mar the cor* 
ners of thy beard.*'* 

As for the superstition of seeing the future in a cup, 
it still exists, and is called seeing in the glass. The 
individual must never have known pollution ; he must 
turn towards theeast^and pronounce the words^' Abraxa 
per dominum nostrum,"— after which he will see in w 
glass of water whatever he pleases. Children were 
usually chosen for this operation. They must retain 
theu' hair : a shaven head, or one wearing a wig, can 
see nothing in the glass. This .pastime was much in 
vogue in France, during the regency of the Duke of 
Orleans, and still more so in the times preceding. 

As for auguries, they perished with the Roman em- 
pire. Only the bishops have retained the augurial staff, 
called the crosier, which was the distinctive mark of 
the dignity of aueur; so that the symbol of false- 
hood luts become ue symbol of truth. 

There, were innumerable kinds of dirinations, o£ 
which several have reached our latter ages. This cu- 
riosity to read the future, is a malady which only philo- 
sophy can cure ; for the weak minds that still practise 
these pretended arts of divination, even the fools who 
give themselves to the Devil, all make religion subser^. 
vient to these profanations, by which it is outraged. 

It is an observation worthy of the wise, that Cicero, 
who was one of the college of augurs, wrote a book 
for the sole purpose of turning auguries into ridicule ; 
but they have likewise remarked that Cicero, at the 
end of his book says, that superstition should be 
destroyed, but not religion. For," he adds^ the 



« Genesis, qhap. xix, v. 26— 7, 
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beauty of the universe, and the order of the heavenly 
bodies, force us to acknowledge an eternal and powerful 
nature. We must maintmn the religion which is 

joined with the knowledge of this nature, by utterly 
extirpating superstition ; for it is a monster which pur- 
sues and presses us on every side. The meeting with 
a pretended diviner, a presage, an immolated victim, 
a bird, a Chaldean, an aruspice, a Hash of lightning, a 
dap of thunder, an event accidentally corresponding 
with what has been foretold to us, everything dis- 
turbs and makes us uneasy; sleep itself, which should 
make us forget all these pains and fears, serves but 
to redouble them by frightful images.*' 

Cicero thought he was addressing only a few Ro- 
mans ; but he was speaking to all men and all ages. ' 

Most of the great men of Rome no more* believed in 
auguries, than Alexander VI. Julius II. and Leo X. 
believed in Our Lady of Loretto and the blood of St. 
Januarius, However, Suetonius relates that Octavius, 
surnamed Augustus, was so weak, as to believe, that a 
fish, which leaped from the sea upon the shore at 
Actium, foreboded that he should gain the battle. 
He adds, tihiat having afterwards m^t an ass-driver, he 
asked him the name of his ass ; and the man having an- 
swered that his ass was named Nicholas, which signi- 
fies conqueror of nations, he had no longer any doubts 
about the victory ; and that he afterwards had brazen 
statues erected to the ass-driver, the ass, and the jump* 
ing fish. He further assures us, that these statues 
were placed in the Capitol. 

It is very likely that this able tyrant laughed at the 
superstitions of the Romans, and that his ass, the driver, 
and the fish, were nothing more than a joke. But it is 
noless likely that, while he despised all the follies of the 
vulgar, he had a few of his own. The barbarous and 
dissimulating Louis XI. had a firm faith in the cross of 
St. Louis. Ahiiost all princes, excepting such as have 
had time to read, and read to advantage, are in some 
degree infected with superstition. 
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. AUGUSTINE. 

Augustine, a native of Tagaste, here to be con- 
sidered, not as a bishop, a doctor, a father of the 
Church, but suaply as a man. This is a question, in 
physics, respecting the climate of Africa. 

AVhen a youlb, Augustine was a great libertine ; and 
Uie spirit was no less ({uick in him than the flesh. He 
says,"^ Uiat before he was twenty years old, he had 
learned arithmetic, geometry, and music, without a 
master. 

Does not this- prove that, in Africa, which we now 

call BaTbary, both minds and bodies advance to matu- 
rity more rapidly than amongst us? 

These valuable advantages of St. Augustine, would 
lead one to believe that Ea^docles was not altogetlier 
in the wrong, when he regarded fire as the principle 
of nature. It is assisted, but by subordinate agents. 
It is like a king governing the actions of all his subjects, 
and sometimes inflammg the imaginations of his peo-^ 
pie rather too much. It is not without reason that 
Syphax says to Juba, in the Cato of Addison, that the 
sun which rolls its fiery car over African heads, places 
a deeper tinge upon tne cheeks, and a. fiercer flame 
within their hearts. That the dames of Zama are 
vastly superior to the pale beauties of the north : — 

The i^lowiii^ dames of Zana't royal court 

Have faces Pushed with more exalted charms ; 

Were you with these, my prince, you'd soon forget 
The paie uuripened beauties of the north. 

Where shall we find in Paris, Strasburgh, Ratisbon, 
or Vienna, young men who have learned arithmetic, the 
mathematics, and music, without assistance, and who 
have been fathers at fourteen ? 

Doubtless it is no fable that Atlas, prince of Mau- 
ritania, called by the Greeks the son of heaven, was. a 
Celebrated astronomer^ and constructed a celestial 
sphere, such as the Chinese have bad for so many 
ages. The ancients, who expressed everything in alle- 

♦ Confessious, book iv. chap. 16. 
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gory, likened this prince to the mountain which bears 
his name, because it lifts its head above the clouda, 
which have been called the heavens by all maakind 
who have judged of things only from the testinumy of 
their eyes. 

• These Moors cultivated the sciences with success, 
and taught Spain and Italy for five centuries. Things 
are greatly altered. The country of Augustine is now 
but a den of pirates ; while England, Italy, Germany, 
wd France, which were involved in barbarism, are 
greater cultivators of the arts than ever the Arabians 
were. 

Our only object, then, in this article, is to show how 
changeable a scene this world is. Augustine, from 
a debauchee, becomes an orator and a philosopher ; 
he puts himself forward in the world; he teaches 
rhetoric; he turns Manichean, and from Manicheism 
passes to Christianity. He causes himself to be bap- 
tized, together vritb one of his bastards, named Beoda* 
tus; he becomes a bishop, and a father of the Church. 
His system of grace has been reverenced for eleven hun- 
dred years, as an article of faith. At the end of eleven 
hundred years, some Jesuits find means to procure 
an anathema against Augustine's system, word for word^ 
under the names of Jansenius, St Cyril, Amaud,aa4 
' Quesnel.* We ask if this revolution is not, in its kind, 
as great as that of Africa; and if there be anything 
permanent upon earth ? 

AUGUSTUS (OCTAVIUS). 

The Morab ofAugustui. 

Manners can be known only from facts, which facts 
must be uicontestable. It is beyond a doubt that .this 
man, so unmoderately praised as the restorer of morals 
and of laws, was long one of the most infamous debau- 
chees in the Roman commonwealth. His epigram on 
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Fulvia, written after the horrors of the proscriptions, 
proves that he was no less a despiser of decency in 
his language than he was a barbarian in his con- 
duct. This abominable epigram is oat of the strongest 
testimonies to Augustus's infamous immoralitr. &ex* 
tiM Pompeius also reproadied him with shamenil weak- 
nesses — Etfeminatum infectatus est." Anthony, be- 
fore the triumvirate, declared that C«esar, great uncle 
to Augustus, had adopted him as his son, only because 
be had been aubserrient to bis pleasuxea^^' adoptionem 
A¥iU¥»U stupro merilnm*'* 

Lucius Csesar charged htm with the same crime; 
and even asserted that he had been base enough to sell 
himself to Hirtius for a very considerable sum. He 
was so shameless as to take the wife of a consul from 
h^ husband in the midst of a supper; be took ber to 
a neighbouring closet^ staid with her there for some 
Mmtf and brought ber back to table, witbout himself, 
the woman, or her husband blushing at all at the 
proceeding. 

We have also a letter from Anthony to Augustus, * 
couched in these terms — Ita valeas ut banc emstolam 
•cAm leges, non inieris TestulbmS) aut .TerentiUam, ant 
Russillion, aut Salviam, aut omnes. Anne refert iifai 

et in quam arrigas V We are afraid to translate this 
licentious letter. 

Nothing is better known than the scandalous feast 
of five of the companions of lus pleasures with five of 
the principal women of Rome They were dressed up 
as gods and goddesses, and imitated all the immodes- 
ties invented in fable — 

Dumnofa Divoram eoBnat adulteria. 

And on the stage he was publicly designated by this 
famous line — 

Vldetae ut cliuedas orbem digito temperet ? 

Abmost every Latin author that speaks of Orid, 
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asserts, that Augustas bad the insoknce to binish that* 
Roman knight, who was a much betteir mate llian Wm* 
gelf, merely because the other had surprised him in a a 

incest with his own daughter Julia; and that he sent 
his daughter into exile only through jealousy. This 
is the more likely, as Caligula published aloud that his 
mother was born from the incest of Augustus with 
Julia. So savs SuetoniuSi in his life of Caligula. 

We know that Augustus repudialed ^e mother of 
Julia the very day she was brought to bed of her, and 
on the same day took Livia from her husband when she 
was pregnant of Tiberius — another monster, who suc- 
ceeded him. Such was man to whom Horace 
iEud^ 

Ret Italas srtiils ttttoHs, mgrilMii orties^ 
Legibut emesdeflt &c. 

It IS hard to repress our indignation at reading at 
the commencement of the Georgics, that Augustus is 
one of the greatest of divinities ; and that it is not 
known what place he will one day deign to occupy in 
heaven; whe^er he will reign in the eiff or become 
the ppotector of cities, or tMchaafe to accept the eiav 
pire oftlie seas: — 

An DeuS immensi venias mari«, ac tua nauta 
Numioa sola celaut tibi serviat ultima Thule. 

Ariosto speaks with much more sense as well as' 
grace, when he says in his fipe thirty-fifith canto-* 

Non fu si santo ne benig^o Augusto 
Come la trombadiVirg^liosonDa; 
Itvttf svttto in po^ta haifa gij»%b> 
La protcriptione iniqaa gU pehknia, fte. 

« 

Augustus was not quite so mild and chaste 

As be*s by bonest Virgil represented : 
But theD, the tyrant bad poetic taste v 
With fhU €he poet fatly Was eotttanted, ke. 

. The CruMm €f Jn^gmiusM 

If Augustus was long abandoned to the most shame- 
ful and frantic dissipation, his cruelty was no less 
uniform and deliberate. His proscriptions were pub- 
lished in the midst of feasting and termry : he proscri* 
bed more tttan three hundred senators, two thousand 
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knights, and ooe kimdred obscure but wealthy iieads 
of families, whose only crime was their being rich. 
Anthony and Octavius Wd them killed, solely that they 
might get possession of their money; in which they 
ditiered not the least from highway robbers, who are 
condemned to the wheel. 

Octavius, immediately after the Perosian war, gave 
his veterans all the lands belonging to the citizens of 
Mantua and Cremona, thus recompensing murder by 
depredation. 

It is but too cerUiia that the world was ravaged, from 
the Euphrates to the extremities of Spain, by this man 
without shame, without faith, honour, or probity, kna- 
vish, ungrateful, avaricious, bloodthirsty, cool in the 
commission of crime, wh0| in any well-regulated re- 
public, would have been condemned to the greatest of 
punishments for the first of his offences. 

Nevertheless, the government of Augustus is still 
admired, because under him Rome tasted peace, plea- 
sure, and abundance. Seneca says of him — Cle- 
mentiam non voco lassam cmdelitatem'^ — I do not 
call exhausted cruelty, clemency/' 

It is thought that Augustus became milder when 
crime was no longer necessary to him ; and that, being 
absolute master, he saw that he had no other interest 
than to appear just. But it appears to me that be still 
was pitiless rather than clement: for, after the battle 
of Actium, he had Antony's son murdered at' the feet 
of Csesar's statue ; and he was so barbarous as to have 
young Csesarian, the son of Csesar and Cleopatra, be- 
headed, though he had recognized him as king of Egypt. 

Suspecting one day that the pr»tor Quintus GaJlius 
had come to an andience with a poniard under his 
robe, he had him put to the torture in his presence ; 
and, in his indignation at hearing that senator call him 
a tyrant, he tore out his eyes with his own hands; — at 
least, so says Suetonius. 

We know that Ceesar, his adopted father, was great 
enough to pardon almost all bis enemies ; but I do not 
find that Augustus pardoned one of his. I have great 
doubts of ms pretended clemency to Cinna. This 
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liffidr is mentkmed neldierby Snetonias nor by Tackas. 

9uetoiihi8, who speaks of all the conspiracies ag^st 

Augustus, would not have failed to mention the most 
memorable. The singularity of giving a consulship to 
Cinna in return for the blackest perfidy, would not 
have escaped every cotemporary historian. Dion Cas- 
sins sp^ks of it only after Seneca; and this passage in 
Seneca has the appearance rather of declamation tfian 
of historical truth. Besides, Seneca lays the scene in 
Gaul, and Dion at Rome : this contradiction deprives 
the occurrence of all remaining verisimilitude. Not 
one of our Roman Histories, compiled in haste and 
without selection, has discussed this interesting fact. 
Lawrence Edisurd's History has appea^ to enlist* 
ened men to be as fanlty as it is mutilated: wnters 
have rarely been guided by the spirit of examination. 

Cinna might be suspected, or convicted, by Augus- 
tus, of some infidelity; and, when the affair had been 
cleared up, might honour him with the vain title of 
consul ; but it is not at all probable that Cinna sought 
by a conspiracy to seize the supreme authority,-^e» 
who had never comrnanded an army, was supported 
by no party, and was a man of no consideration in the 
empire. It is not very likely that a mere subordinate 
courtier would think of succeeding a sovereign who 
had been twenty years firmly established on his throne, 
aod had heirs; nor is it more likely that Augustus 
would make him consul inmiediately after the con- 
spiracy. 

If Cinna*s adventure be true, Augustus pardoned 
him only because he could not do otherwise, being 
overcome by the reasoning or the importunities of 
Lrria, who had acquired great influence over him, and 
persuaded him^ says Seneca, that pardon would do 
him more service dian chastisement. It was then only 
through policy that he, for once, was merciful; it cer- 
tainly was not through generosity. 

Shall we give a robber credit for clemency, because, 
being enriched and secure, exnoying in peace the fruits 
of his rapine, he is not every oay assassmating the sons 
and grandsons of the proscribed, while they are kneel* 

vox. I. 2 b 
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inglQttidimrBhippingkni? Afite beiBf a btilwriatty 
he was a prodMt palitidati. It iiwortliy of femark^ 

that posterity never gave him the title of virtuous, 
which was bestowed on Titus, on Trajan, and the An- 
tonines. It even became customary, in the compli- 
ments paid to Eiaperora on their acceasioiH to w»h 
that tb£f might be more fiEwtniiate than Attgiutas, afld 
UKm mtnoiia than Tngaii. 

' li is now, therefore, allowable to consider Augustus 
aa a clever and fortunate monster. 

Louis Racine, son of the great Racine, and heir to a 
part of bis talents, seems to forget himself when he 
says, m his Refleetioiu on Poetry, that Horace and 
Viigil spoiled Au^ustna ; ihay emanBted thdr art m 
poisoning the mind of Augustus by their praises.^ 
These expressions would lead one to believe that the 
eulogies so meanly lavished by these two great poets, 
corcupted this Emperor's hue disposition. But Louis 
Radne very well knew that Augustus was a very bad 
ma% regarding crime ami virlae with iadifference, 
ayailing himiali alike of the horrors of Ihe one and the 
appearance* of the other, attentive solely to his own 
interest, employing bloodshed and peace, arms and 
laws, religion and pleasure, only to make himself mas- 
ter of the ewrth, and sacrificiDg every ibimg to himself. 
Laitts RaciM cmly shows «s^ Aa* Viif^ and Horace 
had serrile aoulst 

He is, unfortunately, too much in the right when he 
reproaches Comeille with having dedicated Cinna to 
the financier MontOron, and said to that receiver, 

What yott more especially have in common with 
Aagttstus is» the generosity with whichy ' tec* for, 
though Angastas was the most wicked of RomsA 
citizens, it must be confessed that the first of the 
Emperors, the master, the pacificator, the legislator of 
the then known world, ought not to be placed abso- 
lutely on a level with a clerk to a comptroUer-ge- 
Herat in tiaiil. 

: Thor some Laius RieiMv io justly coadAiimig the- 
mean adulation of CenieUle, and the basi&ness of the* 
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«ge' <xt Horace and Virgil, marvdloualy lays hold of 
titts posiago m Jfaaflitton^B Petit Carima:— ^ It ia m 
leas culpable to fafl m tnilii towardaMo&arcliB tium to 

be wanting in fidelity ; the same penalty should be un* 
posed on adulation as on revolt." 

I ask your pardon, FatlierMassillon; but this stroke 
of yours is very oratorical, very preacher-like, very ex> 
Bggerated. The League and .the Fronde have, ill am 
not deceived, dosa mnre barm that Qumankfa pro- 
logues. There is no way of oondemBing Quinaalt aa 
a rebel. " Est modus in rebus," Father MassiUon, 
which is wanting in all mauufacturers of sermons. 

0 

AVIGNON. 

♦ 

AvxavoK and its. ooon^ are monimeBts^ of whiHt 
lihe abuse of religioii, ambraoay knavery, aad rfimati^ 

cism united, can effect. This little country, after a 
thousand vicissitudes, had, in the twelfth century, 
passed into the hands of the Counts of Toulous^ jie^ 
ascended from Charlemagne by thejfemale side. 

Raymoad VL Count of .Toubuse, whose forefirthers 
had been ^ principal heco^ «i Iha crmadeay. was 
stripped of his states by a emsade which Ihe Pope 
stirred up against him. The cause of the crusade was, 
the desire of having his spoils ; the pretext was, that in 
several of his towns the citizens thought nearly as has 
been thought for upwards of two hundred years in 
£ngland, Sweden, Denmark, tfaree*fcartbs of Switsem* 
famdt Holland, aiul half of Oennany* 

This was h«rdly a sufficient veasoB for givii^, in the 
name of God, the states of the Count of Toulouse'' 
to the first occupant, and for devoting to slaughter and 
fire his subjects, crucifix in hand, and white cross on 
shoulder. All that is related of the most savage peo- 
ple, £Bdls far short of the barbarities committed in tUs 
war, sailed holy. The lidieulous atrocity of some reli<> 
gious ceremonies always accompanied these horrid 
excesses. It is known that Raymond VI. was 
dragged to a church of St. Giles, before a legate, naked 
to the waist, without hose^or sandalsi with a rope about 

2£2 
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liM whk^ was held, by a deacon^ wUle tooAer 
dMoon flogged him, and a third sang mi$ertr0 wkk 
aome monks, — and all wli3e the legate was at dinner. 

Such was the origin of the right of the Popes over 
Avignon. 

Count Raymond, who had submitted to theflagella- 
tiiCMi in order to preserve his states, underwent this 
ignominy to no pnrpose whatefer. He had to defend 
^armsrwhathe nad thought to preserreby snfferinga 

few stripes ; he saw his towns laid in ashes, and died in 
1213, amid the vicissitudes of the most sanguinary war. 

His son, Raymond VII. was not, like his father, sus- 
pected of heresy ; but he was the son of a heretic, and 
to be stripped of all his possessions, by virtne of 
the Decretals; such was the law. The crusade, there* 
fere, was continued against him ; he was excommuni* 
cated in the churches, on Sundays and holidays, to the 
sound of bells, and with tapers extin;^uished. 

A legate, who was in France during the minority of 
St Louis, raised tenths there, to nuuntain this war in 
Languedoc and Proraioe* Raymond defended him* 
adf >vith courage ; bat the heads of the hydra of fana- 
ticism were incessantly re-appearing to devour him. 

The Pope at last made peace, because all his money 
had been expended in war. 

Raymond VII. came and signed the treaty before 
the portal of the oatfaedral of r aris* He was forced 
to pay ten thousand marks of sil^et to the legate, two 
thousand to the abbey of Citeaux, five hundred to the 
abbey of Clervaux, a thousand to that of Grand-Selve, 
and three hundred to that of Belleperche, — all for the 
saiTation of bis soul, as is specified in the treaty* So 
it was that the Church always negociated. 

It is very remarkable, ttiat in this document the 

Count of Toulouse constantly puts the legate before 
the King — I swear and promise to the legate and to 
the King, faithfully to observe all these things, and to 
pause them to be obsenred by my ¥assals and sub* 
jects,'* Ac. 3 
This was not all. He ceded to Pope Gregory IX. 
the country of Venaissm beyond the Khope, and the 
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wvi^reignty of setenty^diree oastles ea AiB «id6 the 
mile wer. The Pope adjudged this fine to himself by 

a particular act, desirous that, in a public instrument, 
the acknowledgment of having exterminated so many 
Christians for the purpose of seiziiig upon his neigh- 
bour's goods, should not appear ia so glaring a l^t. 
Besides, he draianded what Raymimd coirid not gnliit, 
ifitfaoutltecoiisieatof th^Eto The 
MQttt^s fiuidSy on the left bank of the Rhone, were an 
imperial fief^ and Frederic II. never sanctioned this 
exaction. * 

Alphonso, brother to St. Louis, having married this 
unfortQaate prfaica's daughter, by whom he bad m 
childran, all tlie states of ftaysaond Vli. in LangaedOc, 
dendvtfd toihecrdwaof F^aiioe> as had bean stipiilaied 

in die marriage contract. 

The country of Venaissin, which is in Provence, had 
been magnanimously given up by the Emperor Fre- 
derick II. to the Count of Toulouse. His daughter , 
Joan, before her death, had disposed of them by wiU 
in ficnNirof ChaHes of Anjou, Goiintof ProTenoe^^ftBid 
Kin^ of Naples. 

• Philip the Bold, son of St. Louis, being pressed by 
Pope Gregory IX. gave the country of Venaissin to 
the Roman church, in 1274. It must be confessed that 
Philip the Bold gave what in no way belon^d to him ; 
thai thts cession was absoltttriy null and T<Hd, and thftt 
ao met ever Hftu noie oontnury to all law. 

It is the same with the town of Avrgnon. Joan of 
Finance, Queen of Naples, descended from the brother 
of St. Louis, having been, with but too great an ap- 
pearance of justice, accused of causing her husband 
to be strangled, deshred the protection of Pope Clement 
VI. whose see was then the town of Avignon, in 
Joaft^» d<teaiiis. IShe was ooantess of - Provence. ' Kn 
1347, the Provencals made her swear, on the Gospel, 
that she would sell none of her sovereignties. She 
had scarcely taken this oath before she went and sold 
Avignon to the Pope. The authentic act was not 
«gndd until the I4di of June, 1346 : the sum stipu* 
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lated for was eigh^ thovsand iBorins of gold. The 
Pope declared her ronooent of her hnebend't marder^ 

but never paid her. Joan's receipt has nerer been pm- 
duced. She protested juridically four several times, 
against this deceitful purchase. 

So that Avignon and ita country were never consi- 
dered to have been dismembered from Provenoey 
otherwise than by a rapbe, whidi was the more mani* 
fest, as it had>een soog^t to cover it with the doak 
of religion. 

When Louis XI. acquired Provence, he acquired it 
with all the rights appertaining thereto ; and, as ap- 
pears by a letter from John of Foix to that monarch, 
had in 1464 rjBsolved to enforce them. But the in* 
trigues of the conrt of Rome were always so powerfiil, 
that the kings of France condescended to allow it 
the enjoyment of this small province. They never ac- 
knowledged in the Popes a lawful possession, but only 
a simple^enjoym^t. 

In the troity of Pisa, made by Lonis XIV.. with 
Alexander VIL in 1664, it is said-tiiat every ob- 
stacle shall be removed, in order that the Pope may 
enjoy Avignon as before." The Pope, then, had this 
provmce only as cardinals have pensions from the 
kin^, which pensions are discretional. 

Avignon and its country were a constant source of. 
einbarrassment to the French government : they afforded, 
a refuge to all the bankrupts and smugglers, though 
very little profit thence accrued to the Pope. 

Louis XIV. twice resumed his rights; but it was 
rather to chastise the Pope than to reunite Avignon 
and its country with his crown. 

At length Louis XV. did justice to his dignity and to 
his subjects. The gross and indecent conmict of Pope 
Rezzonico (Clement XIII.) forced him in 1768 to re- 
yive the rights of his crown. This Pope had acted as 
if he belonged to the fourteenth century. He. was^ 
however, with the applause of all Europe, oonvinoed 
that he Uved in the eighteenth. 

When the officer b^uring the king's orders entered 
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AfigiioDiy he went straight to the legate's ftpartment^ 
wilbottt being announcra, and said to him, Sir^ the 
king takes possession of his town.'' 

There is some difference between this proceeding 
and a count of Toulouse being flogged by a deacon, 
while a legate is at dinner. Things, we see, change 
with times,* 

AUSTERITIES. 

MORTIFICATIOVS, FLAGELLATIONS* 

Suppose that some chosen individuals^ lovers of 
study, united together after a thousand catastrophes 
had nappened to the world, and employed themselves 

in worshipping God and regulating the time of the 
year, — as is said of the ancient Brahmins and Magi ; 
all this is perfectly good and honest. They might, by 
their frugal life, set an example to the rest of the 
world ; they might abstain, during the celebration of 
their feasts, from all intoxicating hquors, and all com<^ 
merce veith their wives; they might be clothed mo* 
destly and decently: if they were wise, other men con- 
sulted them ; if they were just, they were loved and 
reverenced. But did not superstition, brawling, and 
vanity, soon take the place of the virtues ? 

Was not the Brst madman that flogged himself pub- 
tidy to appease the gods, the original of the priests of 
the Syrian goddess, who flogged themselves in her 
honour, — of the priests of Isis, who did the same oa 
certain days, — of the priests of Dodona, named Salii, 
who inflicted wounds on themselves, — of the priests of 
Bellona, who struck themselves with sabres, — of the 
I^iests of- Diana, who drew blood from their backs 

* Clement XIII. beiog dead, his succestor Gan^anelU re- 
paired his faults, promised to abolish the Jesuits, and bad 
Avi^on restored to liim. 

Some profound politicians think it advisable to leave Avignon 
in the hands of the Pope, in order to have the means of punish- 
ing him, if be abuses Lis keys. But let the people be en- 
lightened, and there will no longer be any need of Avignon, 
mbnt to bring the taeefessor of St. Peter to reason, or to tnkit 
bis ill dedgns harmless. 
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wMi rods, — of the priesti of Cybele, -vAto mafe thettt" 

selves eunuchs, — of the fakirs of ludia^ wfeo loaded 
themselves with chams ? Has the hope of obtaining 
abundant alms nothing at all to do with the practice of 
these austerities 1 

Is there not some similarity between the beggars, 
who make their legs swell by a certain application' and 
GOTer tiieir bodies with sores, in order to force a few 
pence from the passengers, and the impostors of an- 
tiquity, who seated themselves upon nails, and sold 
the holy nails to the devout of their country ? 

And bad vanitj^ never any share in prompting th^se 
public mortifieatiMs, whicn attracted the i^es of the 
multitude ? scourge myself, but it is to ex^piate 
your faults; I go naked, but it is to reproach you with 
the richness of your garments ; I feed on herbs and 
snailsi but it is to correct in you the vice of gluttony ; I 
wear an iron liag, to make you blush at your lewdness; 
Reveirace me as one cherished by the gods, and who 
wiU bring down their fiiyours npom you. When yon 
shall be accustomed to revereiice me, you will not find 
it hard to obey me : I will be your master, in the name 
of the gods ; and then, if any one of you disobey my 
will in the smallest particular, I will have you impaled 
to appease the wrath of hesven.'' 
. If the Bt0t fakirs did not pronounce these words, it 
is very probable that they had them engraven at the 
bottom of their hearts. 

Human sacrifices perhaps had their origin in these 
frantic austerities. Men who drew their blood in jrab^ 
lie with rods, and* manekd their arms and thighs to 
gain considera^on, woida easily make imbecile savages 
believe that they must sacrifice to the gods whatever 
was dearest to them, — that to have a fair wind, they 
must immolate a daughter, — to avert pestilence, preci- 

Eitate a son from a rock,-^to have infallibly a good 
arve^ throw a daughter into the Nile* 
^ Th^e Asiatic superstitions gave rise to the ^agella- 
tions which we have imitated from the Jews.* Their 
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deTofte^s still flog themselves, and flog one another, as 
the priests of Egypt and Syria did of old. 
Ainongst us the abbots flogged their monks, and 

the confessors their penitents — of both sex^es. St. 
Augustin wrote to Marcellinus the tribune, that the 
Donatists must be whipped as schoolmasters whip 
their scholars." 

It is said that it was not until the tenth century 
that monks, and nuns began to scourge themselves on 
certdn days of the year. The custom of scourging 
sinners as a penance was so well established, that St. 
Louis's confessor often gave him the whip. Henry II. 
was flogged by the monks of Canterbury.* Raymond, 
count of Toulouse, was flogged with a rope round his 
neck by a deacon, at the door of St. Giles s ctiurch, as 
has before been said. 

The chaplains to Louis VIII. king of France, were 
conderonedf by the Pope's legate to go at the four 
great feasts to the door of the cathedral of Paris, and 
present rods to the canons, that they might flog them 
in expiation for the crime of the king their master, who 
had accepted the crown of England, which the Pope 
had taken from him, after giving it to him by virtue of 
ike plenitude of his power. Ind^ the Pope showed 
great indulgence in not having the king himself whipped, 
' but contenting himself with commanding him, on pain 
of damnation, to pay to the apostoUc chamber the 
amount of two years' revenue. 

From this custom is derived that which still exists, of 
arining the grand-penitentiaries in St. Peter's at Rome 
with long wands instead of rods, with which they give 
gentle taps to the penitents, lying all their length on 
3ie floor. In this manner it was that Henry IV. of 
France, had his posteriors flogged by Cardinals Ossat 
and Duperron. So true is it that we have scarcely yet 
emerged from barbarism. ^ . 

At the commencement of the thirteenth century, 
fraternities of penitents were formed at Perosia and 
Bologna. Young men almost naked, with a rod in one 

♦In 1207. t Ittl223. 
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hand and a anudl emcifix in tlM etfaar, flogged tliem- ^ 
selves in the fltreeto ; while the women peeped through 
the wnidow-bluids^ aad whi{q)ed themselfes ia their 
chambers. . 

These flagellators inundated Europe: there are many ' 
of them still to be fouad in Italy/ in 8|pam, and evea 
fai France^ at Perpignan. At the beginHBig of the sfac- 
teenlh ccBtary» it was very connnon for eonfesiors to I 
whip the posteriors of their penitents. A history of | 
the Low Countries, composed by Metered, relates 
that a cordelier named Adriacem, a great preacher at 
Bruges, used to whip his female penitents quite naked.f 

The ie^it Edmund Aager, confessor to Henry III. 
persuaded that ttafortunate prince to put himself at the 
b€Ad of the flagellator8.t 

Flogging the posteriors is practised in various con- 
vents of monks and nuns ; from which custom there 
have sometimes resulted strange immodesties, over 
which we must throw a veil, in order to spare the 
blushes of such as wear the mered yeil, and whose 
peK.and pcofeisiQii ane worthy of our highest regard.^ 

AUTHORS. 

AtTTHOR, is a generic term, which, like the names of 
all other professions, may signify author of the good, 
or of the bad ; of the respectable, or of the ridiculous ; 
of the useful or the agreeable; or lastly^ the producer 
of disgusting trash. 

TbsB name is also common to different things ; we 
say equally the author of nature, and the author of the 
songs of the Pont-neuf, or of the Literary Age. 

The author of a good work, should beware of 
three things— *title, dedication, and pretace. Others 
^ouid take care of a fourlh, which is writing at all. 
* As to dus title, if the author has the wish to put his 
name to it, which is often very dangerous, it shoitU at 
least be under a modest form; it is not pleasant to 



• Histoire des Fla^ellans, p. 198. 

f Meteren. — Historia Belsna^ snno 1570. 

X De Thou, liv. xxvii. 
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see .a nous work, full of lemom of komanity, by 
IKr or My Lord. Thereadiiery is always maMioas, 

who often is wearied, usually turns a book into 
ridicule that is announced with so much ostentation. 
The author of the Imitatioa of Jesus Christ dkL not 
put Ills name to it. , 

But the apoadeSy yon will say, p«l Aeir names to- 
tl&ek woika : tkat is* not troe^^ thev were too modest. 
The apostle Matthew never entitled his book tbeOosp^I' 
of St. Matthew ; it is a homage which has been paid 
to him since. St. Luke himself, who collected all 
that he had heard said, and who dedicated his book to 
Theophilus, did not call it the Gospel of St, Luke. 
St. John akme mentions himself in the Apocalypse; and 
it is supposed that this book was written by Cerin- 
thus, who took the nana of Jhabu to |;ire autlioritj 

• to his production. 

However it may have been in past ages, it appears 
to me very bold in authors now to put names and tides 
at the head of their work&. The . bishops never fail' 
to do so, and the thick quartos whidi they etve ixs 
vmdar &e title of mandaments^ are decorated with anno • 
rial bearings and the insignia of their station : a word, 
no doubt, is said about Christian humility, but this 
word is often followed by atrocious calumnies against 
those wiio are of another communion or party. We 
only speak here, however, of poor profane authors. 
The Duke de la Rochefeucaalt did boI announoe his 
thoughts as iiie production of IffoHriegnear U due de la 
RochefoucauU, pair dePrancey &e. Some persons who 
only make compilations in which there may be fine things, 
will find it injudicious to announce them as the work of 
A. B. professor of the university of—- doctor of divi- ^ 
nity, member of this or of that academy, and so on. 
Somany dignities-do not render the book belter^ It 
will still be ^ndied lliat it was shorter, more philb- 
sophical, less filled with old stories. With respect to . 
titles and quality, nobody cares about them. 

Dedications are often only offerings from interested ' 
baseness to disdainful ranity. Who would believe that 
ftohaat^ soi-diM»l physician^ in his dedication to the 
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Duke of Guise told him, that his ancestors had main- 
tained, at the expence of their blood, political troth^- the 
fundamental laws of the etate, and the righta of sovt* 
reigns? LeBalafr6»andtbeI>idLeof Mayenne^wouldbe 

a little surprised if this epistle was read to them in the 
other world. And what would Henry IV. say ? Most of 
the dedications in England are made for money, just 
aa the capuchins present us with salad on condition of 
our giving them drink."* 

_ ^ _-' . • 

* Happily this degradation of literature, wbieb was at te< 
height possibly in the days of Dryden, is now no more. Addison^ 
there is reasou to believe, struck the first successful blow at it, 
which Dr. Johnson, in relatiuo to Lord Chesterfield, most effec- 
tively followed up. The justice of the reproach of Voltaire in re- 
ference to the insolence and servility attendant upon patronage at 
one time in England, is well illustrated by the following anecdote 
by Myles Oavies, the learned author of Atbenae Brittaoieae, who 
gives a curieut aecountof the •tale of patmnage and maanen 
in tba bqf^aiog of the eightsenlb ceotuiy. Bui his Qiace 
of the Dutch nation (akin to Mynheer Vander nek) had a 
peculiar grace in receiving my present of books and odes, 
which beioa bundled up together with a letter and ode upon bis 
Gracesbip, and carried in by his porter, I was bid to call for an 
answer five years hence. J asked the porter what was meant 
by that? * 1 suppose,* said he, * four or five days hence.* But 
it proved five or six months after before I could get any answer, 
though 1 had writ five or six letters in French, with fresh odes 
upon his Graceship. I attended about the door three or four 
times a week, all that time constantly from twelve to four or 
five o'eloek in the evening : and walking under the fore-win* 
dows of the parlours ones that tine, his and her grace same to 
stare at me, with open windows and shut mouths, but filled 
with fair water, which they spouted with so much dexterity 
that they twisted the water through their teeth and mouth- 
akrew, to flash near my face, and yet just to miss me, though 
my nose couW not well miss the natural flavour of the orange- 
water showering so very near me. Her Grace began the water- 
works, but not very gracefully, especially for an English lady 
of her description, airs and qualities, to make a stranger her 
spitting-post, who had been guilty of no other offence than to 
offer her husband some writings* His Grace followed, yet first 
Stood lookaof so wistfully towards me, that I verilv thought he 
had a mind to throw me a guinea or two for all these ludinl- 
ties and two or three month's thus sleevelm waiting upon him, 
and accordingly I advanced to addreis -his Grace to remember 
the poor author ; but, instead of an answer, he immediately 
undamns his mouth, and out fiy whole showers of lymphatic 
rockets, which had like to have put out my mortal eyes. My 
books were at length returned to me unopened^ with balf-a- 
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Mm of lelters in Prance are ignorant of this shame- 
fttl abasement, and have never exhibited so mnch 

meanness, except some unfortunates, who call them- 
selves men of letters, in the same sense that sign- 
daubers boast of being of the profession of Raphael^ 
and that the coachman of Vertamont was a poet. 
• Prefaces are another rock, "The / is hateful/' 
says Pascal. Speak of yourself as little as you can, 
for you ought to be aware tbat the self-love of the 
reader is as great as your own. He will never pardon 
you for wishing to oblige him to esteem you. It is 
for your book to speak to him, should it happen to be 
read among the crowd. 

" The illustrious suffrages with which my piece has 
been honoured, will make me dispense with answering 
my adversaries — ^the applauses of the public," &c. &c. 
Erase all that, Sir : believe me you have had no illus- 
trious suffrages ; your piece is eternally forgotten. 

'* Some censors have pretended that there are too 
many events in the third act; and that, in the fourth, 
the princess is too late in discovering llie tender senti- 
mehts of her heart for her lover. To that I answer^ — 
Answer nothing, my friend, for nobody has spoken, or 
will speak of thy princess. Thy piece has fallen because 
it is tiresome, and written in flat and bai*barous verse ; 
thy preface is a prayer for the dead, but it will not 
revive them. 

Otibers attest, that aH Europe has not understood 

their treatises on compatibility, — on the supralapsarians, 
—on the difference which should be made between the 
Macedonian and Valentinian heresies, &c. Szc. Truly, 
I believe that nobody understands them, since nobody 
reads them. 

We are. inundated with this trash and with continual 
repetition ; with insipid romances which copy theiir pre- 

g-uinea upon the top of the cargo, and with a desire to receive 
no more. As I was jon^t^inc; <>ii honaewards, I thoiig^ht tiiat a 
great naany were called their Graces, not for any grace or fa- 
vour they had truly deserved with God or man, but for the 
same reason of certainties that the ParctByOv Destinies, were so 
called, because they spared none i Paras^ quia non parcehantS* 

D*lsRA^Li*8 QUamiiie90/4uikm. . 
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decessors; with new systems founded on ancient reve- 
xies ; and little histories taken from large ones. 
. Do you wish to be an author ? Do you Mrish to make 
a book? recollect diat it MB8t be Bcw and vaefiiily or «t 
|eaat mfinitely agreeable. 

Why from your pvoiinciai rotfeot ivovM you aeeaial" 

nate me with another quarto, to teach me that a king 
ought to be just, and that Trajan was more virtnous 
than Caligula ? You insist upon pniiting the tennons 
which have lulled your itttle obeeare town to re|ieiey 
fUdd will put all our histories under oootrSMitioiis lb 
extract from ttiem the USt ot m, prince of whom you 

can say nothing new. 

If you have written a history of your own time, 
doubt not but you will find some learned cfaroooli^ist, 
or newspaper commentator^ srbo will reliere you as to 
a dftte, a Christian name, or a aqnsdron, ^Kmidk yn#a 
have wrongly placed at the distance of three hundred 
paces from the place where it really stood. Be grate- 
mi, and correct these important errors forthwith. 

If an igaoramus» or an empty fool, pretend to criti- 
cise this tbittg or the othor, you may properly confute 
him; but name him laarely, for ter of aeimgyour 
writings. 

If you are attacked on your style, never answer ; 
your work alone should reply. 

If you are said to be sick, content yourself that you 
are well, wiAout wishing to prove to tbe pe^de &at 
you aire in perfect hediSi; and, above aU, ranember 
that the worldcares very httle whether you are well or ill, 

A hundred authors compile to get their bread, and 
twenty fools extract, criticise, apologise, and satirise 
these compilations to get bread also, because they have 
|)0 piHifesssoti. . AU these peo^e iqMiir on Fisdi^ to 
the Ueuteayant of the police %t Paris, to demand per- 
mission to sell their drugs. They have audience imme- 
diately after the courtezans, who do not regard them, 
because they know that they are poor customers.* 

• In France tbcre used to be what was called the inspection of 
the library, the Cbamcellar had the care of the key, and it was 
he only who decided whether the French should read or believe 
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They return with a tacit permission to sell and dis* 
tribute throughout the kingdom their stories, their 
collections of bon-mote ; the life of the unfortunate 
Beg^s; the tranBlolioa m Gmsim pomL; new diis!- 
eoveries on eek ; a new copy of verses ; a treatiie CNt 
Uie origin of bells, or ott the loves of die toads. A 
bookseller buys their productions for ten crowns ; they 
give five of them to the journalist, on condition that he 
will speak well of them in bis newspaper. The critic 
takes their money, and says all the ill he can of theit 
books. The aggrieved parties go to comdiain to the 
Jew, who protects the wife of the journalist, and the 
scene closes by the critic being carried to FortEveque; 
« — and these are they who call themselves authors ! 

The poor people are divided into two or three bands, 
imd go begging like mendicant friars; but not having 
taken yows» tt^r society lasts only fiur a few days^ for 
they betray one another Uke priests who mn after the 

any propositioo. The parliatnenU had also a Jurisdictioii en 
books ; th^ caused tbote which displeased them to be burnt 
by the haDgmaii» hut the node of bumioir the aothon with the 
books has, for some time, given way. The sovereign courts 
also bu rued, with great ceremony, those books which did not 
speak of them with sufficient respect. The clergy, on their 
Bide, tried as much as they could to exercise a petty jurisdiction 
• overmen's thoughts. How could truth escape from the hands 
of the ceusors, exempts of police, hangmen and doctors ? She 
wet obliged to seek m Strang Isnd, and at it was impoasiUs 
thai this tvranny, exercised over the minda of ipen» sImnM 
not malce tbeaB ang^, she spolce with less'circumBpectioB and 
more violenee. 

In the time of M. Voltaire, it was the lieuleaaat of police of 
Paris, who had, under the chancellor, the inspection of the 
books. They have since taken away from him apart of this de- 
partment. He only reser%es the inspection of theatrical pieces, 
and works under the size of one sheet. The detail of this 
department is immense. It is not permitted to print the loss of 
a dog at Paris, without the police being assured that there is 
nothing iu the marks of the poor beast contrary to good man* 
ften and religion.— iVMely Freneh EdUor. 

The Preo^ Inm lived to ece aU this matariall|sr altered, bat 
France atiil retains a dctpieabla foction, whieh would beglal! to 
restore it. In London, a troop of animals, in comparison witli 
whom Balaam's ass was a sage» Would kindly take the various 
offices of censor, exempt, hangman^ and doiuTf above enume* 
cated» M upon themselves^— T» 
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«toie benefice, thouejh they have no benefice to hope 
for. But they still call themselves authors! 

The misfortune of these men is, that their fathers did 
not make them learn a trade, which is a great defect ia 
modem policy. Every man of the people, who caxl 
bring up his son in an useful art, and does not, merita 
punishment. The son of a mason becomes a Jesuit at 
seventeen ; he is chased from society at four and twenty, 
because the levity of his manners is too glaring. Be- 
hold hmi without bread ! He turns journalist, he culti- 
vates the lowest kind of literature, and becomes the 
contempt and horror of. even the mob. And such as 
these again, call themselves authors! 

The only authors, are they who haves ucceeded in a 
genuine art, be it epic poetry, tragedy, (*omedy, his- 
tory, or philosophy, and who teach or delight mankind. 
The otibers, of whom we have spoken, ate. among men 
of liters, like bats among the birds. We cite, com- 
ment, criticise, neglect, forget, and above all, despise 
an author, who is an author only. 

Apropos of citing an author : I must amuse myself 
with relating a singular mistake of the reverend father 
Viret, cordelier and professor of theology. He read in 
the^' Philosophy of History" of the good abb6 Bazin, that 
no author ever cited a passage of Moses before Longi- 
nus, who lived and died in the time of the emperor 
Aurelian. Forthwith, the zeal of St. Francis was kin- 
dled in him, Viret cries out that it is not true, for that 
several writers have said that there bad been a Moses, 
that even Josephus has spoken at length upon him ; and 
that the abbe Bazin is a wretch, who would destroy the 
seven sacraments. But, dear father Viret, you ought 
to inibrm yourself of the meaning of the word, to cite. 
There is a great deal of dtference between mientioning 
an author and citing him. To speak, to make mentiQn 
of an author, is to say, that he has lived, that' he has 
written in such a time : to cite, is to give one of his pas- 
sages — as Moses says in his Exodus — as Moses has 
written in his Genesis. Now the abbe Bazin affirms, 
that no foreign writers, — that none even of the Jewish 
prophets, have ever quo^ a sing^ passage of Moses^ 
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though he was a divme author. Truly, father Viret, 
you are very malicious, but we shall know at least, by 
this little paragraph, that you have been an author. 

The most rolamuiOBs authors that we have had in 
France, m the comptioUprs-general of the friaaces. 
Ten great Tolmaes might be made of their declarations, 
since the reign of Louis XIV. Parliaments have been 
sometimes the critics of these works, and have found 
erroneous propositions and contradictions in them. 
But where are the good authors, who have not been 
censored ? 

AUTHORITY. 

Miserable human beings, whether in green robes, or 
in turbans ; whether in black gowns or surplices, or in 
mantles and bands, never seek to employ authority 
where nothing is concerned but reason, or consent to 
be reviled in all ages as the most impertinent of 
wae^, as well as to endure publie hatred as Ihe most ' 
unjust. 

You have been told a hundred times of the insolent 
absurdity with which you condemned Galileo, and I 
speak to you of it ibr the hundred and first. I would 
have ^ou keep the anniversary of it for ever. I would 
have It inscribed over the door of your holy office. 

Seven cardinals/ asmted by certain minorite friart, 
threw into prison tiie master of thinking in Italy at the 
age of seventy ; and made him live upon bread and 
water because he instructed mankind in that of which 
they were ignorant* 

Having passed a decree in fanrour of the categories 
of Aristotle, the above junto learnedly and equitably 
doomed to the penalty of the galHeti whoever should 
dare to be of another opinion from the Stagyrite of 
whom two cotincils had burnt the books. 

further, a Faculty, which possessed very small facul- 
tieSy made a decree gainst innate ideas, and after«> 
wards another /or them, without the said Faculty being 
informed, except by its beadles, of what an idea was. 
^ In neighbouring schools, legal proceedings were 
coipmenced against the circulatKm of the blood. ^ 

2 p 3 
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A prooeas was issued againit inoculatkm, and tke 
parties cited by summoni. 

One-and-twenty volumes of thoughts in folio hare 

been seized, in which it was wickedly and falsely said 
that triang:les have always three angles ; that a father 
was older than his son ; that Rhea Silvia lost her vir- 
ginity before her accouchement; and that farina differs 
from oak leaves. 

. In another year, the following question was decided 

— ** Utnim chiniflera borobinaris in vacuo possit come- 
dere secundas intentiones — and decided in the affir- 
mative. 

These judges, of course, considered themselves much 
superior to Archimedes, EucUd, Cicero, or Pliny, and 
strutted about the Universities accordingly. 

AXIS. 

How is it that the axis of the earth is not perpen- 
dicular to the equator ? Why is it raised towards the 

north and inchned towards the south pole, in a posi- 
tion which does not appear natural, and which seems 
the consequence of some derangement, or the result of 
a period of a prodigious number of years ? 

Is it true, that the ecliptic continually inclines by an 
insensible movement towards the equator, and that the 
angle formed by these two lines has a Uttle diminished 
in two thousand years? 

Is it true that the ecliptic has been formerly per- 
pendicular to the equator, that the Egyptians have said 
so, and that Herodotus has related it f . This motion of 
the ecliptic would form a period of about two millions 
of years. It is not that which astounds us ; for the 
axis of the earth has an imperceptible movement in about 
twenty-six thQusand years, which occasions the preces- 
-sion of the equinoxes. It is as easy for nature to pro- 
duce a rotation of twenty thousana, as of two hunared 
and sixty ages. 

. We are deceived when we are told that the Egyp- 
tians had, according to Herodotus, a tradition that the 
ecliptic had been formerly perpendicular to the equa* 
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tor. The tradition of which Herodotus speaks has no 
relation to the coincidence of the equinoxial and eclip- 
tic lines ; that is quite another affair. 

The pretended scholars of Egypt said that the sun, 
IB the space of eleven thousand years, had set twice In 
the east, and risen twice in the west. When the equa- 
-tor and the ecliptic coincided, and when the days were 
everywhere equal to the nights, the sun did not oh 
that account change its setting and rising ; but the 
earth turned on its axis from west to east, as at this day. 
This idea of making the sun set in the east is a chi- 
mera only worthy of the brains of the priests of Egypt, 
and shows the profound ignorance of those jugglers 
who have had so much reputation. The tale should 
be classed with those of the satyrs, who sang and 
dancedin the train of Osiris; — with the little boys, whom 
they would not feed till after they had ran eight 
leagues, to teach them to conquer the world; — ^with the 
two children who cried bee in asking for bread^ aud 
who by that means discovered that tiie Phrygian was 
the original language; — with King Psammeticus, who 

fave his daughter to a thief who had dexterously stolen 
is money, &c. &c. 
Ancient history, ancient astronomv, ancient physics^ 
aiicient medicine (up ta Hippocrates), ancient geo^a- 
phy, ancient metaphysics, all are nothing but anci^ 
absurdities, which ought to make us feel the happiness 
of being born in later times. 

. There is, no doubt, more truth in two pages of the 
French Encyclopedia in relation to physics, than in all 
Jthe library of Alexandria, the loss of which is so much 
regretted. 

BABEL. 

SECTIOK I. . . 

Babel signifies among the Orientals, God the Father, 
the power of God, the mie of God, according to the 
way in which tiie word is pronounoed. It i^ears, 
therefore, that Babylon was the city of God, the holy 
cify. Every capital of a state was a city of God, the 
sacred city. The Greeks called them all Hieiopolis 
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and thm imte moie than thirty of this name. The 
tower <rf Babel, then, ngnifies the tower of God the 

Father. 

Josephus says truly, that Babel signifies confusion ; 
Calmet says, with others, that Bilba, in Chaldean, sig- 
ufiea oonfoiinded ; but ail the Orientals have been of 
a contrary opinion. The word conflision would be a 
atrange etynnm for the capital of a vaat empire. I very 
much like the opinion of Rabelais, who pretends that 
Paris was formerly called Lutetia, on account of the 
ladies' white legs. 

Be that as it may, commentators have tormented 
themselves to know to miiat height men had raised this 
fiattons tower of Babel. St. Jerome gives it tivent^ 
thousand feet. The ancient Jewish book, entitled 
" Jacult," gave it eighty-one thousand. Paul Lucas 
has seen the remains of it, and it is a fine thing to be 
as keenrsighted as Paul Lucas : but diese dimensions 
ave not the only difficulties which have eonsrcised the 
learned. 

People have wished to know how the children of 
Noah,* after having divided among themselves the 
islands of the nations and established themselves in 
divers lands, with each one his particalar language, 
fiamliet and people, shoold all find themselves in tbi^ 
pUn of SUiinaar, to bdld there a tower, saying, Let 
us make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad upon 
the face of the whole earth. "f 

The book of Genesis speaks of the states which the 
sons of Noah founded. It has related how tlie people 
of Enrqpe, Africa, and Asia, all came to Shinatf sp^H 
ing one language only, and purposing the same thing. . 

The vulgate places the Deluge in the year of the 
world 1656, and the construction of the tower of Babel 
1771, that is to say, one hundred and fifteen years 
after the destnictien of mahldnd. and eiim duninff the 
UfoofNoali. 

■ Men then must faare muhif^d with prodigious 
celerity ; all the arts revived in a very little time, 

— ■ .. « ■ tmmi 

♦ O s nmi i ^ ehapb a* v, S> - t ^ensni^ «lMip. v. tl, 4» ' 
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When we reflect on the great number of trades which 

must have been employed to raise a tower so high^ we 
are amazed at so stupendous a work. ' 

The Patriarch Abraham was born, according to the 
Bible, about four hundred years after the Deluge, and ^ 
already we see a line of powerful Kings in Egypt and in 
Asia, Bocharty and other sages, hare pleasantly filled 
their great books with PhcBnician and Chaldean words 
and systems which they do not understand. They 
have learnedly taken Thrace for Cappadocia, Greece 
for Crete, and the island of Cyprus for Tyre ; they 
sport in an ocean of ignorance, which has neither bot- 
tom nor shore. It would have been shorter for th^m 
to have avowed thatGod, after several ages, has given 
us sacred books to render us better men, and not to 
make us geographers, chronologists, or etymologists. 

Babel is Babylon : it was founded, according to the 
Persian historians,"^ by a prince named Tamurath. The 
only knowledge we have of its antiquities consists in 
the astronomical observations of nineteen hundred and 
three years, 8entbyCalli^thenes,by order of Alexander, 
to his preceptor Aristotle. To this certainty is joined the 
extreme probability, that a nation which had made a 
series of celestial observations for nearly two thousand 
years, had congregated and formed a considerable 
power several ages bef(Mre the first of these observations. 

It is a pity, t^t none of the calculations of the an- 
cient profane authors agree with our sacred ones ; and 
that none of the names of the princes who reigned after 
the different epochs assigned to the Deluge, have been 
known by either Egyptians, Syrians, Babylonians, or 
Greeks. 

It is no. less a pity, that there remains not on the 
4fttrdi, among the profane au&ors, one vestige of the 
famous tower of Babd: nothing of this story, of the 

confusion of tongues is found in any book. This me- 
morable adventure was as unknown to the whole uni- 
verse, as the names of Noah, Methusalem, Cain, and 
Adam and Eve. 
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This diflSculty tantalizes our curiosity. Herodotus, 
"wbo travelled so much, speaks neither of Naoh, or 
Shem, ReOy Salab» or Nimrod. The name of Ninurod 
U oakaowa to all profane a&tiqiiity ; there are only 
a few Arabs, and some atodem Persians, who have 
made mention of Nimrod, in falsifying the bodes of 
the Jews. 

Nothing remains to conduct us through these an- 
cient ruiasy imkaown to all the nations of the universe 
during so aiaay ages, but faith in the Bible; and bap« 
pilv that is an in&Uble giiide» 

Herodotus, who has mingled many fables with some 
truths, pretends that in his time, which was that of 
greatest power of the Persian sovereigns of Babylon, 
all the women of the immense city were obliged to go 
on^ in their lives to the temj^ or MyUtta, a goddess 
wbkh was thouglit to be the same as Aphrodite, <nr 
Venus, in order to prostitute themselves to strangers ; 
and that the law commanded them to receive money as 
a sacred tribute, which was paid over to the priesthood 
of the goddess. 

But even this Arabian tale is more likely than that 
whidi the seme aatfaor. tdls of Gyms dividing the 
Indus into three hundred and uxtf eanals, wbim aH 
discharged themselves into the Caspian Sea ! What 
should we say of Mezerai, if he had told us that Charle* 
magne divided the Rhine into three hundred and sixty 
canals, which fell into the Mediterranean; and that all 
the ladies of his eoart were dbliged once in Aeir liveil 
to present themselves at the church of St. Genevievej 
to prostitute themselves to all comers for money ? 

It must be remarked, that such a fable is still mor^ 
absurd in relation to the time of Xerxes, in which 
Herodotus lived, than it would be in that of Charles 
laagne. The Orientals were a thousand times mor^ 
jealous than the Franks and Oauls. The wives of all 
the great lords were carefully guarded by eunuchs. 
This custom subsisted from time immemorial. It ii 
seen even in the Jewish history, that whoa that little 
nation wished like the others to iM^ve a king, Samael, to 
dissuade them from H, and to ^r^a his aadiority. 
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fftid, iSmX m kmg mold tjnraBHtte omr tlieiii, mnd 
that he would take the tenths of their vines and corn 
to give to his eunuchs." The kings accomplished this 
prediction ; for it is written in the first book of Kings, 
that King Ahab had eunuchs, and in the second that 
Joraittt Jdtu, Jehoiakim, and Zedekiat, had them also. 

The eunHchB of Pharaoh are spoken of a lonf^ tim 
tMreviously, in the book of Genesis ; and it is said that 
Potiphar, to whom Joseph was sold, was one of the 
king's eunuchs. It is clear, therefore, that there were 
great numbers of eunuchs at Babylon to guard the 
women. It was not then a dnty for them to prostitute 
theiftteWes ta the first isomer, nor was Babylon, the 
eity of God, a vast brothel, as U has been pretended^ 

These tales of Herodotus, as well as all others in 
the same taste, are now so decried by all people of 
sense; — reason has made so great a progress, that even 
old women and children will no longer believe such 
extnwagancies, — Noii«st vetidaqmn^eredat necfoeri « 
(sredunty nisi qui nondum ewe lavantnr/' 

There is m our days only one man who, neC par* 
taking of the spirit of the age in which he lives, would 
justify the 'fable of Herodotus. The infamy appears 
to him a very simple affair. He would prove, that the 
Babylonian princesses prostituted themselves throudi 
piety to Idle firrt pas s en gers, beesnse it is said in the 
boly writing, that the Ammcndtes made tlieir chBdieil 
pass through the fire in presenting them to Moloch, 
But what relation has this custom of some barbarous 
hordes — this superstition of passing their children 
through the fiames^ or ^ven ^f burning them on piles, 
in honour of I know not who — of Moleoh ? These 
IsofncMB faorseie of a petty inAanons people, to a 
prostitution so incredible, » a nation . kncMm to be tlie 
most jealous and orderly of the East? Would what 
passes among the Iroquois be among us a proof trf the 
OttStoms of the Courts of France and of Spain ? 

He alsal^rings, in furlber proof, the Lupercal feast 
aiaong tbe Romans, during whieh, he sajrs, tfiat the 
yeimg people of quality, and vespectaiUe tnaj^strates, 
ran naked through the city with whips in their Imds^ 
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with which they struck the pregnant women of quality, 
who unblushingly presented themselves to them ia the 
hope of th^eby obtaining a happy deliverance. 

Naw, in tbe first place^ it is not said that these 
Romans of quality raa qmte nailed ; on the oontmy> 
Plutarch expressly observes in his remarks on the 
custom, that they were covered fruin the waist down- 
wards. 

Secondly, it seems by the manner in which this de- 
fender of infamous customs expresses himself, that the 
Roman ladies stripped , naked to receive these blows of 
the whip, which is absolutely false. 

Thirdly, the Lupercal feast has no relation what- 
ever to the pretended law of Babylon, which commands 
the wives and daughters of the King, the satraps, aud 
the magi, to sell and prostitute themselves to strangers 
out of pure devotion. 

When an ttutfaor, without knowing either the human 
mind or the manners of nations, has the misfortune to 
be obliged to compile from passages of old authors, 
who are almost all contradictory, he should advance 
his opinions with modesty, and know how to doubt, and 
to shake off the dust of the college. Above all^ he 
should never express himself with outrageous intfo* 
lence. 

Herodotus, or Cetesias, or Diodorus of Sicily, relate 
a fact : you have read it in Greek, dierefore this fact is 
true. This manner of reasoning, which is not that of 
£ucUd> is surprising enough in the time in which we live ; 
but all minds will not be instructed with equal facility ; 
and there are always more persons who compile than 
people who think. 

We will say nothing here of the confusion of tongues 
which took place during the construction of the tower 
of BabeL It i$ a miracle, related in Ae Holy Scrip- 
tures* We neither expldn, or even examine any 
miracles, and as the authors of that great work, the 
Encyclopedia, believed them, we also believe them 
with a lively and sincere faith. 

We will simply affirm, that the fall of the Roman 
empire \m prodiuced mem dbofosion, and a greater 
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. From the reign of Augustus to the time of the Attilas, 
the Clovises, and the Gondiberts, during six ages, 
^* terra eratunius labii," — ^* the known earth was of one 
language." They spoke the same Latin at the £u- 
«phrates as at Mooat Atks. The laws which governed 
« huDilred nalums were written in Latin, and &e Greek 
served for amusement, whilst the barbarous jargon of 
each province was only for the populace. They pleaded 
in Latin, at once in the tribunals of Africa and of Rome. 
An inhabitant of Cornwall departed for Asia Minor, 
anre of being understood everywhere in his ronte. It 
-WW at least one good effected by the rapacity of the 
Romans, that people found themselves as well under- 
stood on the Danube as on the Guadalquiver, At the 
present time a Bergamask, who travels into the small 
Swiss cantons, from which he is only separated by a 
mountain, has the same need of an mterpreter as if he 
were at China. This is one of the gpreatest plagues of 
modem life. 

SECTIOK II. 

Vanity has always raised stately monuments. It was 
through vanity that men built the lofty tower of Babel. 

Let us go aiid raise a tower, the summit of which shall 
touch the skies, and render our name celebrated before 

we are scattered upon the face of the earth/' The en- 
terprise was undertaken in the time of a patriarch named 
Phaleg, who counted the good man Noah for his fifth 
. ancestor. It will be seen that architecture, and all the 
arts which aooompany it, had made great progress in 
five generations. St. Jerome, the saitie who has seen 
fauns and satyrs, has not seen the tower of Babel any 
more than I have, but he assures us that it was twenty 
thousand feet high. This is a trifle. The ancient book 

• *^ Jacult," written by one of the most learned Jews, de- 

• monstrates the height to be eighty-one thousand Jewish 
feet; and every one knows that the Jewish foot was 
nearly as long as the Greek. These dimensions are 
still more likely than those of Jerome. This tower re- 
mains, but it is no longer quite so b^h; several very 

vox.. I. 2g 
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veracious travellers have seen it, I, who have not s&m 
it, will talk as little of it as of my grandfatber Adam, 
with whom I never had the honour of converaing. But 
4^on8ult the reverend- fether Calmet; he in a maa 

of fine wit, and a profound philosopher, and will ex- 
plain the thing to you. 1 do not know why it is said, 
in Genesis, that Babel signifies confusion; for, as Ihave 
already observed, ba answers to father in the eastern 
languages, and bel signifies God* Babel means the 
city of God, the holy city. But it is incontestible that 
Babel meant confusion, possibly because the architects 
were confounded after having raised their work to 
dghty-one thousand feet ; perhaps, Jaecmse the Ian-* 
guages were then confounded, . as fnxn that tiato 
the Germans no longer understood the Chinese ; al- 
though, according to the learned Bochart, it is ckctr 
that the Chinese is originally the ^amel^aaguage as the 
High German. . > 

r 

BACCHUS. • • 

Of all the tnie or fabulous personages of profane 
. antiquity, Bacchus is to us the most important. I do 
. not mean for th^ fine invention which is attributed to 
him by ^1 the world except the Jews, but for the pro- 
digious resemblance of his fabulous bistpry to thot 
adventures of Moses. : ^ • 

The ancient poets have placed the birth of Bacchus 
in Egypt; he is exposed on the Nile, and it is from 
that event that he is named lUu^ by the first.Orpbw«f 
which, in E^ptian, signifies saved frooa the watw, re- 
cording to mose who pretend to understwdtteaneiMt 
Egyptian tongue, which is no longer known. He is 
brought up near a mountain of Arabia, called Nisa, 
which is believed to be Mount Sinai. It is pretentded 
. that a goddess ordered him to go »ad destroy a barte- , 
roustiation, and that he paMedthrough the RedSeaou > 
foot, with a multitude or ^ men, women, and children. 
Another time, the river Orontes suspended its waters 
right and left to let him pass, and the Hydaspes did 
th^ same. He CQmpianded the sun to ^ts^ stiU,» tw.o 
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knmiioiis rays proceeded fibm his bead* He made a 
Ibuntain of wine spout up by striking the ground with 

his thyrsis, and engraved his laws on two tables of mar- 
ble. He wanted only to have afflicted Egypt with ten 
plagues, to be the perfect copy of Moses. 

Vossius I think, the first who has extended this 
^pvaUd^ The Bishop of Amnches, Huet^ has pushed 
n; qviCe as Atr; but he adds, in his .Eyangelical 
Demonstrations, that not only Moses is Bacchus, but 
that he is also Osiris and Typhon. He does not halt 
in this fine path* Moses^ according to him, is Escula- 
pus, Amphunii^ Apollo, Adonis, and even Priapus. It 
IS pleasant enough 'Ihai Huet founds his proof that 
Moses is Adonis, in their both keeping sheep : 

Et formotui o?es, ad flamiw pSTit Adonit. 

« He contends that he is Priapus, because Priapus is* 
sometimes painted with an ass, and the Jews wese snp^ 
posed, among ihe -Gentiles^ to adore an ass^ He 
gives another proof not tery canonical^ which is^ that 

the rod of Moses might be compared to the scep- 
tre of Priapus.* " Sceptrum tribuiter Priapo, virga 
Mosi/' Neither is this dcanonstration in the manner of 
£uclid. ". i * • ' • . . ' * 

We wiU not here speak of the more modem Bac-^ 
louses, sucb as he'^bo litred two hundred years 
before the Trojan war, and whom the Greeks cele- 
brated as a son of Jupiter, shut up in his thigh. 
We will pause at him who was supposed to be born 
on the confines of Egypt,, and to have performed so 
many prodigies.. Our leqpect for^^tli^ sacred Jewish 
boodcs will not permit' us tor doubt that the Egyptians, 
fhe Arabs, and even the Greeks, have imitated the his- 
tory of Moses. The difficulty consists solely in not 
knowing how they could be instructed in this incontro- 
lEertible history. With respect to the Egyptians, it is 
my likely that they never recced these mirades of 
Moses, which would have covered them with shame. If 
they had said a word of it, the historian Josephus and 



* £vao|^elical Demuostratioas, pp. 79, 89, 100. . « 
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Philo wcMiId obi hare failed to have talmi adwilaft' 
of it. Jotephnty in hit aaswer to Appion, mdt m 

point of citing all the Egyptian authors who have men- 
tioned Moses, and he finds none which relate one of 
these miracles. .No Jew ha» ever quoted any Egyptiao^ 
author who haa said a word of the ttn pistes of 
^SypU of tha miraealom passage tfarongn the HoA 
Sea, &c. &c. It could not be among the Egyptians^ 
therefore, that this scandalous parallel was formed 
tween the divine Moses and the profane Bacchus. 

It ia Yery clear that if a single Egyptian aiilhor had* 
aaid .a word of the ereat minuses of Moses^ all the^ 
synagogue of Aletxandria, all the disputatiovs chuvbki 
of that famous town, would have quoted such word, and. 
have triumphed at it, every one after his manner. 
Atbens^oruSy Clement^ Origen^ who have said so 
many useless thmgs, would, have related this important 
passage a thouaand timesi and it would hare beim thct 
strongest argument of all the fethm. The whole haire 
kept a profound silence; they had therefore nothing toj 
say. But how was it possible for any Egyptian to 
speak of the exploits of a man who caused all the first-^ 
horn of th^ familiea of Egypt to be killed; who turnedfc 
the Nile to blood, and who drowned in the Red 8it9k 
their king and all his army? • ^ ' • 

All our historians agree that one Ctodowick, 
Sicambrian, subjugated Gaul with a handful of barba- 
rians. The English are the fint to aay that IheSaxma^ 
the Dan^ea^ and the Nc^mana^ eame by tuma to extor^- 
nunate a part of their natiM. . if they had not avowed* 
this truth, all Europe would have exclaimed against its 
concealment. The universe ought to exclaim in the 
same manner at the »raft;ting prodigies of Moaea^ of^; 
Joshua of GideoBt Sampaon, and of ao mmj Jeaderar 
and prophets. The uniYerae ia silent n<^wilhatanding. 
Amtazing mystery ! On one side it is palpable that idfc 
is true, since it is found in the holy writings, which are - 
approved by the church ; on the otlier, it is evident 
that no people have ever mentioned it« Let us, war*: 
shin Providence^ and submit ourselves ift aU tUagaU- 

The Arab8| wlio have ahraya loved tbe miyrvidloui ^ 
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trfeV^r proHably AV first amSionr of ' the iabUs mvented 

of Bacchus, afterwards adopted and embellished by the 
Greeks. But how came the stories of the Arabs and 
Greeks to agree so well with those of the Jews ? It is 
known that the Hebrews never communicated their 
books to any one, till the time of the Ptolemies ; ther 
vegarded such communication as a sacrilege : and 
Josephus, to justify their obstinacy in concealing the 
Pentateuch from the rest of the world, says, that God 
punished all foreigners who dared to speak of the 
Jewish histories. If we are to believe him, the histo- 
rian Theopompus, for only designing to mention thent 
in his work, became deranged for thirty days, and the* 
tragic poet Theodectes was struck blind for having 
introduced the name of the Jews into one of his trage- 
dies. Such are the excuses that Flavins Josephus 

fives in his answer to Appion, for the history of the 
ews being so long unknown. 
TSiese books were* of such prodigious scarcity, thatr 
itfe only hear of one copy under King Josiah, and this 
copy had been lost for a long time, and was found in 
the bottom of a chest, on the report of Shaphan, scribe 
to the Pontiii Hilkiah, who carried it to the King. 

This cirrnmstance happened, according to the second 
book of KingSy Six hundred' and twenty-four ycfars 
before our rulgar era; four hundred years after Homer, 
and in the most flourishing times of Greece. The 
Greeks then scarcely knew that there were any He- 
brews in the world. The captivity of the Jews at 
Bi^ylon still more augmented their ignorance of theit 
own boc^. Esdras* must have restored them at the 
e6d of seventy years, and it was already niore than 
five bundled years that the fable of Bacchus had been 
current among the Greeks. 

If the Greeks had founded their fables on the Jewish 
history, they would have chosen facts more interesting to 
mankiRd ; such as the- adventures of Abr^hiim^ those of! 
Noah, of Methusalemy of Seth, Enoch, Cain, and Eve ; 
of the fatal serpent and of the tree of knowledge; 
all which names have ever been unknown to them. 
There was only a slight kaowledg.e of the Jewish peo- 
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irte, until a longtinft after Uiei«fvol«iioBtbal Akmadtr 
produced ui Am and in Europe ; the histoiiaii Jdee-' 

phtts avows it in formal terms. This is the manner in 
which he expresses himself in the commencement of 
his reply to Appiou, who (by way of parenthesis) waa 
dead wben be answered him ; for Appiou died under 
the Empmr Cktudiui^ and Jo8e|]^ wrote under Ves-^ 
paaian. 

" As the country we inhabit is distant from the sea^ 
we do not a[)ply ourselves to commerce, and have no 
communication with other nations. We coirtent our* 
selves with cultivatiog our lands, wiitch are very fertile, 
and we labour chiefly to brin^ up our diikfapen properly, 
because nothing appears to us so necessary as to in- 
struct them in the knowledg-e of our holy laws, and in 
true piety, which inspires them with the desire of ob- 
serving them. The above reasons, added to others 
already mentioned, and this manner of Ufe iriiidi ia 
peculiar to us, show why we have had no communica* 
tion with the Greeks, like the Egyptians and Phoeni- 
cians. Is it astonishing" that our nation, so distant 
from the sea, not aiiecting to write any thing, and 
living in the way which I have rekted, has been little 
known r'* 

After such an authentic avowal from a Jew, the 
most tenacious of the honour of his nation that has 
ever written, it will be seen that it is impossible for the 
ancient Greeks to have taken the fable of Baeehos 
from the holy books of the Hebrews ; any more ihm 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia, that of the son of Idomeneus, 
the labours of Hercules, the adventure of Eurydice, and 
others. The quantity of ancient tales which resemble 
each other is prodigious. How is it that the Gredcs 
have put into fables what the Hebrews hava put into 
histories ? Was it by the gift of inTenlion ; vras it by 
a facility of imitation ; or in consequence of the ac-^ 
cordance of fine minds? To conclude : God has per«« 
mitted it — a truth which ought to suthce. 
; Of what consequenee is it Aat the Arabs and Greeks 
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litre iiid'the imie tkiiq^ as thA Jews. We only tead 
Ae Old TeslameBl to prepare ovrselres for the New ; 

and in neither the one nor the other do we seek any 
thing but lessons of henevolence, moderation, gentle- 
and true charity. 

4 

BACON (ROGER). 

It is generally thought that Roger Bacon, the 
famous monk of the thirteenth century, was a very 
great man, and that he possessed true knowledge, be- 
cause he was persecuted and condemned to prison by 
a set of ignoramuses. It is a great prejudice in his 
&rour, I own. . But does it huffpeji eyerr day, 
that quacks gravely condemn other quacks, ana that 
fools make other fools pay the penalty of folly? This, 
Our world, has for a long time resembled the compact 
edifices, in which he who believes in the eternal Father 
anathematizes him who beUeves in the Holy Ghost ; 
^eumstanees which are not very rare even in these 
4wfBM Among the things whidb. render Friar Bacon 
commendable, we must first reckon his imprisonment, 
and then the noble boldness with which he declared 
that all the books of Aristotle were fit only to be burnt, 
and that at a time when the learned, respited Aria-* 
totle much more than the Jansenists respect St. Au- 
gustine. Has Roger Bacon, howeyer, done anything 
better than the Poetics, the Rhetoric, and the l^ogic of 
Aristotle ? These three immortal works clearly prove 
that Aristotle was a very great and fine genius — pene- 
trating, profound, and methodical; and that he was 
only a bad natural philosopher, because it was impoa* 
«bk to penetrate into the deptKs of physical science 
without the aid of instrumtots. 

Does Roger Bacon, in his best work, in which he 
treats of light and vision, express himself much more 
deady than Aristotle, when he* says, %ht is created 
by means of multiplying its luminous species, which 
action is called univocal and conformable to the agent? 
Be also mentions another equhrocal multiplication, by 
which light engenders heat, and heat putrefaction. 
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Boger Baocm Umme ui^ Hiat life may to pM^' 
lDii6;ea by meam of spermacetiy aloes, and AnLgonif 

flesh, and that the philosopher's stone would render us 
iinmortaL It is thought that besides these fine secrets, 
he posftessed all those of judicial astrology, without^ 
exception; as he affirms very potttively in bis " Opus 
Majlis/' tbat the bead of man is subject to the inAi« 
ences of the Ram, his neck to those of the Bull, and 
his arms to the power of the Twins. He even demon - 
strates these fine thinp^s from experience, and highly 
praises a great astrologer at Paris, who says, that he^ 
hindcared a surgeon from putting a plaister on the leg* 
of an invalid, because the sun was then in the* iign' 
of Aquarius, and Aquarius is fatal to legs to which 
plaisters are applied. 

It is an opinion pretty gnerally received, that Roger 
was the inventor of gunpowder. It is certain^ that tt\ 
wasin his time that important discovery was made; for 
I always remark that fine spirit of invention is of all* 
times, and that tlie doctors, or sages, who govern both 
mind and body, are generally profoundly ignorant, 
foolishly prejudiced, or at 'war with common sense. 
It is usuall^^ among obscure mmi, that artists are founds 
animated with a superior instinct,, who invent admindiie 
things on which ihe learned afterwaids reason.* 

One thing surprises me much, which is, that Friar 
Bacon knew not the direction of the magnetic needle, 
which, in his time, began to be understood in Italy;, 
but in lieu thereof, he was acquainted widi the secret 
of the hazel rod, and many such things, of which he 
treats in his Dignity of tlie Experimental Art. 

Yet, notwithstanding this pitiable number of ab- 
surdities and chimeras, it must be confessed . that 
Roger Bacon was an admirable man for his age. 
Wlui^t age, you will ask?«-4hat of feudal government; 

* Voltaire here translates a vague passage from the Opus Ma- 
Jus of Biacoo, bot omits to notice the celebrated Latin anagram, 
in which he concealed his discoveiy of the oomposition <^f gun- 
liowder, of the existence of which fact onr author appears ua<- 
coiiscioQsin thlsartkie.T->T. ^ • 
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ttd of the •cboofanen. Figure to ybunelf SUM>ied» 
tt4 Oalaftcs» who rad Aiiatotle. Sttdi we at that 
time. 

Roger Bacon knew a little of geometry and optics,* 
which made him pass for a sorcerer at Rome and 
Paris. He was, however, really acquainted with th» 
matter contained m the Aiabian Alhazen; for in those 
d^ft tittle was known, exeept through the Aniba. They 
went, the physicians and astrologers of all the Christian^ 
kings. The king's fool was always a native, — his doc- 
tor, an Arab or a Jew, 

Transport this Bacon to the times in which we live, 
and he would be, no doubt, a Tery great man. He 
was goM, encmsted with the mat of the times tn iHuch* 
he lived : this gold would now be quickly purified. 

Poor creatures that \vc are ! how many ages haW 
passed away in acquiring a little reason, 

BACON (FRANCIS). 

SECTIOX I. 

The greatest service perhaps rendered to philosophy 
hy Francis Bacon, has been that of suggesting attraction. 

He says, on the close of the sixteenth century, in hia 

Novum Organum Scientiarum — 
It should be inquired, whether there be not a kind 
of magnetic force, which operates between the earth 
and heavy bodies ; between the moon and the ocean, 
and between the planets respectively. It must either be, 
that weighty substances are forced towards the earth, 
or that they are mutually attracted ; and in this last 
case it is evident, that the nearer falling bodies ap- 
proach to the earth the move strongly they are at- 
tracted. It might be tried, whether a peadtthnm of th^ 
same weight will go quicker on the top of a mountain 
than at the bottom of a mine. If the force of the 
weight diminishes on the mountaiui and increases in 
the mine, it would appear that the earth has a true 
attraction.'' 

About a hundred years afterwards this attraction, 
this gravitation, this universal property of matter, this 
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cause wUdi xetaiu the planets ia their orbits, ufaidte 
acts ia the nm, and iviiich direeti aa iron biur towardsi 
die centre of the earth, has been discovered, calculated,. 

and demonstrated by the great Newton. But what 
sagacity in Bacon to have imagined what no one else^ 
bad ever thought oft 

This is a very diffexen^ notion from the subtle mister 
produced by tubidaf atoms, iriuch sometimes turn about 
themselves, although in a plenum, or firom the globular 
matter formed of such particles. These ridiculous 
opinions were received for some time among the cu- 
rious. They formed a very bad romance ; but not 
•nly succeeded, like Cyrus and Pharamond, but were* 
emmtced as a truth by people who endearoured; tO' 
think. If we except Bacon, Galileo, Toricelli, and a- 
very small number of sages, the world was then quite 
blind on the subject of physics. 

These blind philosophers quitted Greek chimeras for 
chimeras of vortices and tubular atoms; and irhm at last 
attraction and gravitation are discovered and demon* 
strated, they declaim about occult qualities. Alas ! are 
not all the primary principles of nature occult qualities 
to us? The causes of motion, repulsion, generation 
the immutability of the various species of sentiment, 
memory, and thought-««re &ev not- dl profoundly* 
concealed? ^ . 

Bacon suspected, and Newton demonstrated, the ex- 
istence of a principle, until then unknown. Men muSt 
^bide by it until they become gods. Newton was wise 
enough in demonstrating the mws of attraction to say, 
diat he wad ignotant of the cause of it. He added, 
Aat it was perhaps an impulse, perhaps alight sub- 
stance, prodigiously elastic, spread throughout nature. 
He apparently endeavours, by these perhapses, to re- 
concile minds which are scared at the word attraction,, 
and at a property of matter , which acts throu^tout jtihe 

iNttverse without apparent contact.^ 

— . . — — ■- ■ « - « 

* Much reasoning and pleasantry of Voltaire, in reference to 
tbe Qpponepts of.sttraetioa, is here omitted as onn^eeMarf to ' 
the i^enerality of English readers, atthonsli judiciously oppus^d 
te the aatibaal mt^ of that digr in Fraiieey which wai 
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SSCTIOK II. 

It is not long since the following useless and frivo- 
lous question was agitated in a celebrated company. 
** Which was the greatest man, Ceesar, Alexander, Ta^ 
merlane,or Cromwell Sdme one replied, without con« 
tradiction, that the greatest man was Sir Isaac Newton. 
This person i^as right, for if true greatness, consists in 
having received a powerful genius from heaven, and in 
making use of it to enlighten ourselves and others, such 
a man as Sir Isaac Newton, who is scarcely found in 
six centuries, is truly the great man ; and politicians 
and conquerors, in which no age has been deficient, are 
generally nothing more than illustrious evils. It is to 
him who prevails over minds by the force of truth, 
and not to them who make slaves by violence ; it is to 
him who knew the universe, rather than to those who 
disfi^re it, that we owe respect. 

The great Bacon was the son of a keeper of the 
seals, and for a long time chancellor himself under 
King James the First. Thus, in the midst of the in- 
trigues of the court, and the duties of his situation, 
winch required a man quite devoted to them, he.fpunil 
tithe to be a ^reat philosopher, a good historian, and 
an elegant wnter. What is still more astonishing, he 
Kved in an age in which the art of good writing was 
still less known than sound philosophy. He has been, 
as it is the custom among men, more esteemed since 
his death than he was during his life. His enemies 
were in the court of London, his admirers were fo- 
reigners. When the Marquis d'Effiat carried theprin- 
cess Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry the Great, 
over to England to become the wife of King Charles I., 
that minister visited Bacon, who being ill in bed, re- 
ceived him with the curtains drawn. You resemble 

disposed to uphold the system of Descartes against that of a 
foreipi rival. The argument retained remaios applicable, at- 
traction being still disputed, although very little seems likely 
to be gained by the substitution of the word pressure. Whether 
the aciion be attributable to pushing^ or puUing^ the laws which 
govern it are timilar, and the cause, as V<^tail« Justly observes, 
. fqually oecult^T. 
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the ang^els," said d'Effiat to him, " whom we always 
hear spoken of, and believe to be superior to men, but 
never have the consolation of seeing them." 
• It is known that Bacon was accused of a crime very 
unworthy of a philosopher, that of allowing himself 
to be corrupted by money. It is recorded, that he was 
condemned by the House of Peers to pay about four 
hundred thousand livres of our money and to lose his 
office. Now the English so reverence his memory, 
that they will hardly confess that he was guilty. If 
my opinion was asked, 1 should make use of a speech 
which I have heard given to Lord Bolingbroke. Some 
one, speaking in his presence of the avarice of the 
Duke of Marlborough, quoted instances of it, for the 
truth of which he appealed to the testimony of Lord 
Bolingbroke, who, being of a contrary party, could have 
mentioned the Duke's bad qualities with a good grace. 
" He was so great a man," answered Lord B. signifi- 
cantly, " I have forgotten his vices." — In the like 
manner I will confine myself to speaking of that which 
has gained Chancellor Bacon the esteem of Europe. 
' The most singular and the best of his works, is 
that which is at present the least read, and the most 
useful ; I speak of his " Novum Organum Scientiarum." 
It was the scaffold by means of which experimental phi- 
losophy has been built, and now the edifice has been so 
far raised, the scaffold is no longer useful. Chancellor 
Bacon did not know nature, but he knew and indi- 
cated all the paths which led to her. He despised in 
good time what was taught by square-capped fools, 
under the name of philosophy, in houses called col- 
leges ; and he did all that depended upon him, whilst 
these societies, instituted for the acquirement of the 
perfection of human reason, continued to corrupt it by 
their quiddities, thieir horror of a vacuum, their substantial 
forms, and all those phrases, that ignorance had not 
only made respectable, but which a ridiculous involve- 
ment with religion had rendered sacred. 

Bacon is the father of experimental philosophy. It 
is very true, that before his time astonishing secrets had 
been discovered ; the compass, printing, plate-engrav- 
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^tM ^t'^ P^tingpt glftat, the art of assisting the sight of 
nciLk ^^S^ people by spe^acks, gunpowder, Ac. had all 
been preTiooriy invented, and a new world bad been 

sought, found, and conquered. Who would not think 
that these sublime discoveries had been made by great 
itkei philosophers, and in much more enlightened times 
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than our own ? Not at all, it waa in times of scholastic 
barbarity, that theae great changes were made on the 
earth. Chance only has produced almoat all theier 

inventions ; it is even pretended that what is caUed 
chance had a great part in the discovery of America; 
^ at least it has been believed that Christopher Colum- 
bus only undertook his voyage on the word of a cap- 
tain of a ship, whom a tempest had thrown widmi 
sight of die Carribee islands.* Be that as it may^ 
men knew how to go round the world; they knew how 
to destroy towns with artificial thunder more terrible 
than the real; but they knew not the circulation of the 
bloody the weight of the air, the laws of motion and 
of l^ty the number of our planets, &c. — ^while a mai| 
who sustained a thesis on u&e categories of Aristotle, 
OA the umvmal a parte rei, or some oth^ folly, was 
regarded as a prodigy. 
siMa T!he most useful and astonishing inventions are not 
those which do the most honour to the human mind. 
^' P°'' It is to a mechanical instinct, possessed by most men, 
en so ii^i greater proportion of the arts, and not 

todi- ^ 

^ !. * This reasoning may be questioned in reference to such men 
as Columbus. Chance must naturally lead to scientific disco- 
0^ very, fur all such discoveir must be founded on matter of fact, 
col- the occurrence of which .is usually casual^ and the due obser- 
yilt vtanee of it noffe so. The story told by Ihe sea etptaia to Co* 
A. kunbuB, night stimulate bis imsgiaatioD to tlie formatioa of a 
^ correct theory; but the tlieory lie certainly Ibrmsd. la fccf, 
t bj iroag^ination in its wildest ei^ercise is only a power of capri* 
tSii ciously combining^ thiuf^ existent in themselves, although not 
in sucb a combination. The distinction between poetical imag^i- 
nation and scientific discovery or invention, is only in object 
and degree. The farmer is careless of reality, and therefore 
alto|^ther unconfined in its compounds; whilst the object of the 
\[ latter being compatibility, the composition is necessarily more 
restrained. An useful illustrative work miirbt be written ou 
tbc poMfSy OSes, and extent pf tlia fiteo^y c»lna|i^Dati0a.-*T, 
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to sound philosophy. The discoveries of fire, of th^ 
^rt of making broMly of melting and preparing metals^ 
of buiUing houses, and the iiiTention of the shuttle,* 
are all necessary before -printm^ and the compass, yet 

all these were discovered by men while still savaeres. 
W hat d prodigious use of the mechanics did the Greeks 
and Romans make. Yet they believed, in their time^ 
that the heavens were of ohrystal ; and that the staiW 
irere little lam^ which sometimes fell into the sea :; 
and one of iheir greatest philosophers^ alter many re^ 
searches, discovered that the said stars were flints 
which had been detached from the earth. 

In a word, before Chancellor Bacon, experimental 
philosophy was not known, and of all the experiment^ 
that have been made since, there is scarcely one which 
is not indicated in his book. He made several hin^self. 
He formed pneumatic machines, by which he divined 
the elasticity of the air; he has turned out to be the 
discoverer of its gravity. He touched npon it, aEml 
the tiuth was seieed by ^orricelli« In a^MUls^^ikiicr 
after, physical experiments suddenly began to be ciil^^ 
tivated in almost all parts of Europe. It was a hidden 
treasure, which Bacon had susjjected, aiul which ail 
the i^OBophers, encouraged by his suggestions, endea- 
voured to dig for. We have seen that he describes iti 
express terms ibe principles of that attractita of wUch 
Newton passes for the inventor. - j ' 

This precursor of philosophy has also been an ele- 
gant writer, an historian, and a wit. His Moral Essays 
are much esteemed, but they are more instructive than 
amusing, and not being a satire on human* nature, like 
iSxt: Maxims of Rochefoticault, nor of the school of 
scepticism, like those of Montaigne, they are less read 
than his greater Avorks. His life of Henry VII. has 
passed for a master-piece ; but how is it that some pei;- , 
Sons dare compare so small a work with the history o^ 
piir illttstrious- De Thou ? In speaking of the famous 
impostor Perkins, the son of a -converted Jew, who, 
Encouraged by the Duchess of Burgundy, so boldly 
took the name of Richard IV. and disputed the crown 
with , Henry VII. Chancellor Bacon thus e;8;pr^»e8;, 
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himself AbMt this time King Htory was beset by 
ttVllicioas spirits^ raised by the niagic of the Duchess 
of Burgundy, who conjured up fSrom hell the shade of 

Edward IV. to come and torment King Henry. When 
the Duchess had instructed Perkins, she began to de*^ 
liberate in which region of heaven this comet should 
appear, and resolved that it should iirst illuminate the 
horizon of Ireland/' It seems to me, that De Thou 
deals but little in this style of bombast, which wais for^ 
vierly mistaken for the sabUmej but which is now 
rightly 4<&aominatedjargon. 

BANISHMENT. 

Banishment for a Uamk of years, or for life;— a 
penalty inflicted on delinquenis^ or on indiiiduals who 
are wished to be conridered as such. 

Not long ago it was the custom to banish from 
within the limits of the jurisdiction, for petty thefis, 
forgeries, and assaults ; the result of which was, that 
4he offender became a great robber, forger, or murderer, 
^ iOloe other jurisdiction* This is like thrawin|^ int» 
a ne^hbourfs field the stones. t|iat incommode us m our 
own.* 

Those who have written on the laws of nations^ have 
tormented themselves greatly to determine, whether a 
man who has been banished from his country can 
justly be said still to belong to that couAtry. It might 
almost as well be asjk^d whether a gambler, who has 
been driven «way from a gaming table, is st£U one of 
the players at tliat table. 

If by the law of nature a man is permitted to choose 
his country, still more is the man who has lost the 
rights of a citizen, at liberty tp ehooast Inmself a new 
country. Mar he bear arms i«ainst lim taauif 
&ll<yw-eitiKens? Of this we have a thousand examples* 
How many French protestants, naturalised in England, 
Holland, or Germany, have served, not only against 

• If it is contrary to good sense to banish frcun one jurisdiction 
'Into another, baoishment from the realm may be regarded as aa 
infrselloit of the law of nations. 

3h2 
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Fnuioe, but aninst armies in which their relativee, 
their own bro&ert, have fought ? The Crreeks m die 

armieg ot the King of Persia fought atj;ainst the Greeks 
their old fellow-countrymen. The Swiss in the ser- 
vice of Holland have fired upon the Swias in the ser- 
vice of France. This is even worse thM fighting 
against those who have banished yoa ; for, alter all, 
drawing the sword in revenge does not seem so bad aa 
drawing it for hire. 

BAPTISM; 
A Greek wordy signifying Immersion. 

SECTION X* ' ' 

We do not speak of baptism as theologians ; we are 

but poor men of letters, who shall never eater the 
sanctuary. 

The Indians plunge, and have from time immemo* 
rial plunged, into the Ganges. Mankind, always gui* 
ded by tbeir senses, easily imagined that idnt pur^Sed 
the body likewise purified die soul. In the snbterra^' 

neous apartments under the Egyptian temples, there 
were large tubs for the priests and the initiated. . ' ■; 

CI nimiiicn facilet qnl triitis crimina esiOs 
Flomtntk loUi posse piitstis ttquai 

Old Baudier, when he was eighty, made the following 
comic translation of these lines : — 

C*e%i une drole de roaximSt 
Qu'une lettive ciiaee an crime. 

One ean*t but think it idmewkat droit 
Fttmp-water thus ih^ald cleante a soul. 

Every sign being of itself indifferent, God vouch- 
safed to consecrate this custom amongst the Hebrew 
people. All foreigners that came to settle in Palestine ' 
were baptised : they were called domiciliary proselytes. 

They were not forced to receivecircnmcirion, but only 
to embrace the seven precepts of the Noachides, and 
to sacrifice to no strange goa. The proselytes of jus- 
tice were circumcised and baptised : the female prose- 
lytes were also baptised, quite naked, in die preseiice 
of three men. ' i 
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The most devout among the Jews went and received 
' ti^ptisjn from the hands of the prophets most venerated 
by the people. Hence it was that they flocked to.^t. 
Jpbn^ who baptised in the Jordim. 

Jesus Christ himself, who never baptiiied aay one, 
feigned to receive baptism from St John. This cus^ 
ntom, which had long been an accessory of the Jewish 
^religion, received new dignity, new value from our 
Saviour, and became the chief rite, the principal seal of 
jChristianity. However, the first fifteen bishops of Je- 
ru^em were Jews.* The Christians of Palestine long 
continued to circumcise. St. John's Christians never 
received baptism from Christ. 

Several other Christian societies applied a cautery to 
. the baptised, with a red-hot iron, being determined to 
the^ performance of this extraordinary operation by 
the words of St. John the Baptist, related by St. 
Liike — L baptise you with water; but he that cometh 
after me shall baptise you with fire.'* 

This was practised by the Seleucians, the Herminians, 
and some others. The words " he shall baptise you 
with $re,'' have never been ei^plained. Thej^ are seve- 
ral opinibns concerning the baptism by fire, which is 
inentioned by St. Luke and St. Matthew. Perhaps 
the most likely opinion is, that it was an allusion to tne 
ancient custom of the devotees to the Syrian goddess, 
who, after plunging into water, imprinted characters on 
their bodies with a hot iron. With miserable man, all 
was superstition ; but Jesus substituted for these ridi- 
culous superstitions, a sacred ceremony — a divine and 
efficacious symbol.* 

In the first ages of Christianity, nothing was more 



' ♦ These stijjmata were irnj)rlruetl chiefly on the neck and on 
•the wrist, in order that, from these apparent marks, it Height be 
.the better known that the individuals were initiated and be- 
long^ed to the goddess. See the chapter on the goddess of Syria, 
written J>y one of the initiated, and inserte4 iu LuclaiL Plu- 
Itireb; lii bis Treatise oo Superstition, says that this goddess pu- 
'Mshed- stfeh ais ste forbidden meats with sores In the calves of 
^ thehr le^s. This may have some relation with Ueuteionomy, 
wlii^b, after forbidding the eating of grifibn, camel, eel, &c., 
says— IHiiou dost not observe these commandments, curied 
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common than to postpone the receiving of baptism until 
the last agony. Of this the example of the emperor 
Constantine is a very strong^proof. St. Andrew had lioC 
teea biqptiaed when he was made bishop ef ^ilim' 
The custom of deferring the use of the sieied Itttli 
until the hour of death, was soon abolished* ' 



Baptism of the Dead. * 

The dead also were baptised. Thk is estiiiliriiei^'' 

by the passage of St. Paul to the Corinthians. — " If 
we rise not again, what shall they do that receive bap- 
tism from the dead?" Here is a point of fact. Either 
the dead themselves were baptised, or baptism was re- ' 
ceived in their munes, as indulgences^ Imre since been 
deceived for the deliverance of the souls of friends and ' 
relatives out of purgatory. " ' ' ^ 

fit/Epiphanius and St. Chrysostom inform us, that 
it was a custom in some Christian societies, and princi* 
patty among the Marcionites, to put aliirin|p man under 
the dead roan's bed; he was then asked, if he would ' 
be baptised; the living; man answered, yes; and the 
corpse was taken and phinged into a tub of water. 
This custom was soon condemned. St. Paul mentions 
ity but be does not condemn it; on the contrary, he 
cites it as an invincible argument to prove resufiec^^ 

' Baptism by Aspersion, 

The Greeks always retained baptism by iinmersioiv 
The Latins, about the dose of the eighth cmtury, hav-^. 

" ■ ■ ■ ■ II , . I ■ ■ ^ . 

fihalt thou be The Lord shall smite thee io the 

kuees and in the legs with a sore that cauootbe healed."* Thus 
was the Syrian falsehood the shadow of Hebrew tiYUl^whioh t^j^ 
itself given place to a truth still more luminous. ■ ' 

Baptism oy fire — iu other words, these gtiginata, were every- 
where practised. We read iu Ezekiel — ** Slay utterly old and 
young, both maid^ aud little children, aud women; but come 
ifibtikearaiiylnan apen w|ioiii is the mark ;"t at><i '^^ the Apo-, 
calypse-M*' Hurt not the earth, neither the sea, nor the tree, liQ 
we huve sealed the servants of our God ki their HunfeNMdil *• • 
Aii4tbere were te$tled a huadfed andfiflyr-fiittrllMiMMMU « 
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ing extended their religion into Gaul and Germany, 
and Be«i&g tiM immersion might be fatal to infantB id 
cold obmikriei^ Substituted simple aspersion, and thus 
dmir upon dieittselm frequent anatheinas from the 
Greek church, ** 

St. Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, was asked, if those 
were really baptised who had only had their bodies 
sprinkled all over. He answers, in his seventy-sixth 
letter, that several churches did not believe the / 
sprinkled to be Christian; that, for his own part, he 
believes that Ihey are so, but diat they have infinitely 
less grace than those who have been thrice dipped, ac- 
cording to custom. 

A person was initiated among the Christians as soon 
as he was dipped ; undl then he was only a cate<> 
dniinen. To be initiated, it was necessary to have 
spoors, to answer to the Church the fidelity of 
tne new Christians, and that the mysteries should not 
be divulged. Hence it was, that in the first ages, the 
Gentiles had, in general, as little knowledge of the 
Chrisjtian mysteries as the Christians had of the mys- 
teries of Isis and the Eleusinian Ceres. 

Cyril of Alexandria, in his writing against the 
Emperor Julian, expresses himself thus — *^ I would 
speak of baptism, but that I fear my words would 
reach them who are not initiated." At that time there 
was no worship without its mysteries, its associations, 
its catechumens, its initiated, and its professed. Each 
%tti required new virtues, and recommended to its pe« 
ititetita anew life — initinm novse vitse," — ^whence the 
w<mi initiation. The initiation of Christians, whe- 
ther male or female, coiisisted in their being plunged 
quite naked into a tub of cold water, to which sign 
was attached the remission of all their sins. But the 
difierence between Christian baptism and the Greek, 
Sytiitti, Egyptiu, imd Ronuui ceremotuea, was the dif* 
l^feAiSt between trudi alid ftdsehood, Jesut Chriat 
was the high-priest of the new law. 

In the second century, infants began to be baptised : 
it was natural that the Christians should desire their 
children^ ^vfao would have been damned without this 
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sacrament, to be provided with it. It was at length 
concluded that they must receive it at the expiration of 
^ght days, because that was the period at which, 
amoQ^ the J^ws, they were ciTC||iiici8e4« loathe Gjreek 
charco, this is still the custom. 

Such as died in the first week were ^ti&ned/'a?- 
cording to the most rigorous Fathers of the Church. 
But Peter Chrysologos, in the tifth century, imagined 
limbOf a sort of mitigated hell, or properly (be border, 
the outskirt of hell, whither all infants dying without 
baptism go, and where the'patriarchs remained ^til 
jJesns Christ's descent into hell. So that the opinion 
that Jesus Christ descended into Ijmbo, and ng^ JOXO 
hell, has since then prevailed. 

It was agitated, whether a Christiap, in the desarU 
pf Arabia, might be baptised with sand; this ^ was ^an- 
swered in the negative. It was asked if *rpse-!>iffLter 
might be used ; it was decided that pure water would 
Ije necessary, but that muddy water might be made 
use of. It is evident that all this discipline depended 
on the disqretion of the first pastors wlio established it. 

The anabaptists,, a|i4 some other communions wf, of 
like pale, have'thought that no dn^ should be baptised . 
without a thorough knowledge of the merits of the 
case. You require, say they, a prQmise to be of the 
Christian society ; bt|t a child can make uo engage- 
ment*. ^ You give it a sponsor; but tbi9 i$ an abuse of 
an ancient custoi^. . The prec^utioif was. requisite ill 
the first establislmient. When strangers, adult men 
and women. Came and presented themselves to be re- 
ceived into the society and share in the alms, there was 
jieed of a gua^a^te^ to. auswer for their fidelity ^t ;was 
'fie'cessary to make, sure of them ; they '.swore '^ey 
would be Jews ; but an infafot is in a diametrically 
opposite case. It has often happened that a child 
.baptised by Greeks at Constantinople, has afterwards 
been circumcised by Turks : a Christian at eight days 
old, and a Mussulman ^t thirty years, h^e bail betrayed 
il^e oaths of bis godfather, This i^ oiie'reasolti w)fich 
liie ai^abaptists might allege ; it would' hold good lil 
ffttfkgy^ b^t Jt has neyjer. been ^^mit.ted in Chi:i?ti?uci 
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couatriesy whm bqptiiim ensures a citizen's condition. 
•We must confonn to the rites and laws of our 

country. 

The Greeks re-baptise such of the Latins as pass from 
one of our Latin communions to the Greek commu* 
fiion. In the last century, it was the custom for these 
catechumens to pnmounce the following words— I 
spit upon my fieither and my mother, who had me ill 
taptised." This custom still exists, and will, perhaps, 
long continue to exist in the provinces. 

♦ 

Notions of rigid Unitarians concerning Baptism. 

It is evident, to whosoever is willing to reason 
without pr^udice, that baptism is neither a mark of 
grace conferred, nor a seal of alliance, but simply a 

mark of profession. 

*'That baptism is not necessary, neither by necessity 
of precept, nor by necessity of means. 

That it was not instituted by Christ; and that it 
may be omitted by the Christian^ without his suffering 
any inconvenience therefrom. 

That baptism should be administered neither to 
children, nor to adults, nor, in general, to any indivi- 
dual whatsoever. 

That baptism might be of service in the early in* 
fancy of Christianity, to those who quitted paganism, 
in order to make their profession of iaith public, and 
give an authentic mark of it; but that now it is abso- 
lutely useless and altogether indifferent." 

SECTION II. 

Baptism, immersion in water, abstersion, purifica- 
tion by water, is of the highest antiquity. To be cleans 
Iv, was to be pure before the Oods. No priest ever 
dared to approach the altar with a soil upon his body. 
The natural inclination to transfer to the soul that 
which appertains to the body, led to the belief that lus- 
trations and ablutions took away the stains of the soul, 
as they removed those of the garments, and that wash- 
ing th^ body washed the soul also. Hence the ancient 
custom of biathing in the Ganges, the waters of which 
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were thought to be sacred; hence the lustrations s^ 
frequent among every peopJe. T\m Orieiital wtioufi 
inhabitbg hot countries^ were the most religipusly ttt 

tached to these customs. • • 

^ The Jews were obliged to bathe after any pollutioa 
— after touchinff an unclean animal^ touching a corpsoi 
and on many other ooCMions. 

When the Jews reo^^pad among Aem a stranger 
converted to their religion, they baptised after circum^ 
cising him ; and if it was a woman, she was simply 
baptised — that is, dipped in water in the presence of 
three witnesses. This immersion was reputed to give 
the persons baptised a new birth, a new life ; tbey be- 
came, at once, Jewish and pure. Children bo^ 
fore this baptism had no share in the inherilanM of 
their brethren, born after them of a regenerated father 
and mother. So that, with the Jews, to be baptised 
and to be born again were the same thing; and this 
idea has remainkl attached to baptism dowii to the 
present day. Thus, wheaJobn the for^nuwar began tp 
baptise in the Jordan, he did but follow an immemoris^l 
usage. The priests of tlie law did not call him to ac- 
count for this baptising as for any thing new; but they 
accused him of arrogating to himself 9^ right which be^- 
Jopged exclusively to them, — as Romaftjcatbglie pleats 
would have a right to complain, if a laymatf took upon 
himself to say mass. John was doing a lawfid tbmg, 
,but wa.s doing it unlawfully. 

John wished to have disciples, and he had them. 
He was chief of a sect among the lower orders of the 
people, and it cost hiM his life. It even 8q[>pear8 that 
Jesus was at first -among hitf disciples, rinoe he was 
.baptised by him in the Jordan, and John .sent some af 
• his own party to him a short time before his death. . ' 

The historian Josephus ^>peaks of John, but not of 
Je^uS, — an inccmtestable proof that in his time John tl|e 
Si^ptist had a greater reputation than he whom he|>ap- 
^dsed. A great multitude Mlowed him, says that cele- 
brated historian ; and the Jews seemed disposed tp 
undertake whatever he should command them. 

t From thi% passage, it appeacs that John yim^uoi ooiy 
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the chief of a sect, but the chief of a party. Josephus 
adds, that he caused Herod some uneasiness. He did 
indeed make himself formidable to Herod, who at 
length put him to death ; but Jesus meddled with none 
but thte Pharisees. Josephus, &erefore, mentions John 
M man who had stirred up the Jews s^nst King 
Herod ; as one whose zeal had made him a state crimi- 
nal; but Jesus, not having: approached the court^ was 
unknown to the historian Josephus. 

The sect of John the Baptist differed widely in dis- 
dfdine from that of Jesus. In the Acts of the Aposdes, 
we see that, twenty years after the execution of Jesus; 
Apoltos of Alexandria, though become a Christian, 
knew no baptism but that of John, nor had any idea 
of the Holy Ghost. Several travellers, and among 
others Chardin the most accredited of all, say that in 
Persia there still are disciples of John, called Sabis, 
who baptise in bis name, and, acknowledge Jesus as a 
prophet, but not a^ a God. 

As for Jesus Christ himself, he received baptism, 
but conferred it on no one :.his apostles baptised the ca- 
techumens, or circiimci<?ed"them, as occasion required : 
this is evident, from the operation of circumciaion per- 
formed by Paul on his disciple Timothy. 

It also appears that when the Apottles baptised, it , 
was a.tways in the name of Jesus Christ alone. The 
Acts of the Apostles do not mention any one baptised 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; — 
whence it may be concluded, that the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles knew nothing of Matthew's gos-* 
pel, in which it is said — Go, and teach all nations, 
baptising them in the name thePiather, and oftbe 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.^ The Christian religion 
had not yet received its form. Even the Symbol, 
which was called the Symbol of the Apostles, was not 
made until after their time: of this no one has any 
doabt. In Paul's Epistle to the Corinthians, we find a 
Terv sing|ular custom wbich was then inti:pduced— that 
of Daptinng ihe dead ; but the rising Church soon re- 
served baptism for the living alone : at first, none were 
baptised but adults; and the ceremony was often 
deferred until the age of fifty, or the last sickness, that 
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(be indiyidual might carry with him into the other 
vorM the unimpemd virlae of a )»aptiini vecemly 
performed. 

Now, all children are baptised: none but the ana- 
baptists reserve this ceremony for mature age ; they 
plunge their whole bodies into the water. The Qua- 
kers, who compose a Tery numerous society in En^^aad 
and in Americat do nol use baptism: the reaeqvi ii, 
that Jesus Christ did not baptise any of his disdplet; 
and their aim is, to be Christians only as his disciples 
were — which occasions a very wide difference between 
them and other communions. 

jlddiHan to the Article Baptism by the Abbe Nicaiie. 

The Emperor Jnltan llie philosopher^ in his immortal 

Satire on the Caesars, puts these words into the mouth 
of Constantius, son of Constantine — Whosoever 
feels himself guilty of rape, murder, plunder, sacri* 
lege, and every most abominable crime, so soon as I 
have waahed him with this water, he shall be clean and 
pore.** 

It was, indeed, this fatal doctrine that occasioned 
the Christian emperors, and the great men of the em- 
pire, to defer their baptism until death. They thought 
they b^jd £(mnd the secret of living criminal itfid dym^ 
▼irtnons. 

How strange an idea — that a pot of water should 

wash away every crime ! Now all children are bap- 
tised, because an idea no less absurd supposes them 
all criminal ; they are all saved until they have the use 
of reason and the power to become guilty I Cut their 
throats, dbeti, as *qniekly as possible, to ensnre their 
entrance into paramse. This is so just a consequence, 
that there was once a devout sect that went about poi- 
soning and killinj^' all newly -baptised infants. These de- 
vout persons reasoned widi perfect correctness, sayings 
— we do these little innocents the. greatest possible 
good ; we prevent them from being^wicked and im^ ' 
happy in this life, and we give them life eternal/' / 

£irD or YOi^UUE XU£ FIRST. 
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